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Yachting at Brown University 


A CAMPAIGN under way at Brown Uni- 

versity is expected to raise funds for the 
purchase of at least six Frostbite dinghies 
and, with the existing flotilla owned by under- 
graduates, the spring season in the upper 
reaches of Narragansett Bay will be pretty 
active. Professor Zenas R. Bliss, who navi- 
gated Rainbow in the last America’s Cup 
races, is conducting a class in navigation at 
Brown, and it is anticipated that an inter- 
collegiate regatta which the Brown Yacht 
Club is sponsoring on May 2nd will provide 
further stimulus to the sport. Brown Uni- 
versity is not exactly a newcomer in aquatic 
endeavor. The history of boating at Brown 
dates back to 1848, when twelve students 
bought a rowboat and formed a club. 


a 


Recent Elections 


The Stamford Yacht of Stamford, Conn., 
has elected the following officers to serve for 
one year: Commodore A. N. Phillips, Jr., 
Vice Commodore Vincent C. Arguimbau, 
Rear Commodore Jesse A. B. Smith, Jr., 
Secretary W. R. Greenwood, Treasurer 
David Waterbury, Fleet Captain 8. W. 
Gillespie, Fleet Surgeon W. E. Smith, 
Measurer E. S. Glines, and Chaplain George 
Stewart. 

The annual election of the Capital Yacht 
Club, of Washington, D. C., put in office 
Commodore Thomas T. Keane, Vice Commo- 
dore T. Franklin Schneider, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer Daniel H. Fowler, and Measurer 
H. H. Jacobs. 

In the Potomac River Sailing Association, 
Commodore John W. Marsh, Vice Commo- 
dore D. Verne Smythe, Secretary-Treasurer 
Arthur H. Clephane and Recording Secretary 
Daniel H. Fowler were elected. 


+ + + 


Hudson River Marathon Finish Changed 


The finish line for the Albany to New York 
outboard marathon has been changed, and 
the speedy little splinters will wind up their 
long grind off 97th Street, instead of at 136th 
Street, as previously planned. 


a. i 


Locust Point Yacht Club 


Upon completion of the construction of 
three new wings of the clubhouse of the 
Locust Point Yacht Club, the Bronx, this 
club, now in the fourth year of its existence, 
will be able to offer many facilities to visiting 
yachtsmen. The club membership now num- 
bers more than one hundred, seventy of 
whom are boat owners. 











Yachting Calendar 
Sail 

May 2 — Intercollegiate Dinghy Regatta, Brown Y. C., 
Providence, R. I. 

May 24— Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron, Gibson Island, Md. 

May 29-30— Cruise and Races, Off Soundings Club, 
New London, Conn. 

June 13— Whalers’ Race, New Bedford Y. C., Pa- 
danaram, Mass 

June 13— Open’ Championship Regatta, Corinthian 
Y. C., Marblehead. 

June 18-14— — Invitation Series, Jackson Park Y.. C., 
Chicago, 

sy - 15 — Satie Cup for Six-Metres, Gothenburg, 

we' 

June 17 — Invitation Race to New London, American 
Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 

June 20— New London to Marblehead Ocean Race, 
Eastern Y. C. 

June 20— Annual Race to Michigan City, Columbia 
Y. C., Chicago. 

June22— Bermuda Race, C. C. of America, Newport, R. I. 

June 25 — Gold Cup for 'Six-Metres, Hanko, Norway. 

June 27 — Auxiliary Race to Duck Island and Return, 
Norwalk Y. C., Norwalk, Conn. 

June 28— Khode River-Gibson Island Race, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 1—tTransatlantic Race, Bermuda-Cuxhaven, 
Germany, Norddeutscher Regatta-Verein, Hamburg. 
July 1-5— International Pacific Northwest Regatta, 

Victoria, B. C. 
July 2— Second Annual Virginia Cup Race to Old Point 
Comfort, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 
July 3 — George O. Clinch and Piainsuahs Trophies, 
Chicago to Milwaukee, Chicago Y. C. 
wie 4— eo Ocean Race, Transpacific Y. C., 
an Pedro, C 
July 4-5 — bene Lake Michigan Association Regatta, 
Racine Y. C., Racine, Wis. 
July 5 — Midwest Moth Regatta, Baw Beese Sailing C., 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
July 7-14 — Annual Cruise, Eastern Y. C. 
vei 10— British-American Six-Metre Team Races, 
“95 of Clyde, Scotland. 
— Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club. 
wy pny oe Regatta, Lorain Y. C., Lorain, O. 
July 18 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. AS. 
a. 18 — Port Huron-Mackinac - Bayview Y. C., 
etroit 
July 18-25 — Larchmont Race Wee 
July 15 — Long Distance Race, Fire elend Lightship and 
Return, Larchmont Y. C. 
July 20-22 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverley Y. C., 
Marion, Mass 
July 23 — Thirty-Square-Metre Association Race from 
Marion to artown. 
July 24-25 — Annual Regatta, Edgartown Y. C., Edgar- 
town, Mass. 
July 26—Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y. S. 
July 26-August 1 — Annual Race Week, Sheridan Shore 
Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, Ill. 
J a 28-August 1 — Prince of Wales Cup Race for Juniors, 
ke Milo, Yarmouth, 
a 31 — Bayside-Block Island Race, Bayside Y. C., 
Bayside, L. I. 
August 1-8 — Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. 
A t 2— Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Coburg- 
oungstown. 
August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta for Eight-Metres, Six- 
Metres, Stars and Monotypes, Kiel, Germany. 
—— 6-8 — Annual Regatta, St. Michaels, Md. 
ust 7 — Rendezvous C.B.Y.R.A., Tilghman’ s Creek, 
laibourne, Md. 
As 7-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


M 
— 9-11 — Annual Cruise, American Y. C., Rye, 


August 9-11 — Inter-Lake Y. R. A. Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 
Lake Erie. 

August 11-13 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

August 12-20-— Annual Cruise, New York Y. C., New 
London, Conn. 

Ano 14-16 — ‘Chesapeake Bay Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, 


August 15 — Waukegan Race, Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 
August 18— Annual Regatta, New York Y. C., Matta- 
poisett, Mass. 
— t 22 — Annual Regatta, New York Athletic C., 
ecution Light. 
August 22 — Cornfield Auxiliary and Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. 
August 22-23 — — Regatta, ¥. CG. of Stone Harbor, 
Stone Harbor, N. 
— t 29-30 — ras Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 
cean City, N. J. 
August 31 — Sears Bowl Races for Junior Championships, 
Bay Shore Y. C., Bay Shore, L. I. 
September 4— Vineyard Lightship and Return, Stam- 
ord Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 
September 5— Overnight Race to Stratford Shoal and 
eturn, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C.,O yee ay, L. I. 
September 5, 19, 20, 27 — Eight-Metre hampionships, 
Gibson Island Y. 8. 
September 5-7 sy iiangular Race, Chicago-Michigan 
City-St. Joseph-Chica; 
September og —_ Class | Rand Eight-Metre Champion- 


Septenber 12-13 — Comet Class, National Champion- 
Regatta, Richmond County Club, Great Kills, 


September 19 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C 

September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River Sailing Association, Washington, D. 

October 9 — Race to Stratford Shoal and Northport Har- 
bor, New Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


International Star Class 
July 7-9 — Atlantic Coast Olympic Finals, West Long 
Island Sound. 
ws = — United States Olympic Finals, West Long 
slan 

















i stig ead 1— Sheridan Shore Y. C., Wilmette 
arbor, Ill. 
Anes 4-8— Corry Trophy Races, Great South Bay, 


August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta, Kiel, Germany. 

— t a — Atlantic Coast Championships, Moriches 
ay, L. 

September 1-8— World’s Championship, Rochester 

. C., Lake Ontario. 
Se tember 5-7 — Eighth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
ries, Seaside Park, N. 

a President's Cup Regatta, Washing- 

on, D.C. 


Power 


May 10 — Albany-New York Outboard Marathon. 

May 23—Third Annual Delaware River Outboard 
aera, Delaware River Yachtsmen’s League, Tren- 

on, N. J. 

June 13 — Cruise to Put-in-Bay from Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Cleveland Y. C. 

July 4— Yacht Moteur Club de France, Paris. Spreckels 
Trophy, O 


utboar 
‘July 11— Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club. 


July 18-20 — Power Boat Cruise, Chicago to Mackinac I. 
tay 25 — Gold Cup Race, Lake George, N. Y 

August 1-2 — Charles River Pa Boston. . 
August 7-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


ugust 9—Cruiser Race to Put-in-Bay from Detroit, 

ARS Cleveland. 

August 22-23— National Sweepstakes Regatta, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Anges 24 — Mile Time Trials, Outboards and Inboards, 

Bank 

September 5-8 — International Motor Yachting Union 
Regatta, Detroit. 

Se ee Cup Regatta, Washing- 

on, 5 


Long Island Y. R. A. Schedule 


May 23 — American Y. C. 

May 30 — Memorial Day, ecm W..C. 
May 31— Manhasset Bay Y 

June 6 — Seawanhaka Cointbien 5. 
June 13 — Larchmont Y. C. 

June 20 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

June 27 — New Rochelle ¥: oy 

July 3 — American Y. C. 

July 4 — Independence Day, Larchmont Y. C. 
July 5 — Knickerbocker Y. .: 

July 11— Indian Harbor Y. C 

July 18-25 — Larchmont Y. C. Race Week. 
August 1— Stamford Y. = 

August 8 — American Y. C 

August 15 — Huguenot Y 

August 22 — New York i thiotic Club. 
August 29 — Port Washington Y. C. 
September 5 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 7 — Labor Day, pena x. GC. 
September 12 — Indian Harbor Y. C 
September 19 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 26 — Open Date. 





N.Y.Y.C. Annual Regatta To Be Held in 
August 


The regatta of the New York Yacht Club 
will be held this year on August 18th, while 
the club is undertaking its annual cruise to 
Buzzards Bay and vicinity. In previous years 
the annual regatta has been held at Glen 
Cove in June. The club’s decision to combine 
its two big annual events will undoubtedly 
increase the attendance at both. The cruise 
itself begins, as usual, at New London, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the American Yacht 
Club cruise, and the starting date is set for 
August 12th. Rainbow and Yankee are ex- 
pected to head the daily runs to Newport, 
Edgartown, Mattapoisett, and back to New- 
port. 

A feature of the cruise will be a race at 
Newport, on August 20th, the last day of the 
cruise, for the new 32-foot class. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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MAY, 1936 


“MAGNIFICENT 


appearance and performance’’—say yachtsmen 


Magnificent is an apt word to apply to these 
1936 Elcos. Especially the 48’ Twin Screw 
Motor Yacht. For it is the kind of boat every 
yachtsman dreams of owning. 


Elco is proud of these boats, as it is of all 
Elcos. As you inspect them you will see results 
that could only have been achieved through a 
combination of masterly design and the most 
experienced boat-building. Behind every Elco 
there is tradition — for Elco has been building 



















Y-1-48 od AGO eS 


the country’s outstanding cruisers and motor 
yachts for 44 years. Elco has pioneered almost 
every major cruiser development. Their latest — 
Fresh-Water Engine Cooling — is an outstand- 
ing example. It eliminates salt-water corrosion, 
cuts repair bills and increases engine efficiency. 


The Elco fleet definitely offers you more of 
the features that spell real comfort, safety and 
pleasure in yachting . 
of magnificent boats. 


. inacomplete selection 


The Elco 48’ Motor 
Yacht. Big, roomy, 
luxurious, with 
sweeping, distinctive 
lines. Ideal for ex- 
tended cruises with 
all the comforts of 
home. Divan-berths 
in deckhouse and 
three cabins below 





decks sleep 6. Quar- 
ters for 2 crew and 
galley forward. Safe, 
wide side-decks. 
From $15,500. 





Vibrationless Power—Sound Proofing 




















Custom Cruisette 
38. Here’s a big, able 
cruiser that can 
weather any sea, yet 
is easily handled by 
her owner. Forward 
cabin sleeps 4; con- 
vertible deck cabin 2 
to 4. Built with com- 
fort and pleasure in 
mind . . . nothing is 
crowded or cramped. 
Price $6,450. Other 
Cruisette 38 models 
from $5,850. 


Inspect the six 


Fresh-Water Engine Cooling 
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oe 
Oinditee 41 (Double Cabin Model). A new Elco, 1936 models now  Cruisette 32 (Day Boat). A new model that’s “tops” 
distinguished by its spaciousness and cabin arrange- om display at Port as a utility boat ... for day cruising with large 
ment. Sleeps 7 to 9 in cabins fore and aft of bridge, FJ]co—or write to- Patties, for fishing, or for use as a tender. Large open 
and separate skipper’s cabin forward. Large galley cockpit, helmsman’s shelter, and lavatory, dressing 


and plenty of extra stowage space. Price $9,750. day for descrip- room and galley forward. Price $3,150. 


tive literature 


The Permanent Exhibit of Elco Cruisers 
113 E. 46 St. (at Park Ave.), N. Y.C. (WI. 2-3830) 


Plant: THE ELCO WORKS, Bayonne, N. J. 
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PERCHANCE a propos of the regret- 
table demise in Pelican Bay, Cal., of 
Kinkajou (named for a nocturnal, ar- 
boreal, carnivorous mammal, easily do- 
mesticated and responsive to petting) C. 
Shepard Lee of Santa Barbara confides 
the rumor that ‘“‘one reason why the 
Coast Guard issoembarrassed for money 
is that their planes are being used to spot 
stills in Kentucky or thereabouts. 

“This may not be true,” he observes, 
“or the money spent may be inconse- 
quential. I believe it is worth investigat- 
ing, however, in view of some yachting 
accidents of late.” ... 


“ At last England begins to stir,’’ re- 
marks Capt. (‘Stout fella’) Ludwig 
Schlimbach, impresario of the Bermuda 
to Cuxhaven Transatlantic epic, in a 
recent communiqué... . “I just re- 
ceived a notice from the editor of the 
YacuTinGc Montuaty that he will pub- 
lish my letter to him and that he is going 
to do his little bit to coax some of the 
Limies into the race.” 


Incidentally, he inquired on behalf 
of a group of Swedish yachtsmen, 
whether they could fly the colors of 
their country if they chartered an 
American yacht for the race... . I 
guess not. Probably they’d have to buy 
her to change her nationality. 


And there was the fellow who defined 
a rhumb line as the shortest distance be- 
tween the Booze Armada and the 
United States during Prohibition. 


Recruiting a crew for a schooner in 
the forthcoming Bermuda grind was 
happily accomplished after the usual 
coy advances and retreats by several 
of the prima donnas approached on the 
subject. . . . Then the wretched oaf 
who had been entrusted with the deli- 
cate task discovered to his horror that 
he had left out the owner. 


Hands aboard 8.8. American Farmer 
were farm hands when the vessel made 
co 

feo 
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her Transatlantic passage with 117 cows 
from the Island of Guernsey. Appar- 
ently the sea air agreed with the cows 
because they gave milk prodigally 
throughout the voyage. The crew be- 
came so weary of milking and drinking 
milk that the most sentimental among 
them have lost any lingering desire to 
go back to the land. The cows, bound 
for Connecticut’s green pastures, ap- 
peared reluctant to leave the ship. 


In the cabled despatch to the Herald 
Tribune which recounted the passage 
of Queen Mary down the River Clyde 
(during which the mammoth vessel 
proved herself a good mudder) there 
appeared the following paragraph: 

“The wheel... was hard aport, 
but the swing of her bow to starboard 
could not be checked and there was not 
sufficient way for the rudder to have 
effect. There was a minute that seemed 
an age to the few invited guests aboard. 
All eyes were fixed on that relentlessly 
swinging bow.” 

Well, maybe her engines were going 
astern — but it isn’t so stated. 


Dr. Frank Calderone, physiologist 
and bon vivant, announces he is going 
to make experiments in the prevention 
of seasickness during the Bermuda race. 
He will work on the guys who don’t turn 
out promptly when called for their 
watches. 


I heard of a fellow invited for the 
Bermuda race who, when apprised that 
the rest of the crew planned to chip in 
something apiece to help defray the 
expenses of the voyage, said: ‘‘ Well, 
count me out. . . . That would make 
us all professionals.” ... When an 
owner gets a break, that will be news. 


Some optimist has conceived the idea 
of shipping one of those familiar Pullman 
signs when cruising with Gordon Ray- 
mond: “QUIET, PLEASE. OTHER 
PASSENGERS SLEEPING.” 


President Roosevelt will join the 
ranks of sailing yachtsmen again this 
summer, having chartered Harry Tweed’s 
Sewanna. ... Paul Rust found the 
Chief Executive excellent at the helm 
of Amberjack before he took command 
of the Ship of State. 


Recent inquiries by telephone: Will you 
please send me complete information 
on all the yachts in the East?... 
Would a 40-foot cruiser be all right to 
go offshore in? ... And how many 
board feet are there in a boat of that 
size? . . . Can you recommend a boat 
about 35 feet long in which I could 
cruise from San Pedro to Alaska? Speed 
is no object. If she develops 15 knots, 
that’s plenty. . . . How do you ab- 
breviate ‘“‘steam yacht’’? 

Well, an abbreviated steam yacht is a 
power boat, I should think. 


To ‘‘Landsman”’ who wrote YAcutT- 
ING’s Editor that he had heard of some- 
one who had owned more than 25 
yachts in the course of his nautical 
career, I submit the case of the late Joe 
Wharton who built the seagoing villa 
that stands on one of the Dumplings off 
Conanicut Island in the Middle Pas- 
sage, Narragansett Bay. Cap’n Joe once 
boasted a contemporary fleet of 30 
boats. 


YACHTING 


This isn’t an advertisement — but 
John Alden claims that canned beer is 
the best inside ballast — for man or boat. 





C. R. Hansen’s Water Witch has the 
local Floridians so spellbound as a re- 
sult of her racing triumphs in Southern 
waters that they are backing her to come 
out on top in the Cux tour. 


Bayard Dill, reigning Commodore of 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, tuned 
up Achilles for the Six-Metre races but 
Jim Pearman sailed her in the series. 
. . . They are law partners ashore and 
sea lawyers afloat... . 


“Johnny” Johnson has a new ‘‘Six”’ 
building and will confine his depreda- 
tions to foreign waters this summer. 


The yachtsman who names his boat 
Brilliant or Vanitie or Meteor or Flash 
or Shimna or anything connoting scin- 
tillant glamor is confronted with the 
necessity, if he be consistent, of keeping 
the chrome fires burning. 


From A. P. Lowell of Boston comes a 
joyous contribution clipped from the 
roto section of the Boston Herald. It’s 
a picture titled ‘‘Underrunning”’ and 
represents a fishing schooner hard on the 
wind, standing away from one of her 
dories. The explanation beneath reads: 


“AUTHENTIC glimpse of fishing on 
the Grand Banks in this oil painting by 
Laroy A. Coombs of Vinalhaven, Me. 
The schooner ‘ Lizzie Maud’ is luffing up 
to leeward after having spoken one of 


her dories. Her captain was George 
Smith.” 


It amused me, writes Mr. Lowell, as 
being the converse of a line I recently 
read in a magazine story, wherein the 
hero ‘“‘pulled hard on the rudder-bar 
and bore off to windward.” 


All of which suggests 


A NAUTICAL CAROL 
The hero pulled hard on the rudder-bar 
And off to windward bore, 
And the ship luffing up 
To leeward for scup 
Gave berth to a snug lee shore. 


And Captain Smith was a gallant sight 
As he trod the reeling keel 
A smart scupper skipper 
Who steered by the Dipper 
And sailed an automobile. 
TELLTALE 











The magnificent auxiliary barkentine yacht Intrepid is owned by Walter P. Murphy, Esq. Designed by 
Arthur B. Raymond. Built by George Lawley and Son Corporation. Overall length, 205 feet. In keeping 
i with her superb appointments throughout, this interesting yacht is powered with Winton-Diesel engines. 


ciigasy WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION * CLEVELAND + OHIO + U.S. A. 
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WIiNTON-POWERED 
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Ready to Go Overboard 


From a Painting by 


Rolf Klep 
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Lines leading into a picture are better if they enter from or near a corner. Here the figure adds interest 


Photography For the Yachtsman 


ELLSWORTH FORD 





O GO on a cruise without a camera would be, 
to me, almost as inexcusable as leaving the 
anchor behind. Of course, being a “‘nut’’ on 
marine photography, I could not feel any 
other way about it. Nevertheless, I know 

| many others who have tried their cameras 

at sea and have obtained such satisfaction 
from the pictures — both for their memory value and their 
photographic excellence as well — that the camera is one of 
the first items listed for the dunnage bag. 

This being so, I have been asked to write something about 
taking pictures on the water for the benefit of those who have 
not yet tried it or who have obtained poor results due to lack 
of experience or exact knowledge of how to get the most 
from the available outfit. 

Just as you have to acquire sea legs to be a good sailor, 
certain things about taking pictures on the water need to be 
learned to make one a good nautical snapshooter. It is diffi- 
cult to be simple and exact at the same time, but I hope that 
what I set down here from my experience will be of some as- 
sistance to those who want to obtain satisfactory results. 

The chances are that you already have a camera, and you 














may be thinking of getting a better one. I would like to say 
at the outset that I consider the way you take the picture, 
the film you use and the adjuncts, such as the finder and 
filters, more important than the camera itself. The reason 
for this is that on the water, there is almost always an over- 
sufficiency of light. Consequently, just as one squints his 
eyes when on the water, so the diaphragm of a Jens must 
usually be ‘‘stopped down” to a small opening to keep it 
from letting in too much light. This is quite all right because 
the center part of almost every lens gives a very sharp image. 
This means, therefore, that on water a fast lens does not 
give much extra advantage, except for rapid action shots 
requiring very fast shutter speed. 

Do not, then, be scornful of the simple box camera, such 
as the Brownie. Even in the hands of the tyro, this inexpen- 
sive camera is likely to bring in the best average of hits and 
runs. There are several reasons for this. The first is that it 
has universal focus. This means that there is no distance 
scale to be set. In a snap (as they say in England) of a boat 
approaching, the focus is constantly changing. This accounts 
for a lot of soft shots taken by the more expensive cameras 
of the focusing type, whenever the diaphragm is set for a 
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large opening; if the picture is enlarged, the result is fuzzy. 
Second, with the box camera, you have no difficulty in taking 
in part of your own boat, the man at the wheel and the heel- 
ing yacht in the distance, and having them all in sharp focus. 
Such a picture makes good composition. It also ties up your 
own boat with what you saw and helps tell the story. Uni- 
versal focus cameras can also be secured in neat folding form 
at a reasonable price. They will not, however, take fast mov- 
ing objects at close range. The sailing dinghy is, for this 
reason, more difficult to take than the Cup defender. Of 
course, the finer cameras of the focusing type may be used as 
universal focus outfits by making the lens aperture reason- 
ably small and setting the focus at 25 or 50 feet. 

The next consideration is print size and compactness. I 
find the 214 by 3 inch print the smallest that you can look 
at in an album without difficulty. The folding Six-20 Kodak 
takes this size and, because of its use of a small steel film 
spool, it is compact and fits easily into the pocket. This is al- 
most a necessity, for where on deck is there a safe place for a 
camera? Panatomic and §. 8S. (super sensitive) Panchromatic 
film can be had on these spools. The former has a fine grain, 
always an asset if you wish to make big enlargements. The 
“S.S. Pan,” as the latter is called, is faster, especially in less 
effective light of early morning and late afternoon. This you 
will find an asset as the days get shorter and the sun lower. 








Photographs of speed boats in rapid motion 

require fast shutter speed and large lens open- 

ing. Try to get them coming into the picture 
rather than going out of it 





















The two pictures at the right were made with a 
miniature camera, the film measuring less 
than 1” by 114". They make pleasing 8" by 


10" enlargements. A red filter was used 


I lost an expensive camera while 
traveling in England and bought a 
Six-20 Kodak to replace it. Because 
it fitted into a pocket, I took more 
pictures than I otherwise would have, 
many of which have been reproduced 
in print. As an adjunct to this type of 
camera, I strongly advise getting a 
separate view finder with lenses in it, 
through which to look. These finders 
snap on with a spring, but it is better 
to have them attached; also, I advise 
having a cable release. With these 
two extras you can hold the camera 
firmly against your forehead, aim as 
with a telescope, and make your ex- 
posure with much less danger of 
jiggling the camera. Moreover, you 
get a much more comprehensive feel- 
ing of the subject and the composi- 
tion. Another advantage of this 
camera is that it opens in one motion 
and the shutter does not have to be 
‘“‘cocked”’ to shoot. This camera can 
also be had with faster or better 
lenses, if one wishes. 

No discussion of cameras today is 
complete without mentioning minia- 
ture cameras. If you like to take a lot 
of pictures, they give the advantage of from sixteen to 
thirty-six exposures without reloading, and at a very small 
film expense. They have the versatility of the finest cameras; 
that is, they cover a wide range of exposures, you get lenses 
that are very fast, and also various degrees of telephoto. 
Without blurring the image, they will stop very fast action, 
such as a motor boat race or a dive off the bowsprit, and 
shoot successfully in poor light. But the economy of film is 
offset by the cost of enlargement, and you have to wait for 
this to be done unless you have your own enlarger. If I were 
getting a miniature camera I would want one of the best — 
the Kodak Retina, the Leica or the Contax, and a suitable 
enlarger with it. Making enlargements is not a difficult 
process, and does not require even a dark room if one works 
evenings. If you like doing this sort of thing yourself, the 
fascination of seeing a print from a good negative slowly 
develop before your eyes is a never failing source of interest 
and excitement. There is versatility in making enlargements 
over contact prints, in that you can intensify certain parts of 
the enlargement and hold back others, by shading it with 
the hand or a piece of cut paper while printing. 

On winter evenings you can go over the films you have 
taken in the summer and make some nice enlargements. 
Your labors will recall the good times you have had and the 
places you have been. For me, this work has great fascination. 


Right. This picture, taken with an inexpensive box camera, shows an arrange 
ment of light spots to help the composition. The figure provides “human interest 

















Many a night I have been carried from 
one print to another, until daylight 
stealing in the window has reminded 
me that it was time to quit. 

Cameras are made to be focused by 
several different methods that arrange 
themselves into three groups. The ma- 
jority fall into the first group. With 
these cameras you judge that the sub- 
ject is at a distance of ten feet, let us 
say. You then rack the lens out till a 
pointer or a dot corresponds to num- 
ber ten on a scale. It should then be in 
focus. 

In the second group, the focus is set 
by eyesight. The image which on the 
film is taken upside down is reversed 
by a mirror so that you see the image 
on a ground glass, full size, and up to 
the instant of making the exposure. 
Cameras arranged in this way are 
called reflex cameras. They are fine for 
seeing the composition, but it is hard 
to get sharp focus quickly unless you 
have sharp eyesight at a close distance. 
Graflex and Rolleiflex cameras are 
examples of these. 

In the third group, the focus is 
found with a range finder. Looking 
through the finder you see the image 
divided into two parts, and when these 
are brought together the subject is in 
focus. 

This summarizes the ways in which 
cameras are focused. The last men- 
tioned is the most exact. The selection, 
of course, is a matter of personal 
choice. 

In focusing, when you have figures in 
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the foreground and a definite subject in the distance — that 
is to say, two planes on which to focus — a compromise is 
necessary. In this case it is better to favor the distant ob- 
ject and let the foreground be a little soft. If the lens of the 
camera is stopped down as much as possible, this helps to 


sharpen the foreground. This stopping down, however, is - 


done at the expense of time, which brings us to the subject 
‘of exposure. 


Exposure and Time 


One cannot mention exposure without mentioning time. 
These factors vary inversely for a given light. When you stop 
down the lens, you must give a longer exposure. 


Large opening — fast shutter speed — less detail. 
Small opening — longer exposure — more detail. 


Therefore, if you want sharp pictures, take as slow an ex- 
posure as will stop the action, and stop down accordingly. 

For getting the right exposure and time there are now on 
the market good, compact meters. The amount of light is 
something that is quite misleading, but with one of these 
meters you are almost sure to get the proper exposure every 
time. A meter, however, is one more thing to carry, so if you 
haven’t one I shall try to explain. 

The newest films have two coatings; a fast one and a 
slower one. A two hundred 
per cent error can be made 
in exposure with these and 
you will still get a picture. 
This, however, will al- 
low you only one stop too 
far open and one point too 
slow, to overexpose. To 

- explain: On your lens, the 
f. figures which indicate 
the diaphragm openings, 
from one stop to the 
next, double or halve the 
amount of light let in, and 
the time figures double or 
halve the time. To make 
sure that you understand 
this, f. 8 is twice as fast as 
f. 11, ie., lets in double 
the light. But here’s the 
jinx — 1/100 second is 
twice as fast as 1/50 sec- 
ond, but lets in only half 
the light. An exposure of 
f. 8 at 1/100 thus equals 
f. 11 at 1/50. 

Now, if you expect some 
great secret to be divulged 
you are going to be disap- 
pointed, for my suggestion 
is that you follow the 
method of trial and error. 
Study the light, then try 
three similar exposures at 
f. 11 of 1/100, 1/50, 1/25 
second each. Have these 
developed and_ printed, 
and the results will tell 
you more than I can. A 
few general suggestions 
may be helpful, however. 

Smoky southwest days 
are brighter than they 
look. They will fool you. 








This shot shows a pleasing composition in which the lines con- 
verge to show the most important object. The figure in the 
foreground serves to add a personal touch. This picture was 
taken with an inexpensive box camera having universal focus 
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Toward the sun (but not shining in the camera), stop down 
one, or speed up one point. 

For sunsets (sun covered), try f. 8 at 1/50. 

Take moonlight. effects against the sun when the sun is 
high enough to shoot without having it shine in the lens, 
stop f. 16; or shoot them with the sun near the horizon 
partly obscured by clouds, using a small stop. Photographing 
over a body of water makes for good moonlight effects. 

To take pictures in the shade, open the shutter diaphragm 
two or three stops more. Sunlight in such an exposure should 
be avoided as the film in the sunny part will be overexposed. 

Close-ups require a little more exposure. They do not 
expose the film to as much light as a view. 

Verichrome and Panatomic films require about the same 
exposure. 8S. 8. Panchromatic is a little faster in bright light, 
but the difference is more marked in poor light. 

Sky is always overexposed as compared to the rest of a 
film. The better films compensate for this somewhat. Even 
with these films, your picture will be improved by using a 
color filter. 

Films are very sensitive to blue light. A color filter helps 
to hold this back. With the older type film, sky was always 
much overexposed, and the sky in a print was flat white. A 
sky filter has the upper half yellow, and this does not affect 
the time of exposure. I have two yellow filters, K-1 and K-2, 
and a red one, R-10. 
These require more ex- 
posure; the red one is very 
tricky. It will give you 
white sails against an al- 
most black sky. Use the 
filters away from the sun 
when the sky is blue, pref- 
erably with clouds, such 
as one gets with westerly 
winds. With a southerly 
wind, the sky is luminous 
with yellow light and a 
filter does not help much. 


Composition 


Composition is some- 
thing you may avoid con- 
sidering because you think 
it is difficult. Boiled down 
to its essentials, it only 
means arranging masses of 
light and shade inside a 
rectangle. Your guess is 
as good as the next man’s, 
and there is no one to 
gainsay you. But your 
sense of composition will 
be improved if you make a 
point of analyzing pic- 
tures and you will find 
that the subject is one 
which becomes more in- 
teresting as you progress. 

There are some rules of 
composition that will help 
you at the start. Don’t get 
a horizon line right across 
the center of a picture. 
Shoot slightly up or down. 
The horizon is one of the 
difficult factors in all 

(Continued on page 110) 
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In rough water one takes a terrific beating in an outboard marathon, where there is little chance of changing one’s position 


Winning Outboard Races 


By 


FRED JACOBY, JR. 


As Told to Everett B. Morris 


winning of the George H. Townsend Medal last year 

for scoring more points in sanctioned regattas than 
any other driver in the country, and equally awed by what 
appears to him to be an unusual record of success in out- 
board marathons, has asked me to reveal the secret behind 
my long record of winning races. 

In the first place, there is no secret. Any driver who makes a 
habit of collecting prizes will tell you that. There is no trick 
to it. Merely apply equal parts of common sense and patience 
and you can do it, too. That is, if you get your share of good 
racing luck. The outboard sport being what it is, you need a 
break from the god of chance now and then to keep up there 
“in the money.” 

But here are a few of the primary rules I have followed 
ever since I discovered that outboard races were won with 
motors and not with boats: 


r NHE editor of YACHTING, apparently impressed by my 


1. Thorough, intelligent testing of engines and their prepa- 
ration for racing is the prime factor. The fellow who works 
the hardest is the driver who goes the farthest. 


2. Good equipment is half the battle. ‘Haywire stuff” gets 
you nothing but trouble and expense—not prizes. 


3. If you are not a good mechanic yourself, hire one, or team 
up with some chap who really knows his business. Don’t 
waste time and money on “‘phonies.”’ 


4. Get your hull from a reputable builder, one whose boats 
have proved successful over a stretch of years in high class 





competition. The backyard builder, or the self-styled expert 
racing hull designer with his mess of crackpot ideas, will take 
your money and then laugh when you chase the rest of the 
field around the course or do a circus flip-flop in your boat. 


I have made what amounts almost to a fetish of careful 
preparation and upkeep of my racing outfits. I come natu- 
rally by my bent for meticulous attention to even the most 
minor details. My father is a boatbuilder, a craftsman of the 
old school who believes in doing the very best possible job 
every time he bends a frame or fastens a plank. Two boats 
that he built for himself more than thirty years ago are still 
in service on Long Island Sound. It is he who taught me the 
value of precision and extreme care in my hobby, outboard 
racing. 

So much for generalities. Let’s get down to particulars 
and the way to go about them. Mind you, these are only 
my ideas. They have done well by me and I think they will do 
the same for you if you follow them patiently. 

When you get a new motor from the factory or dealer, 
don’t make the mistake of thinking it is ready for immediate 
racing. Perhaps one in a hundred is ready. The other ninety- 
nine have certain mechanical inequalities due to the proc- 
esses of mass production. The manufacturer finishes every- 
thing as well as possible by machine. He cannot afford to 
hand finish the engine and still turn it out at a price that the 
majority of outboard racers can afford. So it is up to you, 
with your file and emery paper, to make the engine what its 
designer intended it to be. 
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You don’t do that by lifting it out of its packing crate, 
clamping it onto the transom of your boat and going right 
into a race. You do it by checking the cylinder assembly, 
getting everything in balance, finding the proper propeller, 
and carrying out a series of thorough tests until you have 
obtained the maximum of power and speed and reduced to 
the minimum the chances of breakdown. 

My brother is head of my pit crew — a good pit crew is 
nearly as important as the driver — and I have a testing 
course on the Hackensack River a couple of miles from our 
home We keep in a test book a complete record of every run 
made by every engine in our equipment, its performances 
with various hulls, propellers, spark plugs and boat weights. 
If there is any secret behind our success, it is testing. Some- 
- times we spend a whole day on the river with one motor, just 
trying one propeller after another. 

When we get a new motor or a new power head (I haven’t 
had an entirely new motor in something like two years) we 
take it out on the Hackensack and record its performance 
through a tachometer and water speedometer. We do this to 
find the maximum speed in its condition at that stage of its 
development. 

Suppose, for instance, that it is a Class C motor and does 
fifty miles an hour on the straightaway. After the first 
test, we take the engine down, start with the crankshaft and 
work right through the whole motor. We straighten and 
balance the crankshaft if that proves necessary. Cylinders 
are supposed to be round and straight. If they aren’t, we 
make them so. Pistons are supposed to be round, and ring 
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grooves so made that wobbling is impossible. We weigh 
pistons and connecting rods on a set of apothecary’s scales to 
see that they all weigh alike. This must be done to insure a 
perfectly balanced and smoothly performing motor. It is 
seldom that two pistons weigh exactly the same because of 
the inequalities of casting. Rods must be straight as well as 
of equal weight. 

Go through the lower unit in the same way. Be sure that 
it runs absolutely free, without the slightest tendency to 
bind. Once the shaft and gears are properly set, you won’t 
have trouble unless a bearing goes bad from improper lubri- 
cation or water leakage. You can avoid rust and corrosion, 
with their consequent evils, by taking the lower unit down 
after every race, cleaning it thoroughly and repacking it 
with outboard gear lubricant. If you wait until you get 
home from a regatta held on salt water before you do this 
job, you'll find that salt water on the bearings already has 
stiffened up the unit. 

We will presume that you have given your motor its first 
test, observed its performance and gone through the process 
of balancing and smoothing everything subject to friction. 
Go out and make a new test. If you find that the outfit is 
slower instead of faster, the cause is likely to be a part that 
is not properly fitted. That is where the work comes in. 
Constant experiment and repetition of tests makes for 
perfection. 

Once you get the engine right, that is, pulling its peak 
horse power and winding smoothly, put it away until you are 
ready to race. Remember that the more you use it the more 


it wears. Five minutes of running time, once everything is 
set, is sufficient to seat the piston rings properly. If the motor 
hits its peak early in your trials and then gradually loses 
speed, a new check is indicated. 

The engine’s performance is governed by the length of 
time you can keep it operating at its best compression. This 
depends upon your ability to keep pistons and rings provid- 
ing a tight seal, but not so tight that there is danger of their 
binding or “‘freezing.”’ 

The cylinder assembly is the whole story in so far as power 
is concerned. Have your cylinders round, smooth and 
straight. Then get a good fitting piston and see that the 
rings seat as they should to obtain the proper seal; not so 
tight as to wear the cylinder walls and not so loose as to lose 
valuable compression. 

Once this is done, the next thing is to watch the assembly 
carefully for wear and for warping due to intense heat. We 
use chrome alloy cylinders because they have longer lives 
than cast iron blocks. Remember that the best outboard 
engines are turning up 7,000 revolutions per minute. That 
means that every minute the piston is moving 14,000 times 
past the intake and exhaust ports and that one side of 
the piston is exposed to virtually a steady flame as it 
forces the exhaust gases out of the cylinder. 


Fred Jacoby with one of his marathon out- 
fits, showing tanks and fuel connections 





The fellows who win races are those who spend a lot of 
time experimenting with different propellers to get the most 
efficient combination of blade area, diameter and pitch. That 
is where the work comes in as you seek the extra r.p.m.’s that 
get you out in front and keep you there. 

The angle at which the engine is clamped onto the transom 
is another factor in speed. You can gain a whole mile an 
hour by moving the driving unit toward or away from the 
hull. Keep it out from the transom for racing in smooth 
water and nearer the boat for rough going. These changes, 
one way or another, account for maintaining the proper 
planing angle of the boat. And, of course, get the engine as 
high as possible on the transom without causing cavitation. 
The more of the lower part of the engine you have in the 
water, the more drag you have and the less speed. 

As to hulls, keep in mind that cheap boats are a poor 
economy and a detriment to your enjoyment of racing. After 
all, it is no fun always to be down in the ruck or trying to 
keep a wild boat right side up. Buy your hull from a re- 
putable builder, one whose products have proved satisfac- 
tory in top notch competition. Always keep the boat’s 
bottom slick. A good grade of varnish, rubbed down smooth, 
makes the best racing bottom. Be sure there are no wrinkles, 


In a race with many starters, getting away in the 
lead and clear of the wash of the other boats counts 
for much in helping one to win 


Left. A close start. The two drivers in the ruck are 
facing a rough, wet ride 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


no plane or sandpaper marks on the bottom. Those build up 
skin friction and reduce speed. 

The foregoing suggestions apply, in general, to all out- 
board racing, but there are a few other things to consider 
when you are preparing for a long distance race, such as the 
Albany marathon or the Delaware River shuttle between 
Trenton and Philadelphia. 

The trick in marathon racing is to keep down the r.p.m.’s. 
You don’t want your engine turning up as fast for a grind of 
one hundred miles as you do for a race that is run in a couple 
of five-mile heats. You keep the ‘‘revs’”’ down by swinging a 
wheel large enough to hold the engine speed down even if 
you forget yourself and open the throttle wide. You’ve heard 
marathon drivers say that they never open the throttle 
more than two-thirds or three-quarters of the way, but the 
chances are that every once in a while, unconsciously, they 
give it all the juice. 

Equipment is almost half the marathon battle. In the 
first place, it is better to use a larger hull or one with a larger 
cockpit than the average racing hydroplane possesses. That 
gives you more room for proper tank installation and for an 
occasional change in the position of your legs. Many a 

(Continued on page 119) 




















“Emancipator IV” in the act of lifting the 

record in the 225 Class to 64.748 m.p.h. at 

Miami Beach, driven by her owner, S. Mortimer 
Auerbach, of Atlantic City 


Right, top. Start of the final heat in the 225 
Class. “Tip-Toe,” owned by John Charles 
Thomas, of Easton, Md., took the honors in the 
class. She and “Emancipator IV” are both 
powered with Lycoming UHE motors 


Right. This little 20-foot Johnson speed cruiser 
won the Federal Mogul Cruiser Trophy and the 
next day set up a record in the mile trials of 
38.42 m.p.h., made with a Gray Fireball motor 
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Biscayne Bay Repeats 


Spectacular Racing in “225” Class Marks Close of Winter Season 
By HERBERT L. STONE 





OVING down from Palm Beach, where they 
had performed on Lake Worth just a month 
before, the 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes gave 
a demonstration of spectacular racing at 
the Twenty-Third Annual Biscayne Bay 
Regatta which confirmed the opinion that 

these little boats make the sportiest class yet promoted for 

the man who wants plenty of thrills and keen competition 
in his racing. 

In spite of choppy water on the course both days, March 
21st and 22nd, the six boats of the class put up a great fight 
in all three heats. The starts, with the drivers hitting the 
line at full speed with the smoke of the starting gun, and the 
finishes, also, were so close as to bring spectators to their 
feet with cheers. 

Tip-Toe, owned by John Charles Thomas, of Easton, 
Maryland, but piloted by Medford Voshell in her owner’s 
absence on a concert tour, won first honors in the class by 
taking a first, a second and a third place, for a total of 1085 
points. As speedy and consistent as this little boat is, it was 
probably only engine trouble, which developed in. the second 
heat, that kept Emancipator IV, S. Mortimer Auerbach’s 
flyer from Atlantic City, from winning, as this boat took 
the first and last heats with, apparently, always enough 
“‘up her sleeve” to keep ahead of the Chesapeake Bay craft. 
While Emancipator IV finished the second heat, she did so 
just one minute too late to score any points under the rules. 








The following day, in the mile trials, Auerbach drove 
Emancipator IV, with her Lycoming ‘‘225” motor, to a 
record of 64.748 m.p.h. average, boosting the old record, 
which she also held, by 1.229 miles. 

Another boat in the class to have hard luck in the second 
heat was the Snail, owned and driven by Hugh E. Gingras, 
of Rockledge, Fla. Her rudder fastenings let go, yet she 
finished the race in fourth place, with her mechanic perched 
on her stern holding the rudder in place. The time for the 
fastest heat, made by Emancipator IV,‘ was 53.571 m.p.h. 

There were plenty of other spectacular performances 
during the regatta, however, and one of these was turned 
in by a new, red-nosed Class E runabout fittingly named 
the Fireball, owned and driven by Paul Prigg, which beat 
Imp II, driven by Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd, in the first 
heat, as well as such fast boats as John Charles Thomas’ 
Myne and Jack Dunn’s Jay Dee. In the second heat, run 
the next day, Imp II got off to a bad start when Mrs. 
Rutherfurd could not get her engine started promptly, and 
while she was coming up fast on Fireball at the finish she 
had to be content with third place, Fireball winning with a 
speed of 43.062 m.p.h. for the course. This same Fireball 
tore into the Class E mile-trial record the next day when 
Paul Prigg drove her at 52.026 miles an hour as the average 
of two runs, to lift the former record of 47.691 held by Mrs. 
Rutherfurd, over four miles. This speed is pretty stiff for a 
runabout. 





In the little 135-cubic-inch class 
of hydroplanes Atlantic City again 
scored when S. Mortimer Auerbach 
drove his Emancipator III to an 
unofficial record of 45.965 m.p.h. in 
the first heat. But by dropping out 
of the second heat, because of a 
troublesome engine, honors in the 
class went to another of the Eman- 
cipator fleet, No. II, driven by Bud 
Taylor. 

When Clel Perry, driving Her- 
bert Mendelssohn’s big Madoshumi, 
had the bottom torn out of his 
speedy racer in the first heat and 
the boat sank under him, Mendels- 
sohn’s chances for permanent pos- 
session of the International Wana- 


Paul Prigg’s “Fireball” lifted the record for 

Class E runabouts over four miles when she 

made 52.026 m.p.h. over the mile course, 
using a Gray motor of the same name 


maker Trophy in the 850-cubic-inch 
class went a-glimmering. With two 
legs on the cup already won, he saw 
Jack Dunn, of Miami, take the two 
heats in Mischief, and this year’s 
“leg,” racing the second day against 
Sherman Crichfield’s Hell’s Angel. 
It was tough luck, even if Madoshumi 
was raised and can be repaired. The 
boat was powered with the big 
Duesenberg motor from Notre Dame, 
President’s Cup winner of last year. 

A fast, snappy little stepper 
turned out by Forest E. Johnson 
(several of them, in fact, were on the 
course) had things pretty much her 
own way in the small cruiser class 
of 21 to 30 feet. Gar Wood, Jr., 
driving one of these boats, took the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The “Puritan” ended her days as a Brava packet, trading between New Bedford and the Cape 
Verdes. This picture was made in 1915 by W. Cameron Forbes, son of one of the original owners 


The Fate of the Cup Defenders 


Part II—From the “Burgess Trio” to “Rainbow” 


By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


“Puritan,” 1885—1925 


to Brazil, W. Cameron Forbes, a member of the well- 

known yachting family of Milton, Mass., and Naushon 
Island, saw a familiar looking craft at anchor in the harbor 
of Porto Grande, Cape Verde Islands. Upon closer inspection 
she proved to be his uncle’s old schooner Puritan which, as a 
sloop, defeated Genesta in the fifth match for the Cup. 
Her bulwarks had been raised, her decks were littered with 
livestock and her sides were dingy from lack of paint and 
hard usage as a cargo boat in the islands, but Mr. Forbes 
was delighted to have found the craft which had been given 
up for lost some years before sailing out of Providence as a 
Brava packet. 

While Puritan’s racing career was comparatively brief, 
she won a number of handsome trophies, one of the most 
notable being the Goelet Cup of 1885, which the syndicate 
deeded to the Eastern Yacht Club as a perpetual challenge 
cup to be sailed for by both schooners and sloops in its an- 
nual regatta. It has been up for competition in forty-three 
regattas, and last summer was won by C. Raymond Hunt’s 
Hornet. 

Of the afterguard which sailed on Puritan in her first 
victory over Priscilla, the New York aspirant for Cup de- 
fense, there survive: Charles Francis Adams, Ralph E. 
Forbes, Commodore of the Quissett Yacht Club, and United 
States Senator Henry W. Keyes of New Hampshire. 


Set twenty years ago, while on his way from England 


A few weeks after her defeat of Genesta, the Boston de-- 


fender was put up at auction to settle the financial affairs 
of the syndicate and was bid in by Mr. Burgess in behalf of 
General Charles J. Paine, head of the coterie. He sold her 
almost immediately to J. Malcolm Forbes, another member. 

Under the Forbes ownership, with her old skipper Aubrey 
Crocker at the wheel, Puritan won the beautiful Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Cup of 1886 and, a few weeks later, the 
Puritan Cup at Marblehead. She sailed on all the squadron 
runs of the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs for the next 
four years, her last race being the squadron run from Vine- 
yard Haven to New Bedford on August 5th, 1890. Her only 
competitor in that contest was Volunteer, which won easily. 
Five years later, while with the Eastern Yacht Club fleet, 
she was on the runs from Marblehead to New London and 
on those of the New York Yacht Club as far as Vineyard 
Haven, but made no effort to race against such fliers as 
Defender, Vigilant and Volunteer. 

In 1896, she was changed to a schooner and, in 1902, was 
purchased by Charles H. W. Foster of Marblehead. 

Puritan’s career as a yacht closed in 1905 when she went to 
New Bedford and became what is known in those waters as 
a Brava packet, making two or three trips a year to the Cape 
Verde Islands. Her last owner, John Lopes of St. Vincent, 
hauled her on shore in 1925 to go to pieces. Her wheel hangs 
in a bright little hostelry at Marblehead. Puritan’s owners 
were as follows: 

1885, Gen. Charles J. Paine, et al, Boston; Gen. Paine, 
Boston; J. Malcolm Forbes, Boston; 1897, Henry B. Denni- 
son, Boston; 1900, J. Oakes Shaw, Boston; 1902, Charles 



































H. W. Foster, Marblehead; 1904, O’Connor Bros., 
East Boston; 1905, John Lopes, New Bedford; 1911, 
S. Lopes, St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands; 1921, 
John Lopes, St. Vincent. 





“Mayflower,” 1886—1908 


The only Cup defenders to meet, in subsequent 
races, the challengers which they defeated for the 
grand prize were Magicand Mayflower. The former’s 
victory over Cambria at Newport, ten days after the 
1870 match, has already been noted. A week after 
the last 1886 Cup race, Mayflower and Galatea went 
to Newport and the following June met for the 
fourth time in a regatta at Marblehead. In the 
Citizen’s Cup race at Newport, on September 
18th, 1886, Puritan also started but dropped out 
in the beat to West Island, while Galatea, pick- 
ing up a slant out of the Sakonnet River, nearly 
caught Mayflower at Brenton’s Reef but lost the 
race by 614 minutes, corrected time. 

In the race at Marblehead for the Puritan Cup, 
sailed on June 23rd, 1887, in a housed topmast 
breeze, Mayflower led Galatea from the start and 
won by nearly a quarter of an hour. That night the 
redoubtable ‘‘ Paddy”’ Henn not only acknowledged 
Mayflower’s superiority but had the satisfaction of 
filling a lost trophy, a privilege which had been 
denied him the year before because of the hole in 
the bottom of the America’s Cup. Incidentally, 
on her way home, Galatea stopped at Halifax and 
won her only races on this side of the Atlantic, 
beating the old schooner Dauntless in two events, 
the first on her time allowance and the second by 
nearly an hour, boat for boat. 

As he was about to put Volunteer into commis- 
sion, General Paine readily sold Mayflower in July, 
1887, to Edwin D. Morgan of New York, who raced 
her on the New York Yacht Club cruises in that 
year and the next, with indifferent success. In 1889, 
under the ownership of Frank T. Underhill, the 
yacht was changed to a schooner but failed to score 
either that year or the next against such fliers as 
Sachem, Sea Fox, Merlin and Grayling. 

Her next owner, William Amory Gardner of 
Boston, won a few races, including the Puritan Cup 
of 1894, as well as several runs on the cruise of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, of which Mayflower was flagship 
for three years. She also won squadron runs of the 
New York Yacht Club in the ten years he had her 
in commission. Mayflower’s last victory was over 





“Enterprise,” the yacht which defeated “Shamrock V™ in 1930, had 
the shortest history of any of the Cup yachts. Her racing was confined 
to 1930 and lasted only a little more than three months, after which 
she was hauled out at her builders’ yard in Bristol. Here we see her 
being broken up there last fall 





“Reliance,” the Cup defender of 1903, was the largest and most costly 
of all the yachts built for the defense of the America’s Cup. The 
photograph shows her finishing, in a fog, the last race of the series 
sailed against “Shamrock IIT.” This closed her racing career and she 
was laid up until she was broken up in 1913 
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“Defiance” was built in 1914 as a Cup aspirant. She ended her days as a motor freighter trading out of Norfolk 


Corona, in the run from New London to Newport on August 
7th, 1900, and her last race was the run to Vineyard Haven 
two days later. 

Her last owner, Mrs. Eva M. Barker of New York, had a 
motor installed in 1905. Mayflower was the only Cup defender 
that was ever equipped with auxiliary power. 

How she was dismasted off the Bahamas, while under 
charter to a number of treasure seekers, and narrowly missed 
being blown up by jettisoned boxes of dynamite while wallow- 
ing in the big seas before being abandoned, was described in 
April, 1932, YacuT1na. 

Mayflower’s owners were as follows: 1886, Gen. Charles J. 
Paine, Boston; 1887, Edwin D. Morgan, New York; 1889, 
Frank T. Underhill, New York; 1891, William Amory Gard- 
ner, Boston; 1905, Mrs. Eva D. Barker, New York; 1908, 
Chartered by Guy A. Scull, et al. 


“Volunteer,” 1887—1910 


The racing career of Volunteer, both before and after her 
victory over Thistle in the seventh Cup match, was unusually 
brilliant, especially in her first and second seasons, during 
which she won half a dozen famous trophies and a number 
of squadron runs. In 1887, besides the America’s Cup, she 
captured the Goelet, Morgan, Boston Herald, Providence 
and Newport Cups, three out of four squadron runs and, of 
course, the single trial race with Mayflower. The next year 
she took the Puritan and Goelet Cups but was “fluked out”’ 
of the two squadron runs in which she started. She was not 
in commission in 1889, but won her third Goelet Cup in 
1890 in the only race in which she competed. 

In 1891 came her lengthening and the shift to schooner rig, 
one of the last acts of her designer, Edward Burgess. He 
placed her mainmast so far forward and gave her such a 
huge mainsail that she was often called a ‘‘two-masted sloop,” 
as were some of the staysail schooners thirty odd years later. 
That season she won her fourth Goelet Cup by a narrow 
margin of 31 seconds, on corrected time, from Ralph N. 
Ellis’ Iroquois, despite a mix-up with Gracie at the Block 
Island buoy. 

She stayed out of the cruise of 1892 but made two squadron 
runs in that of 1893, taking the one from Vineyard Haven to 
New Bedford on August 15th, her final victory. 

The big Navahoe beat her easily in two runs in the cruise of 
1894, and the next year she was still further outclassed by 


Defender, Vigilant and Jubilee. Her last effort was in the 
Goelet Cup race of August 2nd, 1895. 

She was in commission occasionally during the next dozen 
years. In the first two she had the companionship of her old 
rival Puritan in landlocked Hadley’s Harbor on Naushon 
Island. Both flew the Forbes house flag, with its blue and 
white triangles, her owner sharing with Franklin Osgood, of 
the early seventies, and Charles H. W. Foster, thirty odd 
years later, the honor of owning two America’s Oup de- 
fenders. 

With the passing of Commodore Forbes in 1906, Volunteer 
appeared in the Yacht Register for two years under the owner- 
ship of Henry B. Forbes. In the spring of 1909, Charles Barr 
came over from New London and took her to New York to 
be broken up. It was quite fitting that the champion skipper 
should ease a champion boat out of the picture. 

Volunteer’s few owners were: 1887, Gen. Charles J. Paine, 
Boston; 1894, J. Malcolm Forbes, Boston; 1907, Henry 
B. Forbes, Boston; 1909, Charles Barr, New London. 


“Vigilant,” 1893—1910 


None of the defenders, subsequent to their Cup matches, 
had so successful a career as Vigilant. While Magic and Reso- 
lute were longer in existence and sailed more races, more than 
a third of their contests were sailed before they reached the 
zenith of their fame. During the eleven seasons in which 
Vigilant was in commission after her defeat of Valkyrie IT, 
she started in eighty-nine races and won thirty-six, an average 
of a trifle over forty per cent. It is quite true that her foreign 
venture in 1894 was disappointing, for Britannia beat her in 
twelve of their seventeen meetings. 

It was hardly expected that Vigilant would make much of 
a showing against Defender. In the three wins which she 
scored, two were due to accidents to the new boat and a third 
to the latter yacht’s disqualification in the first trial race. 
Vigilant, however, in her run from Huntington to New 
London on July 30th, 1895, logged an average of 1334 knots 
for the sixty-four miles. This stands as a speed record for 
major American sailing yachts. 

She lost the annual regatta of 1897 to the old cutter 
Bedouin and the Goelet Cup that year to Navahoe, but she 
won four squadron runs and led the fleet in the memorable 
210-mile run from Vineyard Haven to Bar Harbor. In 1899 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Shelter 


Which Did Not Prove Too Good When Sub- 
chaser 143 Dragged Down on a Mine Net 


By ALEX W. MOFFAT 


Signalling the unit leader. Radio telephones 
simplified communication between the ships of 
a subchaser unit in the latter part of the war 


7) HILE the Skipper peeled off his wet clothes 
| Imade the 4:00 p.m. log entries: ‘‘ Wind west, 
| force 8; barometer, 29.4; visibility, heavy 
| fog; sea choppy; anchored in 3 fathoms, both 
- ; anchors, 25 fathoms each.’ Gale and fog go 
| 2S hand and hand in British waters. 

We were anchored under the lee of an unseen headland 
and only the restless heaving of the surface indicated that 
outside a heavy sea was running, as well we knew. The reg- 
ular station of Unit One for listening patrol was an area 
between Land’s End and the Scilly Isles where tides from 
the Irish Sea meet those from the English Channel. In west- 
erly gales, such as this, even the big steel trawlers passed 
outside the islands rather than take the punishment waiting 
for them in the passage between Seven Stones Lightvessel 
and the southwest tip of England; for little subchasers built 
of wood, the station was literally untenable. Only a crew 















Outward bound on patrol. One of the 100-foot subchasers heads out to her station offshore 














which had reached shelter from a station like this could 
appreciate the relief we felt when the engines were rung off, 
with two anchors down, under the lee of the high land of 
Cornwall. Fog drove close to the water, barely revealing the 
shapes of the other two chasers anchored a few lengths 
ahead. The gale whistled in the wires and 143 jerked fret- 
fully at her anchor chains in the gusts. 

‘“‘ Just where are we, sir?’”’ I asked. 

The Skipper showed me, on the chart, a little cove in the 
east side of Falmouth Bay off the village of Flushing, five 
miles from the busy port of Falmouth. 

“Only a short run in to Falmouth, sir,” I suggested 
hopefully. 

The Skipper lit his pipe and shook his head. 

“Look at it from the point of view of the officer com- 
manding this unit,” he said. ‘‘We have left station without 
permission in time of war, even though he has reported to 
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While lively, and hard on their crews, the subchasers could stand a lot of punishment 


Operations by radio that we were unable to maintain station 
on account of weather, which God knows is true. The brass 
hats don’t know where we are sheltering. If we entered 
Falmouth they would believe we wanted an excuse for a few 
drinks, which is equally true. If we had stayed out there and 
lost a vessel the C.O., if he survived, would be court-mar- 
tialled for ‘unnecessarily hazarding his command.’ Likewise, 
should they choose to press a charge, leaving station in war 
time for any reason whatever is a court-martial offense, so 
you are damned if you do and damned if you don’t. Being a 


practical man, Lieutenant Atwood wishes to attract as little 


attention as possible to the present operation. | 

‘‘ Another and even better reason for staying here is a con- 
fidential message received yesterday saying that a mine net 
has been strung across the approaches to Falmouth Harbor. 
Location of entrance was not mentioned. I suppose the net 
is down there in the fog to leeward hung from a nice row of 
floating barrels connected by a steel cable, all set for that 
mine laying ‘sub’ that has been making extra work for the 
sweepers lately. Mr. Atwood showed his usual good judg- 
ment bringing us just here. Feel those squalls! I’ll bet Opera- 
tions in his steam heated office has no idea how hard it’s 
blowing.” 

All hands had permission to turn in for the night except an 
anchor watch and the regular radio watch. The night orders 
called for one machinist’s mate on duty at 4:00 a.m. to 
repair an air pump. I drew the four to eight morning watch. 

When I came on deck to take over from Thomas, the boat- 
swain’s mate, the night was black as the inside of a cow, 
and to keep from being blown the length of the deck I 
handed myself aft along the rail to the bridge where I 
bumped into the Skipper, awake as he usually was when the 
weather took a turn for the worse. The ship moved uneasily 
in the short, steep chop which hissed along the sides. 

‘Give her the rest of the chain before you turn in, Tom,”’ 
the Skipper ordered. ‘‘And you, Chad, lend a hand.” To- 
gether we struggled forward and veered the last ten fathoms 
on each chain, both bar taut. 

The Skipper dropped the sounding lead over the side and 
carried the end of the line below to his bunk. 

“‘T’ll be with you if she drags,” he called cheerfully. ‘This 
line is made fast to my wrist. If everything holds, wake me 
in time for first breakfast.” 

It was a lonely watch, listening to the wind and water 
noises and the complaining of the ship, a time to wonder 


about people back home, to hope the war would end soon 
and that the anchors would hold. From time to time I 
chatted with Sparks through the voice tube or had a few 
words at the engine room hatch with the cheerful demon 
who came up for a breath of fresh air from his labors on the 
pump. At six o’clock day broke, to reveal fog like driven 
steam which blanketed all sight of the other chasers or of the 
land ahead. Light colored, miniature seas frothed and broke 
angrily and the gale roared a sullen undertone to the high 
notes in the rigging, buffeting the chaser as though deter- 
mined to break her loose from her holding ground. 

I had just called the cook when a sudden furious squall 
drove against us. There was a twanging sound and the bow 
swung ominously to starboard. Instantly 1/43 began to drag. 
I ran forward to find the port chain hanging straight down. 
As I hurried back to call the Skipper, it occurred to me that 
if we shackled what was left of the port chain to the end of 
the starboard one we might have enough scope to hold her. 

The Skipper was already pulling on his trousers. While I 
reported he came up the ladder to the pilot house and rang 
the engine room telegraphs vigorously. Mr. Connolly, the 
second officer, appeared behind him. 

“Call the watch, Chad. Stand by to get under way.” 

The boys tumbled out, startled by the unexpected urgency 
of the bells. Mr. Connolly, competent and unhurried, went 
forward to get in the parted chain. My station at the wheel 
enabled me to keep an apprehensive eye straining into the 
fog under our lee. 

“Hey, Chief!” the Skipper called down the tube. ‘‘Snap 
into it. Get those engines going.” The telegraphs were set 
for half speed ahead. There was a hubbub of conversation in 
the engine room but no mechanical sounds. 

The Chief, breathless, appeared in the pilot house door. 

“Sorry, sir, the main air line was disconnected to fix a 
leaky joint. One of the boys forgot to shut off the only tank 
that had air in it. We’ll have it hooked up in a moment and 
the auxiliary going.” 

“How long before you will have enough air to start? 
We've got to get out of here!”’ There was no mistaking anx- 
iety in the Skipper’s voice. 

‘Ten minutes, sir; we’ll do the best we can.”’ The Chief 
vanished and I knew somebody’s ears would burn, for it was 
the first time he had let the Skipper down. 

Completely in charge of the remaining anchor, 1/43 slid 

(Continued on page 114) 
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From left to right, George F. Crouch, the designer; Jay 

Holmes, owner; Henry B. Nevins, builder, and L. L. Tie- 

man. At right, ‘‘Semloh’s” three propellers. Below, just after 

the yacht was waterborne. The raking mast encloses the 

uptake from the galley range and acts as an outlet for 
heated air from the galley 






“Semloh” is Launched 


On March 26th, the motor yacht ‘“‘Semloh,” designed by George F. 

Crouch for Jay Holmes, of Port Washington, L. |., took the water at 

the yard of her builders, Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y. The 

new yacht is 90 feet I.w.!. and 17 feet beam. She is double planked 

with mahogany and has teak decks. Three 150 hp. Buda-Lanova 

Diesels give a top speed of fifteen knots while the center engine alone 
drives her at an approximate speed of ten knots 


M. Rosenfeld 








“Venturer” leading “Water Witch” on the beat down Tampa Bay in an 18-mile southerly 
on the way to Habana. The former, owned by Edward Spence, was the winner in Class A 


R. Kendall Williams Photos 


Light Winds Across the Gulf 


“Babe” and “Venturer” Win in Annual Race from St. Petersburg to Habana 


By GIDGE GANDY 


“YO FORESTALL criticism as to the form of this story, 
we set up the plea of editorial license in advance of its 
telling. We then proceed to announce that this comes 

to you from the bridge deck of the cutter Pandora, through 
the courtesy of the U.S.C.G. system and a coast-to-cutter- 
to-plane-to-patrol-to-cutter-to-coast radio network. From 
this roving—and rolling — reviewing stand, we shall 
attempt to give a blow-by-blow, round-by-round description 
of the seventh annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race, from its 
spectacular start, Saturday noon, March 28th, to its dra- 
matic 12-knot finish. 

Should a few blows and rounds be omitted, please have in 
mind that twenty-one yachts turning to windward in light 
airs on the Gulf of Mexico are twenty-one needles in a wet 
haystack! 

In seven years no start was as spirited as this one. An 18- 
knot southerly breeze came up Tampa Bay with the incom- 
ing tide as ten schooners, six ketches, three cutters and two 
yawls, flying the ensigns of three nations and the colors of 
fifteen clubs, approached the starting line on the starboard 
tack, in close formation, each timed to the second and fight- 
ing for position. More like a one-design class start off Larch- 
mont than the beginning of an ocean race! 

The smoke of the cutter Saranac’s bow gun had not 
cleared before at least fifteen craft were across, the other 
half dozen close on their transoms. Who took the honors? 
Maybe Windjammer or Water Witch or the little Babe. 
Several witnesses are certain, but they disagree. 

With but few fisherman staysails or topsails showing, 
the yachts heeled down to their sailing lines and made a fuss, 
giving every indication that this was a race and not merely a 
cruise to Habana. The tall wishbone rigs of Makaroff’s 
Vamarie and Edwards’ Winsome Too were conspicuous as 
they forged their way through the smaller craft. The red- 
and-white canvas of Ahto Walter’s Estonian ketch Zenita 


stood out like a signboard on the bay. The old fashioned gaff 
rig of Sordo’s Cuban schooner Albatross contrasted with the 
modern triangles of the fleet. 

Here, too, was Hugh Matheson’s Babe, with her tall cutter 
rig, designed by Sparkman and Stephens for this race. 
Winsome Too was Alden’s conception of the ‘“‘horse collar” 
rig. Water Witch is Roué’s design, as is the Gulf’s famous 
Haligonian, and both boats were skippered and crewed by 
old competitors. West Wind had shown unusual windward 
qualities since she had been brought to St. Petersburg. 
Venturer, one of the Seawanhaka schooners, had been fitted 
with a new quadrilateral and genoa and was in fine shape. 
And here were Fay’s Starlight, a Sparkman and Stephens 
cutter, the little Game Cock which has more than once shown 
Class B the way to Habana; Pieces of Eight, a collector of St. 
Petersburg-Habana race silverware; and, of course, Garner 
Tullis’ famous flagship of the Southern Yacht Club, Wind- 
jammer, and her overgrown daughter Shellback, both 
designed by Mower. Dolphin was an unknown possibility 
and several others had a chance for honors, for the outcome 
of this race is never determined at the starting line! 
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However, the way the fleet works down bay sometimes 
gives a hint of ultimate results, provided this skipper or that 
does not later mistake the weather or encounter bad luck in , 
the breaks of the game. Noticeable was the fact that 
Winsome Too could outpoint Vamarie, although the latter 
seemed to foot faster. Soon we sighted Starlight, pointing ; 
higher than any other yacht of the fleet. She seemed to foot | 
faster than those of her size. [3 
We steamed — or, rather, Dieseled — down to Point 
Pinellas and discovered Starlight and Winsome Too leading pate 
Vamarie, Water Witch, Haligonian, Babe, West Wind, Game 4 |! 
Cock, Pieces of Eight, Dolphin, Aloha and Zenita, in that sf 
order, down the western side of the bay. Venturer led, in the | 
order following, Shellback, Windjammer and Irondequoit on Ai 
a long starboard tack to the ship channel near the eastern , 
shore. Then we noticed Winsome cross Starlight’s bow so | 
close as to blanket her. Winsome Too was then leading 
Vamarie by three-quarters of a mile. Starlight continued on i 
the port tack and worked down bay close against the western fl a 
shoals. \4 
During the afternoon the breeze slackened and Winsome 
Too gained a definite lead over Starlight, both boats doing 
(Continued on page 119) 
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“Babe,” Hugh Matheson’s little sloop, fulfilled her mission and won 
the race, as well as taking the prize in her class, with over half an hour 
of her time allowance to spare 


“Starlight” (left) did well in the continuous head winds and finished 
second in the fleet and in her class 


Not since the Habana race was organized has the start from St. Peters- 
burg been as spirited as this year, when twenty-one yachts, in two 
classes, crossed the starting line in a fresh southerly wind. Vadim 
Makaroff’s “Vamarie” was first to arrive at the Cuban capital and 
took second honors in her class 
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Harbors 


One of Great Britain’s picturesque anchor- 

ages (top). The famous suspension bridge at 

Conway Estuary and the old castle on the 

hillside make this North Wales harbor a 
delight to the cruiser 


In contrast to the above, Lloyds Harbor, on 

Long Island Sound, with its sheltering sand 

spit, attracts a big fleet every week-end and 
holiday during the yachting season 
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By the wind on the starboard tack with yards braced sharp up. From a photograph by Roland Barker in “The Log of a Limejuicer” 


Working Ship 


The Handling of Square Rigged Vessels and the Old Time Words of Command 
By CAPTAIN E. T. MORTON 


¥N THE summer of 1922, moving pictures 
were taken, south of Noman’s Land, of the 
old New Bedford whaling bark Wanderer 
going through the maneuvers, with her 
boats, of catching a whale. When these pic- 

Rrueet4p) tures were exhibited, men acquainted with 
the sea eniaaaesa why, with such an opportunity, she was 
not shown tacking ship. This is a sight now rarely seen and 
will soon be only a memory to old sailormen, revived, per- 
haps, when reading tales of the sea. 

My first voyages were made in schooners. When I first 
boarded a square rigger I wondered at the maze of spars and 
rigging some of which appeared unnecessary. Yet, after some 
years’ experience in square riggers, I found them more com- 
fortable and much to be preferred for deep water voyages. 
Sail can be quickly reduced without reefing big sails and can 
be furled aloft on the yards where it is dry instead of below, 
with a deck full of water. Besides this, in calm weather, they 
will roll more easily when broadside to a swell at a time 
when schooners would find it necessary to lower their sails 
to prevent ruining both sails and gear by slatting. 

Some modern yachts are rigged as ships, barks and brigan- 
tines so that many yachtsmen are interested in the art of 
handling them skilfully. A bark is, perhaps, the best rig to be 
chosen for illustrating the method of getting under way from 
an anchorage, tacking ship, wearing round, and similar 
maneuvers. A bark is square rigged on both foremast and 
mainmast, but fore and aft rigged on the mizzenmast, there- 
fore not greatly different from either a ship or a brigantine. 





Lying at anchor, head to the wind, with yards square and 
ready to get under way, all hands ‘‘man the windlass.” The 
chain cable is hove in until short, when the mate gives the 
order: ‘‘Avast heaving;” then, if the pawl is not in place, 
“‘Heave in pawl,” and the windlass is moved enough for the 
pawl on the after side of the pawl bitts to drop into its notch 
on the windlass. 

The men are now ordered to loose all the sails, alow and 
aloft, if the wind is light or moderate; the port watch goes to 
the foremast and jibboom, while the men of the starboard 
watch hurry aft to the main and mizzen. The spanker and 
mizzen staysail can be hoisted when ready. 

As you will understand, the jibs and staysails are now 
loose and ready for hoisting and the square sails are held 
by the bunt gaskets only, ready to be dropped from the 
yards at the order, by men stationed aloft at both the fore 
and maintops. As the sails drop from the yards, the first 
mate forward and the second mate at the main, let go clew- 
lines and buntlines and the lower topsails are sheeted home, 
then upper topsails are hoisted up, while the foresail and 
mainsail (called the courses) are left hanging in the gear 
with the bunt gaskets still fast. 

The yards are braced according to the course desired to 
be made at the start. If to make a reach on the starboard 
tack, the mainyard is trimmed by slacking away on the 
starboard and hauling in on the port braces, while the fore- 
yard is trimmed aback by hauling.in on the starboard 
braces. The windlass is again manned and, as the anchor 
breaks away, the bow pays off to port and the jibs and 











The square sails on mainmast, or foremast— 

mainsail, lower topsail, upper topsail, top- 

gallantsail and royal. The forward side, showing 
buntlines and leech lines 


sails fill on the starboard tack. 











Bees 


while the lee sheet is hauled aft. 

















A bark just leaving her anchorage with 
mainyard, spanker and mizzen staysails 

No- | trimmed on the starboard tack, while the fore- 
yard is aback to pay her head off as the anchor breaks out. The courses are still 
hanging in the gear for easy swinging of the yards and giving better view on deck 
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staysails are hoisted and trimmed. As soon as 
the maintopsails are rap full, the foreyard is 
swung by hauling on the port braces until the 


The foresail is next set. The man aloft at the 
fore lets go the bunt gasket and pushes the sail 
off the yard, while the men on deck tail on to 
the foretack and foresheet as the clew garnets, 
buntlines and leechlines are cast off their pins, 
allowing the sail to spread. If the gear is wet or 
foul, the man aloft can assist by overhauling 
the ropes through the lead blocks to slacken 
them. The foretack is passed through the 
leader on the weather side of the forecastlehead 
and hove down by the capstan. If sailing “full 
and by,” the fore bowline is rove and hauled 
taut forward to allow the sail to fill close-hauled, 








With foreyard braced around, courses set 

with fore and main bowlines hauled out, the 

bark is now sailing close-hauled on the 
starboard tack 
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The bark is now under way with sail enough to 
handle her; the topgallantsails and royals are to be 
set whenever desired. If making short tacks, the main- 
sail can be left hanging in the gear, but if on a long 
reach, it can be dropped and trimmed as was done 
with the foresail, trimming tack and sheet and haul- 
ing out the main bowline. If leaving an anchorage 
with a fair wind, the spanker and mizzenstaysails 
should not be set until the ship is off on her course. 

When sailing ‘full and by” and about to tack 
ship, the helmsman is ordered to keep her ‘‘full for 
stays.’’ With a good rap full, increased headway is 
gathered for coming about. The master takes posi- 
tion on top of the house on the poop and shouts the 
order: “‘Stand by for stays!” The second mate and 
the afterguard take their stations near the main- 
mast, and the lee braces, fore and main, are coiled 
down on deck in flakes so as to run easily and without 
fouling when the yards are swung. The first mate is 
stationed on the forecastlehead with a few men. 

The captain now shouts the order: ‘‘ Ready about!” 
and, to the second mate: ‘‘Clew up the mainsail!”’ 
The main tack and sheet are slacked away while the 
crew haul up on the clew garnets. The buntlines and 
leechlines are hauled up enough to be out of the way 
and give the master a clear view to the forecastle- 
head from his station. At the same time, the first mate 
unhooks the fore tack and lets the forward leech of 
the foresail hang on the fore bowline. The weather 
foresheet is thrown out of the beckets in the fore 
rigging and the cook jumps out of the galley to haul 
it in when the yards swing. 

The captain now shouts the order; ‘‘Hard-a-lee!”’ 
and, to the helmsman; “Down helm, hard down!”’ 
The wheel is put hard down and the men forward 
ease up the jib sheets as she comes up into the wind. 
The second mate stands by the lee main braces; the 
crew by the weather main braces. All must be ready 
for quick work. As she heads up into the wind, the 
weather side of the maintopsails are caught aback, 
while the lee side is becalmed by the sails on the fore- 
mast. At this moment the captain shouts; ‘‘ Maintop- 
sail haul!” The second mate throws off the lee braces 
(which he has prepared for instant release) and the 
crew round.in the slack on the other side. If the move 
is made at the right moment, the yards will swing 
around of themselves. The yards on the mainmast 
are hastily trimmed, staysails and jibs are shifted over 
and second mate and crew rush to the fore braces. 

As she pays off, with the foreyard aback, the sails 
on the mainmast fill on the other tack and the cap- 
tain shouts the last orders; ‘“‘ Fore bowline!”’ and, as 
the first mate slips the bowline; ‘‘ Let go and haul!”’ 
The second mate lets go the fore braces and the crew 
pull on the other side, while the cook gathers in the 
foresheet. At the same time the men on the fore- 
castlehead pull forward and heave down the foretack 
and haul out the forebowline on the new tack. In 
tacking a full rigged ship, the yards on the mizzen are 
swung at the same time as the mainyard. 

When close-hauled on the wind, the fore, main and 
crossjack yards are jammed up against the swifter 
shrouds and backstays by hauling on the lee braces 
all possible, after which the weather braces are 
hauled taut to take part of the strain. The upper 
yards are checked in at a slightly less angle so that 
when steering ‘‘full and by” the man at the wheel 
keeps his eye on the royals to see when the weather 
leeches begin to lift. 
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When making short tacks, the weather braces are 
hitched on the belaying pins when on each tack and 
kept so until finished. In this way, the second mate 
can throw off the lee braces and let them run until 
they fetch up on the hitches. This precaution avoids 
any danger, in a strong wind, of springing a yard or 
mast by the yards swinging too far forward. If wind 
and sea increase while sailing by the wind, the lee 
braces should be slackened (to ease the yards off the 
backstays) and the weather braces tautened, thereby 
lessening the strain on both hull and spars. 

I am reminded of a day long ago when I was sec- 
ond mate of the British bark Talisman. She was 
originally an American vessel in the coffee trade be- 
tween Brazil and Baltimore but had been put under 
the British flag during the Civil War to prevent cap- 
ture by the Alabama. We arrived off Sandy Hook on 
the morning of December 23rd, 1889, just 23 days 
from Georgetown, Demerara, with a cargo of bag 
sugar. Pilot John Wolfe of the pilot schooner Mary A. 
Williams had taken us in and out of New York for 
several voyages and by good luck he came aboard 
again this morning. Captain Delano remarked: “‘I do 
not see any tow boats around,” to which Pilot Wolfe 
replied: ‘‘What do we want of a tow boat; let’s sail 
her up.” And so it was agreed. This meant following 
the old main ship channel down around Southwest 
Spit, as there was no Ambrose Channel at that time. 

The wind was fresh NW, just a good, cracking, 
whole sail breeze, but a dead beat nearly all the way 
up. Pilot Wolfe took his station on top of the house 
aft and took charge as if he enjoyed it, while the 
crew, all young fellows like myself, seemed to share 
his enthusiasm and worked with a will. As second 
mate, it was my duty to handle the braces as we con- 
tinued tack and tack up the bay and through the 
Narrows. Arriving off Quarantine Station, we did not 
anchor but simply laid the mainyard aback, stopping 
her way while the doctor boarded us and granted 
pratique. Then we filled away and continued up to 
Red Hook, gradually shortening sail until we an- 
chored there. ‘‘Up aloft, boys, and roll ’em up!” 
shouted Pilot Wolfe before he left his station. Talis- 
man was a small vessel and easy to handle, but only 


The after side of the same sails (shown on page 

opposite), showing clew garnets and clewlines. 

Also the downhauls on the upper topsail yard 
and the footropes on the yards 


saw the absurdity of it, yet no one could say 
anything for those were the captain’s orders. 
As may be easily understood, the forward 
sails were forcing her astern and holding her 
head off, while the sails on the main were fore- 
ing her ahead and her head up, causing her to 
lie there broadside to the wind. Of course, she 
would eventually gather headway enough to 
get her around but much time and patience 
was lost by this lack of skill. If the captain 
went below for a minute, I grasped the oppor- 
tunity to square the mainyard and the sailors 
would jump to the task, grinning and with 
muttered approval. 

In wearing ship, the performance is much 
the same except that the ship is changing her 
tack and the maneuver is usually made in 

(Continued on page 118) 














oP as! . 
Tacking ship. The mainsail has been hauled 


up, the mainyard swung and braced up on No-3 
the port tack. The foreyard is aback, while the foresail is hanging ‘on 
the fore bowline waiting for the order: “Fore bowline” and “Let go and haul!” 


one other time did I ever beat a square rigger into 
New York, pass Quarantine and reach an anchorage 
under sail. 

A square rigger is sometimes caught aback, either 
by carelessness of the helmsman, an unsteady wind, or 
a shift of wind. In such a case, if at sea where there is 
plenty of room, the simplest way to get back on the 
course is to wear around. The spanker should be 
lowered or brailed in to the mast, the mizzen stay- 
sails hauled down and the mainsail clewed up. Then, 
as she pays off with the headsails aback, the main- 
yard should be squared so that the sails on the main 
will fill and she will again gather headway. As steer- 
ageway is gained, the wheel is put hard up and she 
will come around without disturbing the headyards 
and headsails. As she again luffs up on her course, the 
mainyard is braced up and the sails on the mizzen 
set again. During this maneuver the ship’s head goes 
around every point of the compass. 

While serving as first mate on another bark on a 
deep water voyage, I was greatly annoyed at times 
by the action of the master when she happened to be 
struck aback. Instead of squaring the mainyard, he 
would order it braced up sharp on the other tack, 
thereby putting the ship in irons. Even the sailors 




















Now the foreyard has been swung and the 

bark is braced up on the port tack, with 

mainsail again set and fore and main 
bowlines hauled out 
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Big Game Fishing in Mid-Ocean 
Bermuda Heralds the Catch of its First White Marlin 
By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 





Outriggers are a recent innovation in Bermuda fishing. Here is Captain Christianson’s 
**Dolphin” with a pair rigged this winter. In the background is the Mid-Ocean Club 


EVEN hundred miles due southeast from Ambrose 
S Lightship and some 580 miles from Cape Hatteras, 
the nearest land, lies Bermuda, a place of endless 
possibilities for the sportsman. It is a matter of surprise, 
then, that Bermuda is just completing her first year of 
activity in rod and reel angling for big game fish. The results 
so far have been astonishing, but not surprising to those who 
have fished in Bermuda. Prior to the new year, nothing but 
feather and other artificial baits had been used, and only on 
that date were the first pair of outriggers introduced, and 
large cut baits used. Within three weeks after the introduction 
of these innovations, the first white marlin, 66 pounds, and 
a small specimen of the lovely Allison tuna had been caught, 
both from Captain Charles Christianson’s fishing cruiser 
Dolphin. Needless to state, outriggers are now the rage in 
Bermuda, and many fishermen are following Captain Chris- 
tianson’s lead in fitting their boats with this interesting 
device which has done so much for Atlantic Coast fishing. 
The best fishing grounds at Bermuda are one to three 
miles offshore on the southwest side of the island, extending 
from St. David’s Head to Gibbs Hill Lighthouse. Here, on 
the edge of the reef, only twenty minutes’ run from St. 
Georges and less than half that distance from the Mid-Ocean 
Club, are to be found all of Bermuda’s game fish. Further 
offshore, on the celebrated Challenger Bank, which is eleven 
miles off Gibbs Hill Light, there is always plenty of fish life. 
A great many of Bermuda’s finest catches will probably be 
taken there. 
One pleasant aspect of offshore fishing in Bermuda is that, 
when trolling off the reefs, or on a trip to Challenger Bank, 
you are constantly in sight of the Gibbs Hill Light. I know I 


wish that I had had a lighthouse keeper watching me in 
some of the other localities I have fished. There is a standing 
rule among the boat captains that if they should have motor 
trouble, a flag will be raised and the lighthouse keeper is to 
notify the Navy Yard and the Furness Lines tender at St. 
Georges immediately. Both Captain Christianson and 
Captain Driscoll are equipped with Very pistols, flares and 
other safety devices, so that if something unforeseen does 
happen, it will not be long before you are picked up. I have 
rarely seen a more lovely place to fish than that outside the 
reefs, in front of the Mid-Ocean Club — water of beautiful 
color and long rollers breaking on the coral rocks before 
piling up on the white beach. 

Visitors to Bermuda should make a point of seeing the 
Government Aquarium, which has a most interesting col- 
lection of tropical fish. The Aquarium is in charge of Louis 
L. Mowbray who knows every kind of fish that swims, from 
its head to its tail, both inside and out. 

Mr. Mowbray has named the Bermuda large-eyed tuna 
(parathunnus ambiguis), of which specimens weighing up 
to sixty pounds have been taken. This is an entirely different 
species from the bluefin (of which a few small specimens 
have also been caught), and is recognized by the large eye, 
very long pectoral fin, and bright yellow band around the 


body. This fish is not to be confused with the small southern. 


tuna, or Atlantic albacore, which is caught off Florida. Mr. 
Mowbray has good reason to believe that this fish is native 
to Bermuda. However, what is more important, there are 
not many days, if any, that he cannot be caught on a feather 
lure — much more readily, in fact, than the northern bluefin. 
From what I have seen of him, I believe he is just as hard a 
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scrapper, but he does not seem to take a bait trolled as close 
to the boat as is the practice with American anglers. 

The little tunny, or false albacore, are also plentiful. The 
oceanic bonito are there and, at some seasons of the year, 
the frigate mackerel. But we now come to Bermuda’s two 
beautiful aristocrats of the big game fishing family the world 
over, the lovely and irridescent dolphin, and the magnificent 
wahoo. 

The dolphin, the most beautiful and fastest fish that 
swims, can be found at all seasons of the year and is a mar- 
velous food fish. If his gleaming golden sides, studded with 
their blue polka dots, are used for marlin bait, the angler 
will have one of the best baits that can be procured in 
Bermuda waters. In fact, all of the fish I have mentioned 
make ideal baits — strips cut from their sides for the white 
marlin, and the whole belly for the big blue marlin and 


Part of the charm of Bermuda is the number of 
sounds and indentations, such as this, which 
offer shelter to small boats. Captain Driscoll’s 
fishing cruiser “‘ Stroiler,” ready to take a party 
outside the reefs for big game fishing 


L. L. Mowbray, Director of the Government 

Aquarium at Bermuda, looks over a catch of 

wahoo and tuna taken off St. David’s Head. 
The larger wahoo weighs 62 pounds 
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broadbill. In fact, fish weighing up to 
ten pounds are commonly trolled in 
fishing for these monsters, and I am 
confident that if more of these baits are 
used at Bermuda, many more big fish 
will be raised. 

By all odds the finest of Bermuda’s 
game fish, more wonderful, even, than 
the dolphin, and a fish that I have no 
doubt will rival the sailfish in popular- 

ity when more have been caught, is the wahoo (acanthocy- 
bium petus — which means “spined mackerel’’). There is 
no fish in the Atlantic about which less is known, but many 
scientists believe this to be the only fish that has had a bill 
on the lower jaw. With this belief I am inclined to agree. To 
my mind, the wahoo is a cross between a sailfish and the 
giant kingfish; at any rate, he is a member of the mackerel 
family. As a speed merchant, he ranks next to the dolphin 
and would probably beat the latter in a long distance race, 
while his reputation for smashing tackle is known all over 
the world. Frequently, when grabbing the bait, he jumps 
clear of the water and never fails to make two or three of the 
fastest and longest runs it has been my good fortune to see. 
He will break water, thrash around on the surface, throw in 
an occasional jump for good measure, then sound and give 
(Continued on page 113) 











Byron S. Miller, of Miami Beach, owns this handsome new Gar Wood runabout. The boat is 28 feet 
long and 7 feet 2 inches beam. Her engine is a Scripps Model 202 which develops 212 horse power 


M. Rosenfeld 





Albany Marathon to Open Active Season 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


floating debris on the Hudson will be stirred into fever- 

ish activity by a horde of outboard and inboard boats 
as the ninth annual Albany to New York motor boat mara- 
thon comes thundering down the river. It should be the big- 
gest race of its kind ever held, and for a very good reason. 
This reason is that a New York newspaper is paying the 
bills for financing the race. For the past five or six years the 
Albany race has put an unusual burden on the drivers. They 
have not only had to make a considerable outlay for their 
actual expenses in the race but, through their organization, 
the Middle Atlantic Outboard Association, they have had 
to raise all the money for prizes, operating expense and a 
thousand other things. On top of this they have had to pay 
a sizable entry fee, with the possibility that accidents in the 
contest itself might put their boats and engines out of the 
running for the season. 

New this burden has been lifted and they are not only 
relieved of financing the race but all entry fees have been 
done away with, and a rich list of cash prizes, cups and other 
trophies has been provided. 

Not only will the Hudson be alive with outboard boats on 
Sunday, May 10th, starting at Albany at 8:00 a.m., but an 
unusual number of inboard classes have been provided for 
in the event — Class E inboard runabouts, unlimited run- 
abouts in a free-for-all, 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes, and 
others. 

Following the Albany stampede will come the Trenton to 
Camden outboard marathon and an array of regattas from 


ERE comes the racing fleet! Within a few days the 


coast to coast. A particularly bright light on the horizon is 
the probability that the year will witness a considerable in- 
crease in cruiser racing both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

James Mulroy, secretary of the National Outboard Asso- 
ciation, predicts that few outboard records will be broken 
this year. He feels that the speeds are now so high that the 
limits of hulls and engines are being reached. Of course, he 
knows what he is talking about. Predicting, however, is a 
public sport and my tendency, in this case, would be to 
forecast a considerable number of new records. Last year 15 
of the 19 recognized American outboard records were 
broken. Maybe we shan’t see that many go by the board 
this season but I expect to see a good many marks move 
upward. 

Arthur Bobrick has entered the Gold Cup race. Mr. 
Bobrick is an old-timer in the motor boat world, East and 
West, and is now the Pacific Coast member of the Racing 
Commission of the American Power Boat Association. 
Through the Long Beach Yacht Club, Long Beach, Calif., 
he has challenged for the Gold Cup to be run at Lake George 
in July. His boat will be El Torbellino, one of the type of 
732-cubic-inch engined craft of which there are half a dozen 
in California. She is 14 feet long with a 5-foot beam, prob- 
ably the smallest boat ever entered in the Gold Cup event. 
She will have an 8-cylinder supercharged motor developing 
between 350 and 400 horse power. Her owner claims that she 
will be able to make at least 75 m.p.h. on straightaways. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Those 


Horse Collars 


The Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of the Main Trysail Ketch 


By 
FREDERIC M. GARDINER 
Right, “‘Vamarie”’ with her main trysail down, show- 


ing “horse collar” gaff aloft. Below, ““ Winsome Too.” 
The wishbone gaff allows the sail to take a beautiful curve 
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Stanley Toogood 


F YOU are old enough, and have a long enough memory (about 
two hundred years), you will remember the day when (or so it is 
alleged) the first schooner ‘“‘schooned” out of Gloucester Harbor; 

and you will remember the controversy set up among the seamen of 
that day over this outlandish looking rig. But the rig, after changes in 
details which every new rig requires, proved itself to be fast and effi- 
cient, and so it came to stay. 

But even short memories can reach back to the rapid development in 
this country of the Marconi (Bermudian, jib-headed) rig for yachts, and 
the criticism among yachtsmen of the tall, spindly masts and compli- 
cated staying for use on anything but racing machines. But designers 
learned the weaknesses of the rig; learned how to stay the masts simply 
and strongly, to build strong tracks and slides and runners and so forth, 
and today the majority of sailing yachts, both cruising and racing, carry 
this rig because of its acknowledged efficiency and speed. 

Much the same excitement exists today over the Vamarie-Fritz 
Fenger-Jasper Morgan-Mainstays’! Ketch-Horse Collar rig. (I hope 
everyone is happy.) There is the same vociferous prejudice for and 
against it. There are those, on the one hand, who consider the rig a flop 
and don’t want to go to sea with it; on the other hand, there are those 
who regard it as the only rig for a ketch. An analysis of the emotions 
engendered during a discussion of the rig leaves one with the conviction 
that the opponents close their eyes to everything but the defects of the 
rig, and the proponents to everything but its advantages. 

Good points and weak points are inherent in every rig. I don’t care 
whether you have a brig or a schooner, a full-rigged ship or a cutter, a 
yawl or a Horse Collar ketch — you have sacrificed some of the good 
points of the other rigs to have it, and you have won the good points 
peculiar to your own rig which the others lack. We are not, at the mo- 
ment, considering the comparative merits of a variety of rigs; we are 
considering only whether, having chosen a ketch, we are better off with 
a Horse Collar rig or a more conventional suit of canvas. 

Our problem, then, is to examine this multi-named rig in the light of 
available facts, to tiptoe cautiously around prejudice, to enumerate its 
advantages and disadvantages, and to see what can be done to eradicate 
its defects. At the outset, let us stick to facts. There are pros and cons 
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about the rig which will always be conjectural, which will, 
happily, always give yachtsmen something to argue about; 
but let us dispose of the following important facts first: 


1. The rig completely fills the space between the masts with 
working canvas in the most efficient manner possible, 
apparently; and the Wishbone, or Horse Collar, makes it 
possible to trim the mainsail (or main staysail) properly. 


2. The rig enables you to have all of your working sails of 
somewhere near the same size. In other words, you have 
no single sail of great dimensions as compared with the 
other sails as is the case in the more conventional rigs, 
Marconi or gaff. 


3. This type of design presents a rig which, from the very 
shape and arrangement of the sails, must be efficient on 
the wind, and it is a yacht’s performance on the wind 
which makes a yachtsman happy or miserable, as the case 
may be. 


These points alone, were there nothing to counterbalance 
them, would insure the popularity of the rig. Now let us 
examine the facts on the other side of the picture: 


1. The rig carries a large sail up aloft; presumably, but not 
necessarily, the largest on the vessel. Normally, in reducing 
sail on account of weather, this is the first sail to be taken 
off and, as there is no way to reef it, 
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Those are the major factual defects. While they are de- 
fects of detail, they are important and if the rig is to stay 
with us I believe something must be done about them. 

Sherman Hoyt, in his recent article in ‘“‘The Yachting 
Monthly” enumerates most of them, and damns the rig in 
no uncertain terms for offshore sailing. The opinion of so 
experienced a deepwater yachtsman as Mr. Hoyt cannot be 
disregarded. On the other hand, the selection of a rig by as 
thoughtful a student of design as Uffa Fox, who chose this 
rig for his Wishbone, cannot be disregarded either. 

Mr. Fox, in his interesting account of the trial of Wzsh- 
bone under sail, makes two significant statements. In one 
place he says: ‘Then we ran her away before the wind to set 
the ‘Wishbone’ sail—” and in another place he says: 
“While her ‘Wishbone’ sail, which we’d been afraid of, we 
found could be set or taken in with the wind putting 40 
miles an hour on the anemometer in the squalls, and blowing 
a steady 30 miles an hour between the squalls —” The first 
gives a hint as to the point of sailing you want your ketch on 
when you set or take off the ‘‘Wishbone” sail. The other, 
because I cannot conceive of the waters around the British 
Isles in a 30- to 40-mile blow without a sea running, hints 
that what Mr. Fox learned from Vamarie he has put to good 
use in designing the rig for Wishbone, for it is under just such 
conditions that Mr. Hoyt says the rig gives so much trouble. 

(Continued on page 115) 





you jump immediately from full sail to 





a considerably reduced rig. For this 
very reason, particularly in racing, the 
tendency is to carry the sail too long. 


2. Owing to the shape and position of the 
mainsail, and to the fact that, being a 
sort of “upside-down jib,” the main 
body of the sail is high up, dousing the 
sail in a breeze of wind with a sea run- 
ning presents difficulties. For, under 
those circumstances, the minute you 
start to slack away the sail tries to 
take charge, to tie itself in knots, wrap 
itself around the Horse Collar, and in 
general make a nuisance of itself. 


3. The mainsail requires four leads to 
handle it properly, viz: halliard, tack, 
clew outhaul, and, in a seaway, a vang 
to keep the gaff from thrashing around. 
That seems aplenty, but, apparently, 
they cannot be avoided. 


4, Owing to the difficulty of rendering 
through blocks aloft in light weather, 
the main sheet is a single part, led 
through a sheave at the mizzen head. 
If the vessel is rolling around in a sea- 
way this gear is subjected to sudden 
heavy shocks, and if the sheave or 
sheet should give way the difficulties 
which would be presented are obvious. 


5. When the mainsail is taken off it must 
be stowed. As it is a large sail of 
“working sail weight” canvas, this is d 
a nuisance, and if, as must sometimes 
be the case, it is wet, it is doubly a 
nuisance. While this defect does not 
cause danger, as the others may, it is, 
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in my opinion, the most annoying of — 











all, and is constantly present. 
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The Snipper Rig—A Novelty 


What | Did to a Perfectly 


Good Little Block Islander 


By 


EVERETT ST. JOHN 


Before the wind the after end of the jib wishboom is un- se 
shackled and the two sails wing out like a double spinnaker oe 


of ten, I was first permitted to take the helm of an 

ancient Friendship sloop. The old salt who gave me 
that first thrill had made the main sheet fast and I can still 
remember his surprise, not to say relief, when I remembered 
to put the helm down and took only a bit of green water 
over the coaming instead of a knockdown from a sudden 
squall. But since that time, through misfortunes of residence 
and slenderness of purse, my sailing experience has been 
spread out so thin that I still feel much like a novice in 
seagoing company. And so it is with some hesitation that I 
confess to having mutilated a perfectly good sail plan drawn 


Mer years ago than I like to remember, at the age 























The luff of the mainsail is set on a vertical stay and thus enters 
undisturbed air. The sail is fitted with a wishboom 
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by a perfectly good naval architect — but such is the case 
and this is how it happened. 

Everyone with seafaring ancestors has, I suppose, the 
same urge which drives him towards salt water and makes 
him think and plan for the little ship which some day will 
be his. It has been so with me, and now the ship I want is 
on the way and, with luck, should be afloat this spring. To 
reach this goal there have been two preliminary steps — a 
decked sailing canoe designed by Dwight Simpson, and a 
20-foot skipjack designed by Philip Rhodes, both purchased 
piece by piece at the local lumber yard and marine hardware 
store and put together with years and years of spare time fun. 

Each craft has her own brand of charm, the canoe with 
the sliding seat when one needs a thrill and a bit of exercise 
alone, and the skipjack when one feels more sociable. But 
the latter has only a tiny shelter cabin with the cruising 
accommodations of a pup tent, and her outboard auxiliary 
power has become too strenuous for one who has reached 
the stage of enjoying a bit of relaxation now and then. 

And then, last spring, I met Billy Atkin; we talked the 
same language and talked it more and more frequently until 
before I knew it he was at work on a set of plans for a most 
entertaining little double-ender with space and bunks 
enough to stow my family of four on a week-end cruise. The 
lines of this little boat show a hull of unique form; however, 
since the designer has produced successful cruising yachts 
having similar characteristics, there is nothing experimental 
in the modest draft, nor in the great thickness through the 
garboards. The fact of the matter is that this particular 
form is easily driven and rather more stiff than one might 
suppose. The lines are all easy and reasonably flat, especially 
the buttocks and diagonals. The displacement is something 
over 12,000 pounds and the ballast 6000 pounds, most of it 
outside. 

The length over all is 28 ft. 3 in., water line length 25 ft. 
0 in., beam 8 ft. 6 in., and draft 3 ft. 6 in. Despite the shallow 
draft, a centerboard is not fitted. Freeboard at the stem is 
3 ft. 10 in. and at the stern 2 ft. 10 in. A beautiful little hull 
and an interesting and unusual rig to go with it. 

The original sail plan grew from the cat yawl rig which I 
liked so much on the canoe, but the larger area was moved 
aft so that she became something seldom seen since Roaring 
Bessie and her Block Island sisters have gone. (The former, 
I understand, is still sailing on the Chesapeake.) The gaff- 
headed overlapping foresail, with the jib-headed loose-footed 
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main, make an effective and appealing rig and one which 
should be easy to handle. 

But no one would describe a Block Islander as new or 
untried, and something else in me always questions the 
usual methods to see whether better or simpler means 
can be found. In the case of a sail boat, such changes 
might mean less work and therefore more sailing; and 
so I got to work on that sail plan with a pencil and 
paper and several ideas borrowed from Curry, Fen- 
ger, Waller and Morgan. The resulting rig contains 
nothing new, except, possibly, details of the furl- 
ing and reefing gears, but I haven’t seen just 
this combination before and it certainly looks - 
interesting enough to try. 
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I call it the Snipper Rig for it is set up on a pair of shears 
and it should snip minutes from the time of getting under 
way, of going places, of reefing and furling the canvas. The 
double mast, we read in Curry, increases the driving power 
of the mainsail by allowing the luff to enter undisturbed air 
which then flows smoothly over the sail. It has so many 
other advantages for a small boat that I can’t see why 
everybody isn’t using it. In the first place, it takes the mast 
out of the cabin, places it on a support where stresses are 
less likely to cause leaks in the hull and decreases its length 
by five or six feet. The overhead structure is stronger, easier 
to build, and staying is simplified. The mast can be climbed 
on its cross stays and, if desired, can be lowered for bridges 
by a tackle on the forestay. 

Both sails are set flying on jib furling and reefing gears and 
are provided with wishbooms which swing on the permanent 
stays. Like the mast, the jib is double; on the wind it be- 
haves like the ordinary headsail, but before the wind the 
after end of the wishboom is unshackled and it wings out 












The original sail plan (left) showed a two-masted rig reminiscent of 
the Block Islanders. The new rig has a double mast, double jib, wish- 
booms and other modern features 





like a double spinnaker. On this point of sailing, the main 
would be furled and the ship allowed to sail herself under the 
balanced rig which is so far forward that the driving force is 
a pull instead of a push. This, together with the angle of the 
jibstay — which gives a component tending to lift rather than 
bury her nose when running — should reduce the tendency 
to yaw when sailing down wind. The nearly equal size of the 
two sails would make her self-steering on almost any course. 

Now, let’s go below. We find a hull with no pipe connec- 
tions or other openings below the water line. A small after 
cabin houses the toilet, engine and chart room. Next, a snug 
cockpit in the waist of the ship with water tanks, ice box 
and lockers below; fuel tanks under the seats so as to drain 
overboard through the scuppers. In the main cabin, the 
galley is under the bridge deck and four bunks have been 
built in this little hull without omitting necessary locker 
space. Both cabin roofs are crowned upward after the man- 
ner of the Hollanders, which gives full headroom just forward 
of the galley without increasing the apparent height of the 
house and permits comfortable entry without a companion- 
way slide. 

The cable is led aft to power winches driven by the engine, 
which is a New Way 10 hp. air cooled twin. This power 


_ plant drives the outboard propeller through V-belts and is 


so connected that the vertical housing around the propeller 
shaft can be rotated 360° to give reversing without gears and 
most versatile control when under power. When under sail, 
the propeller may be pulled up out of the water. There is no 
circulating salt water in the engine room to corrode vital 
parts and cause condensation of moisture on the electrical 
system. The blower provides ventilation for the engine room 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


HE Old Man gave me a piece of his mind last month 

for devoting space on this page to complimentary re- 

marks about articles in the preceding issue. Said he 
didn’t pay me to butter his parsnips, etc., etc. Well, I always 
strive to please. In the March issue there was an article 
called “‘Hi-Jacking a Swordfish” that I didn’t like so much 
— particularly the part about the amateur fisherman who 
cut in ahead of a professional in a slower boat and swiped his 
fish. George Sutton wrote the article. I hope he’ll feel in- 
clined to explain, as some of the parishioners have written that 
it doesn’t seem quite sporting for a pleasure fisherman to 
take bread and butter away from a commercial fisherman. 


They nearly had another war the other day when the first 
English translation of an official German note rendered the 
word “‘alsbald’’ into ‘forthwith.’ Saner second translation 
converted the peremptory “forthwith” into the polite ‘‘as 
soon as possible’ and the Anglo-German crisis was averted. 
Some of these little words pack dynamite in each syllable. 
Remem. +r how narrowly in the 1934 Cup races we escaped 
an Anglo-American war over the definition of the word 
‘“‘promptly?”’ We only got out of it by deciding that while 
“promptly” is not “immediately” it’s a whole lot quicker 
than anybody would suppose. 


By the way, Tom Kelly, who sailed to Europe in the 
Vema last year, tells me that she nearly got chucked out of 
the Kiel Canal because she had no Nazi swastika to fly 
while traversing that historic waterway. So any of you boys 
who are going to Nazimia this summer would better provide 
yourselves with the sacred symbol. 


It takes more than a spring flood to drown the dinghy 
boys of the Essex Yacht Club. The Connecticut River rose 
to the second floor of the club’s new building, and now 
they’re all set to paint a boottop at the waterline as an 
indication that they’re a proper seagoing outfit. 


I hope it’s not too late in the season to distil a few acid 
comments on the sail limitation rules of the Cruising Club of 
America. The limitations as they affected spinnakers in last 
year’s race to Norway cost Vamarie her running sails plus 
many precious hours, and obliged Stormy Weather to rig the 
most ingenious devices to keep her spinnaker from tearing 
in half a second time. Out the window with sail limitations, 
say I, as always, and in the forthcoming race to Bermuda let 
the good Lord take care of his own. 


When officials talk to me of the need to avert mishap by 
barring parachutes and light weather mainsails I am re- 
minded of a snappy retort that Marshall Rawle made one 
night in La Goleta in the 1927 Fastnet. A couple of us were 
urging him to pass a line around his chest before going out 
on the bowsprit to take in the ballooner, and he was insist- 
ing that he could work better without it. 

“You might fall overboard,” we told him, ‘‘and without 
the line we wouldn’t have a chance of saving you.” 

“But I’m not going to fall overboard,” he said. 


“Yes,” said I, ‘“‘but suppose you do and are lost, and sup- 
pose when I get home your father asks me if I took all the 
proper precautions, what shall I say?”’ 

‘‘Oho!”’ said Marshall, ‘‘you’re not thinking at all about 
my safety. You’re just trying to get out of being blamed.” 

Since then I’ve been rather keen on letting good sailors 
judge risks for themselves. 


Not long ago I dropped in during the silent hour of the 
Lee Rail Vikings. This is a period which the noble lads oc- 
casionally devote to study of the racing rules to see what 
may be chiseled out of them. Most clubs when confronted 
with an unusual protest leap agitatedly to the book and 
interpret the rules after the disputed point has become 
known to the members, laying themselves open to all kinds 
of blame from irresponsible writers like myself. But the 
Vikings ‘believe in interpreting rules first and discovering 
what beneficial action may be taken under them. So, at the 
conclusion of the April silent hour the commodore breathed 
stertorously and exclaimed, ‘‘Gentlemen [he calls us that] 
I’ve got it.” 

“What?” I asked. “The heaves?”’ 

“No, a gold mine,” said the commodore. ‘Turn to Rule 
XVI of the N.A.Y.R.U. rules, which enumerates permis- 
sible sails in various types of yachts. See what schooners may 
carry in a race: ‘Mainsail, main gaff or club topsail, fore- 
staysail, jib, jib topsail, spinnaker, and any sails between 
the masts except lug foresails and lug lower mainstaysails. A 
lug foresail and a lug lower mainstaysail, within the mean- 
ing of this rule, is a sail the leach of which extends abaft the 
forward side of the mainmast.’”’ 

‘“‘What’s wrong with that?” I asked. ‘‘Nobody wants to 
lug a lug foresail. Club topsails are bad enough.” 

“Ah,” said the commodore. “‘ You talk that way because 
you are thinking of the dictionary definition of a lug foresail 
as a gaff sail without a boom, the sheet leading abaft the 
mainmast. But by the wording of Rule XVI lug sails are not 
restricted to gaff sails. No sir, the rule says, ‘A lug foresail, 
within the meaning of this rule, is a sail the leach of which ex- 
tends abaft the forward side of the mainmast.”’ 

“So what, Mr. Sealawyer?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Merely this,” replied the Vikings’ commodore. ‘‘Schoon- 
ers win races because of their balloon maintopmast stay- 
sail, whose leach overlaps half the mainsail. Well, it’s a sazl, 
isn’t it, and therefore illegal within the meaning of the rule. 
Boys [he forgot to say gentlemen] we’ll protest every 
schooner in the next Bermuda race. Our fortune is made.” 

I admit frankly I don’t see where the fortune comes in. 
But I feel strongly that a professor with an English grammar 
could be profitably employed by the rule-makers. 


In Memoriam . . . The publishers of ‘‘The Yachtsman’s 
Yearbook”’ have informed me that it is about to become a 
collector’s novelty. That is to say, the sales of the 1934 and 
1935 volumes don’t warrant their continuing the annual 
another year. In one way I’m relieved. I thought I was going 
to have to take part in the German race to get a story for the 
1936 Yearbook. But now I can go cruising instead. 
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“Just a Little Gas” 


F. G. MERRICK 


CAN remember the early days of the auto- 

mobile. I remember particularly a bright, 
hot summer day when a prim young cousin 
undertook to go for an automobile ride 
with her latest beau. The automobile was 
a single seater of a very early vintage, with 
the engine under the seat and practically 
nothing out in front but a dashboard. 

My cousin climbed into the seat in a dignified manner, 
adjusted her goggles and veil, and watched her swain sweat- 
ing at the crank. After considerable sweat the engine started, 
coughed, sputtered, backfired and then caught fire. Smoke 
billowed up around the cushions of the front seat and around 
my cousin. After a moment she remarked, casually: “‘ George, 
I think there’s something wrong with the engine!”’ 

George dashed around, grabbed her by the hand, and 
assisted her down. Then the gas tank caught fire and they 
retreated to a safe distance, just before it exploded. My 
cousin was in tears. 

““Oh George,” she wept, “‘now we can’t go for our ride!” 

Those, of course, were the days. No longer does one expect 
the excitement of having his automobile catch fire under 
him. When we go motoring now we may take our lives in 
our hands because of sharp curves, reckless drivers, gargan- 
tuan trucks and busses, traffic cops, and a number of other 
factors, but man and nature have practically eliminated the 
fire hazard. 

To an extent, that is true of motor boats. The engine room 
of the modern motor boat is a marvel of fire prevention 
gadgets. Backfire traps, protected drip pans, reénforced pipe 
joints, vents and blowers, and other details developed by 
the marine engineer have done much to make these craft 
safe for democracy. 

This is not, unfortunately, true of the less up-to-date 
motor boats. I say ‘‘unfortunately,” because there are 
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hundreds of these older boats still afloat and putt-putting 
about, some of them with sudden and hidden danger lurking 
in their bilges. That these dangers should continue to lurk, 
however, is not only absurd but evidence of ignorance or 
careless sloth on the part of their owners. For, at moderate 
expense, the dangers can be largely eliminated, and it is in 
the hope that they may be so that we are going to consider 
what the more important dangers are, and how to eliminate 
them. 

I have discussed these problems with insurance men, who 
are vitally interested in reducing fire hazard. They agree 
that the great majority of motor boat losses occur from the 
igniting of gas fumes which, in one way or another, have 
been allowed to get into the bilges. Ordinarily these fumes 
come from the engine room, although there have been cases 
of fire and explosion caused by the use of gas in the galley 
range, particularly in the days when odorless gas was used. 
The use of an odorless, non-detectable gas was, of course, 
a highly dangerous procedure. Why people of normal intelli- 
gence ever allowed it to be sold to them is a mystery. To- 
day, its use on board ship would come under the head of crim- 
inal negligence if anything happened, for there is available 
plenty of gas for cooking purposes which is impregnated 
with an odor (usually wintergreen), thereby eliminating at 
least one serious source of danger. 

Our most important problem, then, is in the engine room 
and its equipment, and in the engine room our problem is 
three-fold: First, to prevent gasoline fumes from settling in 
the boat; second, to drive out, as expeditiously as possible, 
any fumes which may escape our first precautions; and, 
finally, to provide effective fire-fighting apparatus to ex- 
tinguish any fires which may start despite hell and high 
water. 

Right now, when you are getting your boat ready for what 
the season may bring forth, is an excellent time to go over 





“Pelican IT” is a new Matthews 38 Sport Cruiser, Sterling powered. Note the ven- 
tilating scoop on the side of the deckhouse; it leads to the engine compartment 

















her thoroughly with a view to saving yourself at least from 
worry, if not from disaster. I have been warned that it is wise 
to let sleeping dogs lie; that to point out dangers will scare 
timid people and deprive them of innocent pleasure through 
making them constantly conscious that, whenever they get 
on a motor boat, they must spend most of their time sniffing 
the bilges, rubbering around under the engine, and carrying 
a fire extinguisher in their hands. I cannot agree with any 
such nonsense. In the first place, such a timid soul has no 
business getting on any kind of a boat — or into an auto- 
mobile, a train, a bus, or a flying machine — or even staying 
at home, where some statistics have it that the highest rate 
of accident exists. In fact, I don’t know just what they can 
do. In the second place, the object of this discussion is to 
point out that gasoline is a high explosive, a fact of which 
anyone over five should be aware, and then to find out what 
to do to make it behave itself — in short, to make it possible 
for the timid to go to sea without the necessity of being 
timid, at any rate so far as fire is concerned. 

As has already been said, much has been done to elimi- 
nate the fire hazard from motor boats of the latest design. 
If your boat is already equipped in accordance with the 
latest engineering practice, and you use ordinary common 
sense, you have little to worry about. But, in going over your 
boat for possible fire flaws, and considering the first part of 
our engine room problem (prevention of gasoline leakage), 
bear these points in mind: 

Your tanks must be strong and securely fastened to the 
structural members of your boat. Even though your tanks 
have never shifted, it is a good idea to look over their fasten- 
ings and make sure that everything is still in good order. 
The tanks should be located so as to give as short leads to 
the engine as is practicable. 





A fire extinguishing system is installed in the forward 
port corner of the engine room and pipes iead the fire- 
killing mixture to strategic points 


This Dawn 48 has cowls above the deckhouse for venti- 
lating the engine room 











Filling pipes must lead on deck for safety and have ab- 
solutely tight connections at tank and at the deck; they 
should extend to within a short distance of the bottom of the 
tank to prevent fumes from backing up into the pipe. 
An added precaution is to have the filling pipes-made of 
flexible metallic hose, so that the working of the ship (and 
there is bound to be some) cannot possibly cause one of the 
joints to crack. The pipes should lead to the side decks out- 
side the cockpit or house. The filling of the tanks from out- 
side, on deck, is so important that I cannot conceive of any- 
one with a grain of sense leaving the old-fashioned, inboard 
filling system in place; yet I still see them around! 

Your tanks must have vent pipes. These should be from 
one-third to one-half the size of the filling pipes so as to 
give plenty of relief from pressure. They should lead to the 
outside of the hull or deckhouse, well above the water line, 
and should each have a loop inboard to prevent water from 
seeping back into the tank. 

The feed pipe to the engine should have a loop in it to take 
up vibration, and to allow for the working of the vessel. 
Without this the metal (preferably Everdur) may crystal- 
lize, and you'll have a leak before you know it. The intake 
should be further above the bottom of the tank than the 
lower end of the filling pipe. The line should be well secured 
at frequent intervals, and this does not mean held with bent 
nails or hung up with twine! 

There should be a strainer in each line, close to the tank, of 
ample size and easily accessible. Accessibility is important, 
because if it is hard to get at you are apt to spill gasoline 
when you attempt to clean it, to say nothing of the fact that 
anything hard to get at in the engine room is a nuisance. 
The modern fuel pump, mechanically operated from the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Fi roma aoe by Charles Pears 
The Month 


Big Fleets Prepare for Bermuda and 
Transatlantic Races 


ITH the sending out of the con- 

ditions for the Bermuda race of 
the Cruising Club of America and the 
longer traverse across the Atlantic from 
Bermuda to Cuxhaven, Germany, or- 
ganized by the Norddeutscher Regatta 
Verein, of Hamburg, entries in these 
two events are being received at a rate 
that makes it probable that all records 
will be broken in the number of starters 
in races of this length. 

Apparently all of the foreign yachts 
coming over for the 3400-mile Trans- 
atlantic event are planning to sail in the 
Bermuda race, which starts from New- 
port, R. I., at noon, June 22nd. These 
will include seven German yachts, 
several of which are being built for the 
event and mark the entry” of German 
yachtsmen into ocean racing in a serious 
way. When one recalls the efforts Cap- 
tain L. Schlimbach made to get one 
entry in the last two Atlantic races, 
when he brought his two Stoertebekers 
over as Germany’s sole representative, 
it is interesting to note the enthusiasm 
which his participation has aroused. 
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in Yachting 


These seven are, as far as known at 
this writing, the yawls Hamburg, sailed 
by Captain Schlimbach and carrying 
the hopes of the yachtsmen of Ham- 
burg; the Bremen, from designs by 
Henry Gruber for Dr. Perlia, and the 
Peter von Danzig, sailed by Karl Beier. 
Three ketches are entered, the Etts7, of 
Berlin, sailed by Dr. Wolfking; Ashanti 
IT, Ernst Burmeister, of Bremen; and a 
44-foot ketch to be sailed by Captain 
Deutschlander. The name of the sev- 
enth yacht, a new vessel building by 
Abeking & Rasmussen, has not been 
announced. 

From Holland, an entry has been 
received of the yawl Zeearend, owned by 
C. Bruynzeel, from designs by Spark- 
man «& Stephens. ‘‘Ducky”’ Endt is to 
sail on this boat. 

A Swedish entry, said to be assured 
but not yet received, is that of the 
schooner Seasaga, chartered by Nelson 
Lodman. Norway will, in all probability, 
send a representative. 

Several American participants in the 
Transatlantic race are being prepared 
for the race, we are assured, but their 
actual entries have not been received at 
this writing, mid-April. These are, we 


This portrait of the famous “Mauretania” hangs 
in the “Queen Mary’s” tourist class smoking room. 
It represents the noble old ship on her last voyage, 
arriving at Rosyth to be broken up. Behind her is 
the 'golden light of a Scottish dawn, contrasting 
with the black smoke from her funnels 


understand, the schooner Water Witch, 
winner of ’ the Miami-Nassau Race, 
owned and sailed by C. A. Hansen; the 
schooner White Cloud, Dr. Philemon H. 
Truesdale, of Fall River; and the 66- 
foot ketch Namsang, Joseph J. Plumb, 
of Marion, Mass. If Vamarie lives up to 
her reputation, she should be entered by 
Vadim 8. Makaroff, and it is hoped that 
either one or both of the new yachts 
from Alden’s designs this year may be 
at the starting line. These are D. 
Spencer Berger’s yawl, building at 
Herreshoff’s, and the schooner Merid- 
tan, building at Lawley’s for Milton H. 
Knight. 

Entries for the Bermuda race, besides 
the foregoing, will include the schooners 
Brilliant, Walter Barnum; Mzstress, 
George E. Roosevelt, Commodore of 
the Cruising Club; Teragram, George 
Mixter; Grenadier, Henry A. Morss, 
Jr.; Countess, Jack Aron; Teal, R. G. 
Biglow; Salee, Gilbert Ottley, and High 
Tide, EK. E. du Pont. The yawls will 
include Edlu, Com. R. J. Schaefer, of 
Larchmont, winner of last year’s race; 
Stormy Weather, Philip LeBoutillier; 
Rugosa II, Russell Grinnell; and the 
Stephens brothers’ Dorade. Among the 
ketches will be seen the new 59-footer 
Red Head, building for Adrian Iselin II 
from designs by Sparkman «& Stephens. 
The cutters will be well represented and 
will include a number of new boats, two 
from the Eastern Yacht Club’s one- 
design class designed by Frank Paine, 
and four or five of the Sparkman & 
Stephens 32-footers for the New York 
Yacht Club, and also the Pendragon, 
H. M. Devereaux; Jubilee, Gilbert 
Dunham, and a new 44-foot over all 
boat building for Roger Robinson from 
Alden’s designs. And there’ll be others. 

From this it looks as if the record of 
forty-two starters in the 1930 race will 
be broken this year, and that the Trans- 
atlantic event, starting from Bermuda 
July 1st, will see a round dozen at the 
line. How about it? Let’s all go! 


+ + + 


Bermuda One-Designs Beat Interclubs 


HE Royal Bermuda Yacht Club’s 
one-design class team took revenge 
on the Interclubs for their unexpected 
defeat of last September when they beat 
a team of four boats of the latter class 
four races to two off Hamilton early in 
April. The Bermuda victory evens the 
series which has been sailed between the 
two classes for ten years, each having 
now won seven series out of the ten 
raced at Bermuda and the four return 
engagements on Long Island Sound. 
The six races at Bermuda this Spring 
were sailed mostly in fresh breezes, and 
though they were as evenly matched as 
ever the local boats had a slight edge on 
the visitors. The Bermuda team, made 
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up of E. C. Gosling’s Longtail, James E. 
Pearman’s Starling, Flirt (alias Black 
Death, alias Luffing Queen), owned by 
Alfred Darrell and Rodney Williams, 
and Cardinal, Bayard Dill. Bermuda 
took the first race, lost the next two, and 
then, after a couple of days’ delay 
owing to an overdose of wind, won the 
next three straight, though it was close 
racing throughout and the issue was in 
doubt to the very last minute as the 
Interclubs tried desperately, by the 
team tactics in which they are so adept, 
to hold back their rivals and get a few 
extra. points that would have tied the 
series and called for a seventh race to 
settle it. The Interclub team this year 
included ‘‘Corny”’ Shields’ Azleen, 
Charles B. Stuart’s Ariel, with Arthur 
Knapp, Jr., as skipper, Lawrence Marx’s 
Alberta, and Donald G. Millar’s Nancy, 
with Phil Howard in command. 

Individual honors for the series, 
which of course mean comparatively 
little in a team contest, went to Teddy 
Gosling, of Bermuda, who had Longtail 
going at her very best pace and sailed 
some splendid races in her. He won 
three of the six, and in all piled up 4434 
points for his team. Second was Knapp 
in Ariel, who won two races and totaled 
up 3614 points for the series. 

The races were ably run by a Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club committee which 
included Owen Darrell, C. Sherman 
Hoyt and Frederick Spedden. The 
Bermuda system of courses, laid out in 
Great Sound in the protecting hook of 











the Somerset end of the islands, met 
with great favor with the visiting 
skippers. They sailed once around a 
triangle and finished up by beating up 
to the windward mark and running 
home again, a system which works all 
points of sailing into the one race. 

With the series between the two 
classes now evened, there will probably 
be another race either on the Sound, in 
September, or in Bermuda next Spring. 
As Bayard Dill remarked in presenting 
the trophies after the series, the two 
classes, entirely different in design, sail 
more evenly than the Six-Metre Class 
which followed them as Bermuda’s 
racing attraction of the season. The 
Interclubs, beamy craft designed by 
Charles D. Mower in 1926, and the 
narrower, somewhat smaller Bermuda 
One-Designs, Burgess boats of the 
vintage of 1927, frequently finish in a 
bunch that a spinnaker would cover 
after a ten-mile race. The Bermudians 
are a ‘little faster to windward, but the 
Interclubs, with their lofty rigs and 
huge parachute spinnakers, usually 
make up some of their lost time, and 
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occasionally do better than that, down 
wind. When the series was first in- 
augurated, in 1927 and the years 
immediately following, the Interclubs 
were decidedly the better, especially in 
the breezy Bermuda weather. Then the 
Bermuda skippers made some changes 
in their boats, giving them more sail 
and the ballast they needed to carry it, 
and presently they were doing all the 
winning both on the Sound and at 
home. Last fall the Interclubs, which 
had been re-rigged largely with a view 
to bringing them up to equality with 
the Bermudians, squeezed out a four 
to three victory on the Sound. This 
year the Bermudians evened things up 
again. 

Following this team match, six 
American and four Bermuda “‘Sixes”’ 
started a series to last a week or more, 
which will be described in the next issue 
of Yacutina. At this writing the racing 
is not finished although the first event, 
for the Prince of Wales Cup, was taken 
by the Trimingham brothers’ new Saga, 
with Indian Scout second. 

WituiaMm H. TayLor 





Turning a mark in Great Sound, Bermuda, in the recent match between Bermuda One-Design and 
Long Island Sound Interclub Class teams. The Bermuda boats won four to two, and evened up the 
series, which has been sailed fourteen times. At left is Herman Whiton’s new Six-Metre “Indian 
Scout” which made the best showing of the American “Sixes” at Bermuda but was beaten by the 
“Saga,” the new “Six” owned by Kenneth and Eldon Trimingham 
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A large fleet of Moths in the Mid-Winter Regatta of the 
Melbourne Sailing Club in which 127 skippers partici- 
pated in three days of racing. Insert, Joel Van Sant, of 
Atlantic City, winner of the Antonia Trophy, representing 
the Moth Class championship 


One of the new Bantam Class of 161%4-footers for the 

Indian Harbor Yacht Club, from designs by Philip Rhodes. 

Modern in every detail, they were built by W. J. H. Dyer, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Melbourne Regatta 


GREAT fleet of small craft gathered 
for the Melbourne Sailing Club’s 
Mid-Winter Regatta on March 20th, 
21st and 22nd. More than 127 skippers 
were there for the three days. 

In the races for the Moth Class, 
Atlantic City sailors cleaned up. The 
Evening Star Y. C. won the team race 
(four boats from each club), with Mel- 
bourne second and Elizabeth City, 
N. C., third. In the Florida One-Design 
race, Joe Michael’s Patsy Lou took first 
place, A. B. Michael, Jr.’s, Miss Maxine 
was second and D. Foster’s Grampus, 
third. The Southeastern Individual 
Championship for the Frank Forster 
Trophy went to Cassiopeia, sailed by 
Joel Van Sant, with Orion, Wilbur Van 
Sant, second, and Miss Mazine, A. B. 
Michael, Jr., third. Leita Van Sant 
sailed Cassiopeia to victory in the 
Girl’s Championship with Sunset, Violet 
Calhoun of Elizabeth City, second, and 
Helen Hill, of the same club, third in 
Rascal. The Boys’ Southeastern Cham- 
pionship went to Typhoon, Ralph 
O’Brion, of St. Petersburg, with Claude 
Michael second in Patsy Lou, and Sonny 
Risk of Rockledge third in March Hare. 

Joel Van Sant captured the Antonia 
Cup, emblematic of the world’s cham- 
pionship, in Cassiopeia, Wilbur Van 
Sant’s Orion being second and Miss 
Maxine, A. B. Michael, Jr., third. 
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Michael was defending the trophy 
which he won in 1934 and 1935. 

On the last day of the meet, the 
regatta of the Florida East Coast Y. A. 
was held. In the races for girls, Violet 
Calhoun took first place among the 
Moths in Dawn. Barbara Thompson, of 
Miami, was victor in the sail area class 
under 150 square feet with Nicotine. 
In the class over 150 square feet, honors 
went to Jeannette Michael in Seagull. 

Don Heofle, of Miami, won in the 
Suicide Class with Zma Lone. James 
Hurd, of West Palm Beach, was first in 
the sail area class in Irma. John Reed’s 
Nuisance, from Miami, was the first 
Cricket and H. 8. Thompson’s Barbara 
was the first Snipe. Stanley Cramer, in 
Southern Cross, led the Moths, and Jack 
Price, with the Suicide boat Nicotine, 
won the Free-For-All. 


+ + + 


The “Nahma” at City Island 


HE auxiliary yawl Nahma, which 
was driven ashore and dismasted at 
Cape May last January, resulting in 
the loss of the lives of Knute Stokes, 
and his crew, Henry Johnsonand Charles 
Carlson, was towed from Cape May to 
City Island on March 26th by the oil 
tanker Regent, through the courtesy of 
the Gulf Refining Co. The hull of 
Nahma was undamaged due, princi- 
paily, to the generous efforts of a group 
of professional fishermen headed by 
Captain Harry Mogck of Cape May 
and assisted by the U. 8. Coast Guard. 
Nahma is being overhauled and fitted 
with a new and modern marconi rig at 
City Island under the supervision of 
Edward Quest and by direction of a 
group of yachtsmen known as the 
Nahma Fund Committee. All materials 
required in the operation are being sup- 
plied by the several manufacturers at 
cost and a considerable portion has been 
donated. The purpose of this is to estab- 
lish a fund for the benefit of the families 
of the lost crew, as well as for the 
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restoration of this splendid racing and 
cruising craft to active service. 

Tickets to a Nahma Fund Dinner are 
being distributed at $5.00 each and the 
response of yachtsmen in general has 
been so satisfactory that it is felt that 
the books will be closed and the work of 
reconstruction finished about May 15th. 
A dinner will then be announced at 
which the Nahma will be disposed of 
and it is hoped that the majority of 
the subscribers will attend. 

The project is in charge of the Nahma 
Fund Committee: Charles J. Dietz, 
Chairman, George Chadwick, treasurer 
and G. M. Buckley, secretary. Yachts- 
men are invited to participate in this 
unique method of salvaging a splendid 
45-foot cruiser and relieving the shock 
and subsequent distress to the families 
of the three sailors. Those interested 
in helping should address: Nahma Fund 
Committee, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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As a reminder of “Stormy Weather’s” two Transatlantic crossings last year, Philip 
Le Boutillier (center) presents Rod Stephens, Jr., the yacht’s skipper, with a decorated 
chart of “Stormy’s” track as the artist, A. C. M. Azoy, looks on 


New Interclub Series for the Gulf 


NEW interclub race series, pat- 

terned after the Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton Cup championship races of the Gulf 
Yachting Association, will be inaugu- 
rated this spring by the St. Andrews 
Bay Yacht Club, Panama City, Fla., 
newest member of the G.Y.A., which 
has issued invitations to member clubs 
to send skippers, crews and officials to 
participate in the races May 30th and 
31st. 

Asa G. Candler, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Panama City, an active member of 
the St. Andrews Bay Club, has donated 
a perpetual challenge trophy that will 
be at stake in these annual races. This 
trophy is a handsome sterling silver 
punch bowl with ladle, standing 24 
inches high and having a capacity of 
ten quarts. Engraved upon one side of 
the bowl is a scene depicting the Fish 
Class sloops under full sail. The club 
scoring the highest number of points 





this year will have custody of the cup 
for one year and will be host at the next 
series a year hence. 

These races were organized to give 
Gulf Coast yacht clubs a race series of 
importance during the early season. The 
Lipton Cup championship races are al- 
ways sailed on the Labor Day week-end. 


Pandy ¢ 


With but few exceptions, Gulf Coast 
yacht clubs have reélected the same 
officers who charted the course in 1935. 

The Southern Yacht Club of New 
Orleans, 87-year-old organization, made 
but one change in its official roster, 
electing Charles deB. Claiborne, Jr., a 
member of the board of governors to 
succeed Robert Moore, Jr. The other 
officers reélected include Garner H. 
Tullis, commodore; John Dane, vice 
commodore; Davis 8. Wuescher, rear 
commodore; Dr. Julian Lombard, fleet 
surgeon; Clarence G. Ferguson, official 
VaL J. FLANAGAN, JR. 


measurer. 








Yachtsman’s progress. From their first boat (top, left) to the 20-foot Prigg cruiser “Two 


Brothers,” successive steps in making Charlie Conlan, aged fifteen, and his brother Whitie, 
twelve, winning speed boat skippers. Gar Wood was the only driver who beat them in a recent 


race on Biscayne Bay over a course of 38 miles 
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WO YEARS since the old boat sank — 
eleven since I sold her. Yet her memory, like 
that of a friend, is only warmer and dearer 
as time flows on. Why is it that the per- 
sonality of a boat should bite so deep into 

uz} the fabric of one’s life and carry such a rich 

freight of joy and grief, fun and sadness, 
satisfaction and disappointment, to color the rest of one’s 

days? For boats — sail boats, at least — certainly have a 

distinct personality — that indefinable richness of character, 

not covered by the most minute description, which gives 
them identity and makes Flying Cloud or Spray more than 
oak and pine, canvas and hemp. In a more reverent age we 
would have called it “‘soul’’; why not now? 

When I say that Wabun was a 40-foot shoal draft ketch, 














sleeping four, with a small auxiliary engine, you learn much . 


more about my pocketbook than about her. When I say that 
she was designed by a master, and so soundly and honestly 
built that she served forty-two years, and would still be 
going had she not been sunk in collision, you know she was 
a good boat. When I say she had no tricks or vices, that she 
took abuse and sometimes neglect without malice, and that 
she was my pride, my comrade and, whenever possible, my 
home during nineteen full and interesting years, you begin 
to see a little of what she meant to me. 

But beyond all this lies her personality; shades of quality, 
little oddities of character, endless slight scars commemorat- 
ing a multitude of adventures, insignificant in themselves 
but together building up a concept so detailed, so vivid, so 
weighted with the rich overtones of memory that her name 
must always open the windows of my mind on a great 
sweeping panorama of the past. 

Her sharpie ancestry showed in a rockered keel, with 
greatest draft amidships, which was a marvelous thing when 


you took bottom (as Florida craft must expect to do) for: 


you could usually box her head around and sail off again — 
to the amazement of your guests. Again, her long rudder 
would swing almost square ’thwartships and enabled her, 
under a slow engine, to turn on her heel in a circle of less 
than her length. Then, her centerboard was fit for a 50-foot 
schooner; five feet by ten, of three-inch oak, with 800 pounds 
of massive drift-bolts. Believe me, it was as strong as any 
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The Soul of a Boat 


Some Reminiscences 


of the Yacht “Wabun” 


By 


VINCENT GILPIN 


Inthe old Delaware and Raritan Canal.“ Wabun” is 
now gone and the canal has been closed for four years 


keel, and took the strains and hammerings of forty-two 
years without a whimper. Its weight, too, gave it an unortho- 
dox but convenient function as an anchor; when it was 
dropped in sand or mud, the boat stayed put! 

There were so many queer little details on which memory 
settles, like the clock-case on the end of the centerboard 
trunk. I always meant to get a clock to fit it, but never 
succeeded, and I can still see the small dial hanging, eccen- 
tric, in the frame. Again, we always carried two water-kegs 
in the cockpit, which for years made indifferent seats; they 
were stopped with flat bungs set in bits of canvas, and in 
rough water the canvas got wet and was unpleasant to sit on 
until I made slatted seats, partly supported by the kegs, 
removable on occasion. They were exceedingly comfortable, 
though the ends of the slats used to foul the main sheet until 
I fitted a wire guard around them. I remember they were 
ripped out of a fine yellow-pine plank I picked up one day on 
Pumpkin Key. 

Should a diver examine the crushed remnant of Wabun’s 
hull where it rests off the Miami jetties, he would find a 
short patch in her planking, under the bilge forward, to port, 
where I ran her on a submerged and unmarked bit of con- 
crete as we started for a cruise. She filled quickly, but we 
sailed her onto a sandy dredge-bank, with the water a foot 
deep in her cabin — and then what a scurrying about there 
was! I got overboard, found I could reach the hole, took a 
bit of linoleum off the floor, nailed it tight over the gap, 
pumped her out — and cruised three days before hauling 
out! We didn’t go to sea that time and I own to one com- 
pletely sleepless night — my first and only. The linoleum 
finally went back on the floor. 

Any boat lover will understand that I could “go on like 
this all day;” that in twenty years the whole fabric of 
Wabun became as closely and intimately familiar as ever 
were husband and wife; that each plank, spike and fiber in 
her was known to me and had its associations. 

There was that nick on her transom where the dinghy 
tried to split her in two one day in Barnegat Inlet. Towing 
on forty feet of line, she rode the crest of a small sea as 
straight and swift as an arrow and crashed into us like a 
motor boat gone wild, her own sides being so powerfully 
sprung apart that the oak knees on the thwarts were torn in 
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two. There was the-old lignum- 
vitae roller in the cable-chock on 
her bowsprit, worn crooked and 
eccentric; I long tried to invent a 
way to renew it, but couldn’t, and 
the old wobbly roller sank with 
her at last. 

So I cannot now recall any part 
or aspect of the old boat without 
having a whole set of pictures and 
memories flock to mind, most vari- 
ous and incongruous, all signifi- 
cant, all contributing to the pic- 
ture of her soul. I sailed her over 
30,000 miles, much of it single- 
handed, between Cape Cod, Cedar 
Keys and the Bahamas; South 
Florida was her home but the 
Chesapeake and the Sound were 
familiar ground and all that ex- 
panse of varied coast, with its 
queer harbors, interesting people 
and endless adventures, became 
part of her in my mind. 

In 1892 she made her initial run, 
from New York to Coconut Grove, 
one of the few post offices in the 
200 miles of wilderness north of 
Key West, reached only by small 
sailing craft. Her designer and 
first owner was Ralph M. Munroe, 
master of seagoing shoal draft, in- 
comparable seaman, loved and 
mourned by all who knew him. 
Five other owners enjoyed the old 
boat, I longest of all, and Coconut 


On Soldier Key Flats with a 13- 
foot hammerhead shark alongside 
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Grove remained her home port. There she lay while the 
‘American Riviera”? budded and bloomed under the magic 
nourishment of Flagler’s millions; while the astonishing 
railroad came to Miami and passed on to Key West (how we 
hated it, and how marvelous now to know that the tides 
once more run between the keys!), while Miami, Coral 
Gables and the Beach, Hialeah and the rest of it, burst on 
an amazed world. 

What visions of all those years rise at mention of her! 
First, at her mooring off the old yacht club, in the com- 
fortable shelter of the flats, under my affectionate glance 
from Buttonwood Cottage. From here she ranged the bay, 
the keys and the reef. A frequent objective was Caesar’s 
Creek, down the bay by Soldier and Ragged Keys, through 
Featherbed Bank and along Sand’s and Elliott’s to ‘‘ Pahson 
Jones’’’ anchorage at Porgee Key — a route familiar now to 
the Cocolobo Club, though the famous black planter, 
preacher and fish-guide and his buxom wife Moselle, with all 
their rich philosophy and humor, are gone. 

Next came Card Sound, Pumpkin Key and Angelfish 
Creek with its intricate branches; our favorite was Little 
Angelfish, a thread of crystal water between billows of 
glossy green mangroves, often narrowing to fifteen feet and 
crooked as a ram’s horn; Wabun could navigate it by means 

(Continued on page 112) 


“Wabun” was as true a friend as a man ever had. Be- 
low. The cockpit was roomy and the cabin ideal for 
warm weather cruising 
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On race days. “Narcissus,” owned by J. T. Van 
Dorn, of the Cleveland Y.C., acts as a tender to 
the Class R yacht ‘‘Goon” in which he sails. 
Driven by a pair of 6-75 Gray engines, “‘Nar- 
cissus’”’ travels at a 16-mile pace. She has a large 
sail bin in her cockpit and cruising accommoda- 


tions forward. At the left is an Elco Cruisette 41, 
one of the new models of the year 
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Recent Additions to the Fleet 


H. S. Rounds, of Detroit, owns this 43-footer built by Milo Bailey. The 

modern trend toward streamlining is shown in the contour of her deckhouse 

and the curve from raised deck to sheer line. Two 100 hp. engines, working 
through Gray V-drives, propel her 


Left, two 32-foot “Trimmer Ships” from Seattle. Their low houses with raking 
ends follow the latest fashion. A Scripps V-8 engine gives each of these 
cruisers a speed of 18 miles per hour 


“Zimmie,” owned by Stanley Donogh, of Seattle, is 63’ long, 13’ 6’ beam 

and 4’ 8” draft. Two 6-cylinder 180 hp. Kermaths drive her 22 knots. Here 

she is seen heading west in the Lake Washington Canal, Seattle, bound for 
a cruise in the waters of Puget Sound 


R. J. Krantz 


Louis Mc Quaid 


The motor yacht ‘“‘Alamo” carries this high speed tender on her 
davits. The boat is a 24-foot Chris-Craft and is powered with a 125 
horse power Chrysler marine engine 
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EDITORIAL 


The End of Cup Defenders 


O SINK into oblivion after reaching the pinnacle of 

fame is no less sad in the case of a yacht than it is of a 
person. Yet this has been, alas, the case with many of the 
defenders of the America’s Cup. Yachtsmen owe much to 
the painstaking research of Mr. William U. Swan in record- 
ing the various ends of this famous fleet, on each of which, 
for a longer or shorter time, was once focused the attention 
of the sport loving world. Somehow, there is a glamor at- 
tached to sailing for this most famous of yachting trophies 
that causes the names of successful defenders to live long 
after them, even though the boats themselves may have 
passed from sight, their fate unknown to the great majority 
of yachtsmen. Mr. Swan here sets forth their records after 
their moment in the spotlight has passed. 

In reviewing this record one cannot help but be impressed 
with the sad end of the more recent defenders compared with 
that of their predecessors. Whereas, up to and including the 
Vigilant, of 1893, all of the defenders had long and useful 
careers, from that time to the Rainbow, the last defender, all, 
with the single exception of Resolute, were scrapped, broken 
up for junk, without once being in commission except for an 
America’s Cup series, or trials — millions spent solely for 
the defense of a cup without the boats themselves being of 
any benefit to the sport. One feels that something must be 
wrong about the conditions of a competition that has pro- 
duced such results, glamorous as such competition may 
have been at the time. 


Poth + 


Radio in Long Distance Races 


HAT the use of radio for navigational purposes on small 

yachts is of great value in long distance races is evi- 
denced by the fact that between fifteen and twenty of the 
yachts in the forthcoming Bermuda Race will be equipped 
to pick up a radio beam that will guide them as unerringly 
to the Onion Patch as the instinct that brings the “long- 
tails”’ back there every night. The boon that this will prove 
to the peace of mind of harassed navigators approaching the 
Islands, and wondering whether or not the sun will shine or 
what the tricky currents are doing, is inestimable. 

This is, of course, not the first time that radio direction 
finders have been used in this race, but two years ago they 
were seldom found on small sailing yachts and it was even 
whispered that those few which carried them were taking an 
unfair advantage of those not lucky enough to have one 
aboard. Somehow it wasn’t sporting. We don’t believe 
there’ll be any such cry this year. The radio beam as an aid 
to navigation is an accepted fact. Sending stations were in- 
stalled for the purpose of helping mariners. Why should they 
not be used? We are not afraid that the art of navigation will 


deteriorate by the use of radio beams. When working out of 
sight of fixed objects the careful navigator will make use of 
every means at his disposal to keep track of the exact posi- 
tion of his vessel. The most reliable of these, if the weather 
is clear, is observation of celestial bodies. As a check, as a 
guide when approaching land, as a reserve against poor 
visibility, the radio is too valuable an aid to reject. 


++ + 


For Keeping Track of the Fleet 


PEAKING of radio, the proposal is now made to keep 
track of contestants in long distance coastwise races 
through use of small dry cell transmitting apparatus to be 
carried on each boat. These would work through a well 
organized system of local amateur receiving stations, situ- 
ated ashore along the course taken by the racers, and trans- 
mitted by them to some central station in touch with the 
race committee handling the event. The idea is the brain 
child of the Garden City Radio Club and would be worked, 
if it is tried out, through the coéperation of the American 
Radio Relay League. The plan would be for yachts to report 
their position at stated times, using a simple secret code so 
that the contestants themselves would not learn each other’s 
whereabouts. This would eliminate one of the objections 
to the plan which might be made by the contestants. 

The positions received by the race committee would be 
recorded on a master chart, thus permitting the following of 
the progress of the race by those interested and the furnish- 
ing of information to the press. Incidentally, this would be 
the means of spiking a large number of alibis. 


++ + 


Yachting in the Curriculum 


OMETHING unique in college activity was inaugurated 
last winter when alumni and friends of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology provided a fund for the erection 
of a sailing pavilion and the building of a large fleet of one- 
design boats for the sole purpose of giving all Technology 
students an opportunity to learn to sail and to handle a boat. 
Thus, for the first time, one of our large institutions of 
learning has become nautical minded. A student yachting 
organization has been formed with an enrolment the first 
year of more than 400 members, and a shore school has been 
established where Professor George Owen, well-known 
designer of fast yachts, and Robert Vose have started courses 
on the theory of sailing. 

Situated directly on Boston’s Charles River Basin, and 
directly adjoining other buildings of the Institute, facilities 
for sailing are ideal, with no waste of time and effort in 
getting to or from the water. Most of the fleet of 36 boats 
(with more to come), 12% feet in length, are already afloat. 
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KENNETH F. TRIMINGHAM 


ERE is the other half of the pair of Trimingham brothers whose ability to 
make a boat go is known as well along both the western and eastern 
boundaries of the Atlantic as it is in their home waters around Bermuda. While 
it 1s Eldon Trimingham who usually has hold of the tiller, the two brothers have 
sailed together so long that each is an equally important factor in the results 
achieved, and in the same boat they form a combination that is exceedingly hard 
to beat. 

Living in Bermuda, Kenneth and Eldon Trimingham were, naturally, almost 
born with a tiller or a sheet in their hands. What their first real boat was memory 
serves us not. They’ve owned and sailed Bermuda dinghies, one-designs, Six- 
Metres, ocean racers, and almost every other type and rig that has made its 
appearance in the Islands. The first boat we remember in which they achieved 
outstanding success was the Gardner-designed Class S ‘‘Cyric.” Following her 
came the Bermuda one-design ‘‘ Atlantis,” and later, when the ‘‘ Sixes” were 
brought to Hamilton, Kenneth and Eldon owned the ‘Viking,’ which they 
sailed to ranking position in the class. The American Six-Metres which invaded 
the Islands every year, found her the hardest nut to crack. Last year this boat 
won the Prince of Wales Cup in the class against both American and Bermuda 
“Sixes.”? This year the two brothers brought out from Norway a new “Siz,’’ the 
“‘Saga”’ from designs by Bjarne Aas, and they took the coveted trophy from a 
fleet of six American and three Bermuda Siz-Metres. 

Kenneth Trimingham has sailed on Long Island Sound in both Bermuda 
One-Designs and ‘‘ Sizes,” and also, on occasion, in British waters. Long 
identified with the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, he has served the club both as an 
officer and on many committees. From 1926 to 1980 he filled the positions of vice 
commodore and commodore. 
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“Hamburg,” a German Entry for the Transatlantic Race 


HE YACHT whose plans are 
shown on this page is nearing com- 
pletion at the yard of Abeking & Ras- 
mussen, Bremen. She will be handled 
in the race by Captain Ludwig Schlim- 
bach, who sailed the yawl Stoertebeker 
in the race to Norway last summer. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
54’ 7”; length on water line, 39’ 514”; 
beam, 15’ 0” and draft, 9’ 514”. The 
total sail area is 1326 square feet, the 
mainsail being 818; mizzen, 136; jib, 
230; jib topsail, 142. The measured area 
is slightly less, being 1313 square feet. 
The measured area of the mizzen is 
just to the rule limit, 131.3 square feet. 
The boat is being built to exacting 
specifications, with planking of ma- 
hogany. Judging by photographs taken 
when she was in frame, she has a pleas- 
ing section and an easy form. The ar- 
rangement plan shows a_two-berth 
forecastle, abaft which is a stateroom 
with a berth on each side. Then comes 


- the main cabin with berths outboard, 


wide transoms and a swinging table. 
The galley is aft with a toilet room 
opposite and on the starboard side 
aft is a single stateroom. The cabin 
trunk is long and low and from its 
forward end a coaming runs to the 
hatch over the forward stateroom, en- 
closing the mast and giving a place to 
stow deck gear, halliard coils etc., with- 
out their going adrift or being washed 
overboard. Just forward of the trunk 
and in the outboard corners of this 
enclosure are two Dorade type ventila- 
tors, one on each side. 

The scheduled launching date was 
April 25th and the new yacht is ex- 
pected to arrive on this side of the 
Atlantic, by steamer, early in June. 




































































The new racer is rigged as a yawl, with the measured area of the mizzen just ft 

large enough to conform to the requirements of the Cruising Club’s measurement 

rule, Below, the boat’s profile follows the modern trend and her accommodations 
reflect her skipper’s seagoing experience 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers wnder whose names they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The new Dawn 50-footer is a raised deck boat with deckhouse amidships 


“Karina,” a New Diesel Cruiser 


EREWITH are the plans of the 
new Karina, a ‘Dawn 50” now 
under construction for Robert E. Tod 
of New York. She is building at the 
yard of Dawn Cruisers, Inc., Clason 
Point, New York. The new boat is 50’ 
in length over all, 12’ 4’ beam and 
3’ 4” draft. The hull design is by Fred- 
erick K. Lord, while the layout of the 
quarters was made by the builders. 
Keel and framing are of oak and the 
outside planking is of white cedar. The 
forward deck is canvas covered and the 
side decks and the after cockpit are of 
teak. Deckhouse, cabin trunk and 
joinerwork below are of Mexican ma- 
hogany. Stringers and clamps are of 
long leaf yellow pine and fastenings are 
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Everdur. The planking is screw fastened. 

The power plant of Karina is a pair 
of 8-cylinder Superior Diesels which 
develop 150 hp. each. Her designed 
speed is 20 m.p.h. The fuel tanks have 
a capacity of 400 gallons which will 
give a large cruising radius. 

The cabin arrangement is shown 
below, Karina being laid out with the 
galley aft. This plan has the forecastle 
forward, with pipe berths for two men, 
wash basin and toilet. Next is the for- 
ward stateroom, with seat berth and 
folding upper berth on each side. A 
bureau is fitted against the forward 
bulkhead and a toilet room adjoins. 
Steps lead up to the deckhouse. The 
quarters aft are under a trunk cabin, 
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on top of which the navigating bridge 
is located and the dinghy stowed. There 
is a stateroom aft, with two wide berths, 
lockers etc. The galley is to starboard, 
and there is a toilet room on the port 
side. A roomy cockpit, with a standing 
roof is aft. 

Two other 50-footers are under con- 
struction at the Dawn plant, both for 
yachtsmen who wish to remain anon- 
ymous for the present. The first one, 
which is scheduled to cruise south in 
the late summer or early autumn, will 
be powered with a pair of 8-cylinder 
Superior Diesels like those in Karina. 
The other will be driven by two smaller 
Diesels with reduction gears. Her speed 
will be about 15 miles. 





The cabin plan of “Karina” has the galley aft while the other two boats are laid out with galley forward 
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Both sloop and yawl rigs have been worked out, and she rates well under either sail plan 


An Ocean Racer, 30 Feet on the Water Line 


ERE are the plans of a boat de- 

signed to the latest rules of the 
Cruising Club of America. The boat is 
from the board of Frederick C. Geiger, 
naval architect of Yacht Sales & Serv- 
ice, Inc., of Philadelphia. The principal 
dimensions are: Length over all, 40’ 6”; 
length on water line, 30’ 0”; beam, 
extreme, 9’ 9’; draft, 6’ 2’’. Under the 
rule, the rating works out at 30.02 
with yawl rig and 30.25 as a cutter. 
The boat takes small penalties on beam 
and displacement and slight credits on 
freeboard and sail area. The profile 
indicates good weatherly qualities and 
small wetted surface. Buttock lines 


and water lines show an easily driven 
hull and one which should have fairly 
high maximum speed. Her ballast, 8600 
pounds of lead, is all outside. 

The cabin trunk has been kept nar- 
row to give plenty of deck room for 
handling sail. The interior was laid 
out purely for racing and is “wide 
open,” with galley aft and the com- 
panionway offset to allow going below 
without interference with the cook. The 
sail bin is alongside the ladder and the 
chart table is on the port side. The main 
cabin has two built-in berths with 
settees inboard of them, lockers and buf- 
fets. Forward is a stateroom with two 











standing berths and a locker, separated 
from the fore peak by a partial bulk- 
head. 

Construction is strong, with 114” 
mahogany planking on 134” square 
white elm frames, 9’’ center to center. 
Stem and horn timber are of Philippine 
mahogany while keel and deadwood 
are of white oak. She is bronze fastened. 

The rig has been designed to the rule 
and shows 826 square feet as a cutter 
and 849 as a yawl. Spars are hollow 
and 1 by 19 stainless steel standing 
rigging will be used. 

The power plant will be a Gray 
Sea Scout engine with V-drive. 




















The lines show easy water lines and buttocks and plenty of stability to carry sail well 
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The accommodation plan of the boat described on the preceding page is designed for ocean racing, the interior being “wide open” 


A 51-Foot Motor Cruiser from Detroit 


HE BOAT illustrated below is now 

being built for a Detroit yachts- 
man. She is from designs by John L. 
Hacker, naval architect of Detroit. The 
boat is of the raised deck type, with a 
flying bridge from which she is handled. 
Her length over all is 50’ 9” and her 
greatest beam is 12’ 10”. 

The arrangement is somewhat un- 
usual for a yacht of the size of this one 
and is as follows. Foward is a compact 
forecastle with quarters for two men. 
The forward stateroom has two built-in 
berths with drawers under, locker and 
bureau. Next is a toilet room, the doors 
arranged so that the room is accessible 
from the cabin or, by closing the door 


leading to the deckhouse, it becomes a 
part of the forward stateroom. 

The large deckhouse has a wide 
transom seat which may be made up 
into a double berth when desired. The 
floor of this house is sunk below the 
level of the deck. Next aft is the galley, 
fully equipped. The refrigerator is under 
the seat in the cabin. The after state- 
room has a seat berth on each side, 
these berths extending out to the side 
of the yacht. The backs of the seats 
form uppers when wanted. Aft, also, is a 
bath room with a shower. The deck 
alongside the house is of teak, the deck- 























house is ali mahogany while toilet 
rooms and galley are finished in tile. 
The power plant consists of a pair 
of twin gasoline engines developing 125 
horse power each. They are installed 
under the after deck and drive twin 
propellers through back drive reduction 
gears. Removable hatches, finished 
like the deck, give access to the motors 
and a watertight bulkhead separates 
the engine compartment from the rest 
of the boat. At the forward end of the 
engine room there is full headroom. 
Lighting plant and batteries are in- 
stalled in this space. The Monel shafts 
are only seven feet long and are sup- 
ported by rubber bearings in struts. 






























































Outboard profile and cabin plan of Hacker motor cruiser 
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HIS auxiliary ketch, designed for 
Louis Quarles of the Milwaukee 


Yacht Club by E. B. McCro- 
han, Jr., of New York, is 
nearing completion at the Cen- 
tral Ship Yard, Lawrence, 
L. I. She is 46’ 714” in length 
over all, 34’ 7” length on the 
water line, 13’ 1’ beam and 
6’ 714" draft. She carries 13,000 
pounds of lead on her keel. 
Keel and framing are of white 
oak, stringers, etc., of long 
leaf yellow pine, planking of 
mahogany, and cabin trunk, 
planksheer and deck trim of 
teak. The decks are of pine, 
canvas covered, the edges of 
the canvas being held under 
teak inlays in house sills and 
~planksheer so that canvas may 
be replaced without disturbing 
cabin trunk, hatches or bul- 
warks. All fastenings through- 
out are of bronze. 

The rig was designed. to be 
easily handled and the total 
sail area is 1192 square feet. 
Sails are by Wilson. Spars are of 
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The lines indicate a husky cruising boat with plenty of room below deck 


New Cruising Ketch for the Great Lakes 


spruce and standing rigging of stainless 


stainless. Roller furling gear is fitted 
steel. Wire running rigging is also of 


on the jib. The windlass has a reel for 
stowing the Korodless wire 
rope cable. 

The main cabin is large, with 
four built-in berths and two 
extension transoms. Forward 
of the cabin is a toilet room, to 
starboard, and the galley. 
Amidships in the galley is the 
box over the engine, the top of 
this box forming a table for 
the cook. The ice box is large 
and provision has been made 
for ventilation around it. A 
Shipmate stove and water 
heater are placed forward. 
Forward of the galley is the 
forecastle with pipe berth for 
one man, toilet, lockers etc. 

The auxiliary power is a 42 
hp. Buda Diesel with 2.45:1 
reduction gear. The box over 
the engine is soundproofed and 
fume-tight and provided with 
forced ventilation. 

All equipment is high grade 
and a Sweisguth-designed 10’ 
dinghy is being supplied. 


























































































































Sleeping quarters for four — six, on a pinch — are provided in the main cabin 
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HE boat shown herewith 

is from the board of Win- 
throp L. Warner, naval archi- 
tect of Middletown, Conn., and 
was designed for John P. Elton, 
of Waterbury, Conn., who will 
use her at his summer home in 
the Thimble Islands. The boat 
is under construction at the 
works of the Dauntless Ship- 
yard, Inc., of Essex, Conn. She 
is scheduled for delivery to her 
owner early this spring. 

The principal dimensions of 
the new launch are as follows: 
Length over all, 25’ 834”; 
length on the water line, 24’ 
814”; beam, extreme, 8’ 3” and 
draft, 2’ 6’’. She is built to rigid 
specifications, with keel and 
framing of white oak, outside 
planking of white cedar, deck, 
cockpit floor, shelter house, 





The outboard profile of the boat is pleasing, with a well-defined sheer 


Utility Launch for Connecticut Waters 








Sections through the shelter and the cockpit 


4 3 


Inboard profile and deck and construction plans 


coamings and all outside trim of 
teak. 

The power plant is a 4-cylin- 
der heavy duty Kermath engine 
developing 20 horse power. It is 
located aft, under the floor of 
the cockpit, with a removable 
teak box covering it. Gasoline 
tanks are under the forward 
deck. 

The steering wheel is at the 
forward end of the shelter house, 
which has a raking front. This 
house has a seat on each side, 
6’ 3” long so that the seats may 
be used as berths when desired. 
Although not shown on the 
plans, a small toilet will be in- 
stalled in the boat. The out- 
board profile is pleasing, as is 
the midship section. The boat 
should perform well in rough 
water. 
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“Bound to Go” 


URING a cruise from Fayetteville, 

N. C., to the southward in his Richard- 

son Little Giant, Rotary Ann, W. B. Coving- 
ton, of Florence, 8. C. was not to be stopped 
by such things as frozen lock gates. The 
cruise began on the Cape Fear River in a 
blinding snow storm, so bad that the boat had 
to be slowed several times because of poor 
visibility. After a couple of hours’ running, 
the boat was tied up to the bank for the 
night and next morning the trip was resumed. 
On reaching Lock No. 2, the gates of the lock 
were frozen so that it could not be opened. 

Alongside the lock is a dam which ordi- 
narily has a fall below it of ten feet or more. 
At this time there was seven feet of water 
going over the dam and but a four-foot drop. 
It was decided to take the boat over the dam. 

Life preservers were broken out and the 
Ann was taken up the river 400 yards and 
then headed down. One of the passengers was 
so excited that he put his life preserver on 
backwards; another took a drink, said he 
would not mind being delayed three days and 
uttered a prayer. The boat took the drop 
over the dam and went through the turbulent 
water below with only spray on deck. 

The trip was continued to Wilmington, 
N. C., Southport and on to Little River, 
S. C., where she entered the new cut of the 
intracoastal waterway. Rotary Ann was the 
first boat to pass through the new channel 
between Little River and Georgetown. 


This Baltzer 36-footer is on her way from Jones- 

port, Maine, to Port Arthur, Texas, for the Sabine 

Pilots’ Association. Her engine is a Kermath 
Sea Mate with reduction gear 


Of Interest to the Skipper 








The Ann’s owner is now sold on the idea 
of going boating when you feel like it, no 
matter what the weather. 


++ + 


“Read the Record” 


A new booklet with the above title has 
just been issued by the Cummins Engine 
Company of Columbus, Indiana. It is divided 
into three groups, one of which is “The 
Marine Field.” In it are portrayed a number 
of yachts and commercial craft powered with 
Cummins Diesels. These include lightships, 
freighters, fire boats, and fishermen as well 
as motor yachts and auxiliaries. Features of 
the installations are noted and the qualities 
of the Cummins Diesel described. 
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“Skimmer,” a 46-footer, was built by Ralph H. 

Wiley, of Oxford, Md., for Glenn Stewart of the 

Cruising Club of America. Two Buda HM-260 

gasoline engines, turning Hyde propellers, drive 
her 1144 miles per hour 


Bendix Display in New York 


The Bendix Marine Products Company 
has opened a permanent exhibit of the Eclipse 
electric and gasoline outboard motors and 
other Bendix products for marine use in its 
offices in the Grand Central Palace Building, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York. Yacht own- 
ers and designers will find the exhibits in- 
teresting. Appointments may be made with 
members of the Bendix engineering organ- 
ization for discussion of technical problems. 


+ + + 


Increasing Demand for Scripps Motors 


Scripps Motor Company, of Detroit, re- 
ports that for the first half of its fiscal year, 
ending March Ist, the volume of sales in- 
creased 45 per cent as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1934-35. This in- 
crease is attributed largely to a greater de- 
mand for engines of high quality and large 
piston displacement from individual owners 
and from builders of standardized boats. The 
demand for the new Scripps V-8 has done its 
share to increase production while the larger 
engines up to those of 300 hp., including the 
V-12 series, have been in steady demand both 
here and abroad. 


oo 


Repairing Flood Damage 


Many new automobiles on dealers’ show- 
room floors in the flood areas have been re- 
turned to the factories for overhauling and 
rebuilding. Fortunately, few marine engines 
were damaged in showrooms in these places 
but there were a number of boats which were 
submerged and filled with silt. 

The Gray Marine Motor Company an- 
nounces that it will give special consideration 
to customers whose engines were damaged 
during the recent floods and invites all such 
owners to write to the company’s headquar- 
ters, giving full information as to the condi- 
tion of their engines. They will be advised 
how to have their engines put into shape 
with the least expense and delay. Gray 
dealers will coéperate. 
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AHOY, ADMIRAL! 
C'MON OUT AND PLAY! 
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When Your Plaything’s aYacht, 
Play Safe with Essomarine 


Here’s to a carefree cruise! How can you be sure? By avoiding 
the breakdown jinx. By using Essomarine Engine Oil! 

Ordinary oil won’t do a man-sized job afloat. It just isn’t 
tough enough to take full load hour after hour without thin- 
ning—to seal power tightly at wide piston clearances—to 
resist carbon and sludge formation. 

Essomarine does all those things. What’s more—it’s heavy 
enough to assure complete protection against friction and 
wear, yet can be pumped readily to every piston, ring, cylin- 
der and bearing. 

Essomarine helps equalize crankcase heat and cylinder 
head coolness. It prevents blow-by and dilution, oil contami- 
nation, piston scoring and stuck rings. And that pretty well 





















mart & disposes of Old Man Jinx. 
tsomaritt ener at Head for one of the red and white signs that dot the 
wart pROOt 8 =e shores of Essomarinia. At each you'll find products made 


ty f ; : : 
+ expressly for use in your boat by the world-leader in special- 
ized lubrication. 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc.— Standard Oil 
Company of Pennsylvania — Standard Oil Company of Louisiana — Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company 
PENOLA INC. 26 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY —(In Canada) Imperial Oil, Limited, 








Motor barge '‘PRARI’’ of Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., New Orleans, powered for economical 
speed at 8Y2 knots per hour with two 200 H.P. 6 cylinder Cummins Diesel engines, driving 36-in. 
propellers through Monel Metal shafts 23/, in. dia. x 16 ft. 6 in. long in Goodrich Cutless rubber 
bearings. The ''PRARI”’ and her sister ship, ‘'PALPA’’, are built for special service on the shal- 
low Coco River, Nicaragua, C. A., hauling bananas from inland plantations to the seaboard. 


That’s no run 
on which to risk propeller shaft failure. 
The converted-Diesel “PRARI’ doesn't 
... She’s shafted with 


MIONEL METAL 


P THE shallow Coco for cargoes of bananas . . . down the Mosquito 





Coast for 60 miles of cay-dotted seaway to discharge cargo at Puerto 
Cabezas... what a run! 


And what a place that would be to meet propeller shaft trouble. The 
“PRARI” just couldn’t incur such a risk. Neither could her sister ship, 
the “PALPA”. When their power plants were changed over to Diesel 
for this service, their propeller shafts were changed over to Monel Metal. 


So now there’s no chance for rust to attack those shafts, in fresh water 
or salt. There’s no chance for corrosion to eat into them and weaken them. 


And, while the bars and shallows on the Coco are enough to turn the 
skipper’s hair grey, they hold no terrors for these boats. For Monel Metal 
propeller shafts are stronger and tougher than steel, and they withstand 
bangs and bumps that would hopelessly spring ordinary shafts. 


Here’s a thought for the owner of any boat from a runabout to a lordly 
cruiser... install propeller shafts that can take it . . . propeller shafts of 
Monel Metal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing iNCO 


approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. METALS 
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Books for the Yachtsman 


A Simple Method of Offshore Navigation 
By George N.. Wallace 


(Rudder Pub. Co., New York, 1936. $1.00) 


ARTICULARLY timely just before the Bermuda race is this little 

volume on celestial navigation by George N. Wallace, himself a 
navigator in nearly all of the last seven Bermuda races. In it the author 
does not attempt to go deeply into the theory of navigation by means of 
celestial bodies, nor tell how to solve the spherical triangle, but simply gives 
an explanation of one method (H.O. 203) of finding one’s position at sea. 
Explained in the simplest possible manner, George Wallace gives, as 
examples of this easiest method, his sights and his day’s work in the last 
Bermuda race, taking the reader from Montauk Point to St. David’s 
Head in just 52 pages, illustrated with simple diagrams and lines of position 
obtained from his various sights. 

For the yachtsman who is not a student of navigation, this method has 
much to recommend it. After all, navigation (with the tables that have 
been prepared for us) is not difficult to understand or to practice, and it is 
strange that so many otherwise good sailors have never learned it. Books 
like this will help them. 


-~_ + + 


The Voyage of the “Chelyuskin” 


By Members of the Expedition 
Translated by Alec Brown 


(The Macmillan Company, New York, $3.50) 


HEN you have read this heroic chapter of modern Arctic conquest 

you will have, besides an enormous admiration for the members of 
the Chelyuskin Expedition and their winged rescuers, the disturbing feeling 
that the ominous words of Stalin — ‘The fortress does not exist which 
bolshevists could not take’”’ — are not to be taken lightly. This is a syn- 
thetic account of an amazing adventure which must stand as an everlasting 
milepost in the grim history of scientific exploration. 

The book has been written synthetically — by the chief of the expedi- 
tion, Professor Otto Julievitch Schmidt; the captain, the meteorologist, the 
hydrographer and others who participated in this vast, terrifying exploit. 
It is a work which must stand as monumental in the annals of exploration, 
illustrative of man’s indifference to adverse circumstances when he senses 
within his reach an idyllic and, perhaps, mystical goal. Whatever one may 
think of the U.S.S.R., this book is worth reading. 

L. M. 
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Yacht Measurements 
By W. P. Stephens 
and 


The “America’s” Cup Defenders 
By C. P. Burgess 


(The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, New York, $1.00) 


HE two valuable papers which were read at the spring meeting of the 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in May, 1935. 
have been reprinted and are now offered to the yachting public instead of 
being limited in circulation to the membership of the society. 

Both papers are of great interest. Mr. Stephens’ covers the history of 
yacht measurement rules from the earliest times to the present. It is 
illustrated with plans and photographs of many famous yachts, and 
discusses the effect of the rules which have governed their form. One ap- 
pendix summarizes the measurement rules, beginning with the British 
tonnage rule for merchant ships which was in force in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Another appendix notes the changes in the Universal Rule from 1903 
to 1931. 

Mr. Burgess’ paper describes the Cup defenders from 1893 on, and has 
much to say of the 1930 quartette and the 1934 defender Rainbow. It, 
also, is illustrated with plans and photographs of Enterprise and Rainbow. 
Plans of the latter’s famous mast are given and the author also discusses 
the best size for an America’s Cup defender. 

The discussions of the two papers by leading naval architects, both here 
and abroad, are not the least interesting portions of the book. It is a 
valuable contribution to the annals of yacht designing. 
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The Wheeler 56-foot Playmate Yacht equipped with two Superior 8-cylinder Diesels 


The naval architect and the boat builder 
have incorporated in the design and 
construction of the modern yacht every 
convenience and appointment for full 
comfort and pleasure while afloat. 


Commensurate with these refinements are 
the engineering features of the modern 
Superior Diesel Engine . . . refinements 
that give smooth, quiet, odorless, clean 


and dependable power with new econo- 
mies of operation that assure the owner 
the fullest measure of performance, com- 
fort and pleasure from his craft. 


Investigate Superior Diesels for your craft 
for either a new installation or replace- 
ment of your present power plant. Horse- 
power range from 25 to 150 in 2, 4, 6, 
8-cylinder models. 


Write for Bulletin YM-435 


Model MAcé 
































































































Gnjoy your YACHTING SEASON 
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Atlantic has been in business 94 years, has always met claims promptly 
and in full, and will continue to do so. Each policy is backed by this record: 


PROPERTY INSURED......... $45,940,503,302 


PRED FAI wecssensccvces $393,610,337 
LOSSES PAID ....cccescsccccves $194,707,063 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED......... $121,550,820 


It is also of particular interest to yacht owners that Atlantic policies 
are profit sharing, regardless of whether the insured yacht is involved 
in an accident. 


Ask your Broker about Atlantic Insvrance 
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MARINE + YACHT - INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION. 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlantic Building: 49 Wall A reel, New York 








Baltimore . . . Boston . . . Chicago . . . Cleveland , . . Philadelphia 





British Yachting Notes 


INCE writing a month ago, things have moved forward — and back — 
with the Royal Ocean Racing Club. I shall speak first of the retrograde 
steps and make way for comments on the forward move. 

The very excellent scheme for “grading” the merits and capabilities of 
the yawl and ketch rigs, proposed by Charles Nicholson, has not, after all, 
been finally accepted by the Royal Ocean Racing Club. By this I do not 
mean to say that it has been turned down, but that it has been “referred 
back” to the club’s Technical Committee for further consideration. Con- 
sequently, for the coming season, rig allowances remain unchanged, with 
the one exception that the penalty of 2 per cent of »/SA, which was im- 
posed upon vessels of any rig “ with less than two lower headsails,”’ has been 
discarded. This change was made because, with various modern rigs, it had 
become increasingly difficult to decide just what constituted a lower head- 
sail. The rig allowances, therefore, are: Bermuda cutter, 100 per cent /SA; 
Bermuda yawl, 98 per cent; Bermuda schooner and gaff cutter, 96 per 
cent; Bermuda ketch and gaff yawl, 94 per cent; gaff schooner, 92 per cent; 
and gaff ketch, 90 per cent. Mizzen staysails, as in the past, are not to be 
measured. 

Now for the “moves forward.” Sail area is, with one or two trifling ex- 
ceptions, to be measured as by the Universal Rule, as adopted by the 
I. Y. R. U. in 1931 for Classes J, K and L, The mast height limits for single- 
masted yachts, yawls, schooners and ketches, will not apply but it is ob- 
vious that the Universal Rule definitions of schooners, cutters, yawls and 
ketches must be accepted, and also that the positions of the mizzenmasts of 
yawls and ketches will be the deciding factor for rig allowance. It is un- 
doubtedly for the good of deep sea racing that the method of measuring 
sail area is now practically the same on both sides of the Atlantic. This, in 
conjunction with the fact that the best type of American deep sea racing 
craft — as exemplified by the yawl Stormy Weather — “‘measure up”’ so 
well under the R. O. R. C. Rule, should tend to maintain the interest which 
attaches to Transatlantic entries for the Fastnet Cup. It is possible, per- 
haps even probable, that changes may be made in the method of applying 
rig allowance before the season of 1937, when the next Fastnet Race is to be 
sailed, but I think I may safely predict that any modifications that may be 
adopted will in no way minimize the chances of success in the case of yachts 
of the Stormy Weather type. 


In regard to the technical work of the R. O. R. C. in the near future, I 
have every reason to be confident that any move by the club will be in the 
right direction, as William Fife, Charles Nicholson and Alfred Mylne are 
now members of the Technical Committee. It has been said, and perhaps 
with some justification, that the club has been slow in coming to decisions 
on technical points, but it should be realized that when such matters are in 
the hands of amateurs, it is often wiser for them to ‘‘make haste slowly.” 
Now that our three leading designers are taking a hand in the game, it is 
practically certain that the club in general will be inclined to place more 
confidence in those entrusted with the conduct of technical matters. 

Commander Martin’s “Credit and Debit” scheme for classifying 
“cruisers” as opposed to ocean racing yachts, to which I have already 
referred, has now been adopted by the club and put on a practical working 
basis. In the first place, it should be made clear that the term “‘cruiser”’ is 
applied to the new class merely to make a distinction between yachts so 
qualifying and the more lightly built and far more expensively equipped 
“ocean racers.” The latter type of craft, exemplified, say, by Stormy 
Weather, Mistress and Foxhound, must rank as the high water mark of 
cruising yacht design, but the very expensive outfit of hollow spruce spars, 
sails, rigging, deck winches, etc., which is as essential to the ocean racer as 
her reasonably light construction, is naturally out of place on the ‘‘ Martin”’ 
cruiser — which may be described as the ‘‘ poor man’s yacht.” The follow- 
ing are the leading features of the “‘cruiser”’ classification. 


The R. O. R. C. “Cruiser Class’’ 


A yacht will qualify as a “cruiser” only if her “credits” under the fol- 
lowing heads are not exceeded by her “debits.” 


Definition of Credits and Debits 


The normal cruiser weight is taken to equal that of a hull having a 
scantling of 7144 per cent — but not exceeding 1214 per cent — of her 
measured rating, under the R, O. R. C. Rule; 7.e., by the formula: 0.5 W — 
(H—20)=Scantling Allowance in feet; ‘“W”’ being the weight per super- 
ficial foot of topsides, deck, beams and frames at head, and ““H”’ the sum of 
the length between forward and after girth stations, breadth and depth 
amidships. 

The normal mainmast height from the deck to the highest block or 
sheave is represented by the formula: 
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The “38” Twin Cabin sleeps six——two spacious cabins—dinette— galley —toilet—and an extra large cockpit. An unequalled value at the price. 


Ate all, the thing you most appreciate 
in your cruiser is comfort. You’ll find 
it everywhere in a Matthews. Real, soft mat- 
tresses in large full-sized berths with 
deep inner springs (9 deep). Berths are 
wider than the average because the beamy 
Matthews hull form permits it without cramp- 
ing the floor space. Generous headroom 
throughout (6'2” minimum). 


Under foot you'll find soft springy carpeting 
and throughout the interior a freshness and 
cheerfulness carried out in the modern spirit. 


Matthews galleys have been famous for years 
for roominess and completeness—cool and 
well ventilated to make cooking a pleasure. 


Investigate the lockers in a Matthews and you'll 
find them in every nook and corner — most of 
them full-length with clothes hooks and rods. 


Finally, observe the muffled quietness of oper- 
ation while under way. Note too, the comfort- 
able, level-running, easy going action of the 
round-bottomed hull in any weather. Such 
comfortable riding is experienced only in the 


husky, heavy Matthews hull (greater weight— 
greater comfort)—the development of years 
and years of constant refinement in three hull 
sizes only—the famous 38 footer, the equally 
well-known “46” and the luxurious “50”. 


Twenty varying models to choose from for 
every cruising need from fishing to commut- 
ing. Prices start at $4380 afloat at plant. 
Speeds to 35 miles per hour with a variety 
of gasoline and Diesel engine installations. 






)) stoce Send today for your 
CRUISERS copy of 
“America’s Finest Cruisers” 


THE MATTHEW Sco. 


314 Bay Side > 





Port Clinton, Ohio 


MATTHEWS DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 







New York City... 5th Ave. and 15th St... Bruns, Kimball & Co. 

RUIN cos oscccecceasexstest 1043 Commonwealth Ave..__Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Baltimore _________.. .... 10 West Eager St... Morton & Loose Co. 
Washington, D.C.____.._. 800 Water St.S.W..... National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
Se _...48 Columbus Hotel Arcade Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
Detroit.......................6611 E. Jefferson Ave.._..... Gregory Boat Co. 

oo ene 900 So. Michigan Ave..______. Boats, Inc 

Alton, Tl._...___............ Times Building... Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Wilmington, Calif... TOF OI es pacaccascchercscorecrsucts Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
Montreal. ._.................. 699 St. Maurice St... Stewart C. Knox 





‘‘Wherever you cruise : 


- you'll find a Matthews’”’ 
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DON'T LOSE 


these precious days that 
should be spent AFLOAT 





SMITH “CUP DEFENDER FINISHES,” 
not only for bottoms but for top sides, 
decks and bright work, may be had in 
a complete line for all of your paint- 
ing requirements. 


Reputable dealers and yards every- 
where carry Smith Finishes in stock. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. Long Island City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Quality Marine Paints and Varnishes Since 1827 


SMITH 


“CUP-DEFENDER” 
FINISHES 
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For cutters: 1.5VS8A +5 ft. 
For yawls and ketches: 1.5>/SA — Mizzen+5 ft. 
For schooners: 1.25+/SA —85% Fore Triangle+5 ft. 


Scale of Credits and Debits 





Credit Debst 

Hull Weight 

For each 1 per cent of measured rating above normal (maxi- 

PRMNIEINK st cen ie ae ty een cic 21. UVa eee 4 

For each 1 per cent of measured rating below normal........ os 
Mainmast Height 

For each 1 per cent of height above normal................. 0.5 

For each 1 per cent of height below normal................. 0.5 
Masts 

Hollow silver spruce (Bermuda)..................0c0eceeee 30 

IIS ID i in nice coe n cece scncssabucess 23 

Built up silver spruce (Bermuda).......................005 20 

JEST aa bere eh C2. i) rane 13 

Hollow Oregon spruce (Bermuda)....................00055 3 

Solid Oregon or similar pines (Bermuda or gaff)............. 0 
AEN D MERINO aCe Set Si. Gf iscede eg gta -o: 0k on S's ue debe el oe 5 
ai yrs hay saree 64 90 hts oo a RD OREN 3 
NNN REN ont eo cree OS dG It tS wees 4-0 oi 4 
I Sas awe a pauses ew SA ne eeN Oe wee 2 
MN ess, ore she Sf vce Acca oR aks bie x RS FP 20 
Bg reg Ly vik hab 4X bw 4 C9 KORE RE 10 
Jibtopsails: If more than two carried, for each................ 5 

SPONEID CIOWER MID SOPCACD . «... 55. c sc ees baie neers bees 10 
PS LE eh tnt | ee 2 

If more than two-fitted; for each. ............. 00.0. ..0..0006 4 
OTIS PCE | ROSES RI ata Ur a a Re at 15 

it mone Ol the BnoVve bled... c.f 6 oe ee ca Scie ad od dee eee te 20 


The Martin scheme works in the following way. A yacht, Bermuda 
rigged, say, with the full scantling allowance of 1214 per cent, would get 
the benefit of the difference between 1214 and 7, or 5 per cent. This would 
give her a credit of 20, the top limit for hull weight. Assuming her also to 
have a shortage of mast height of 6 per cent, she gets an additional credit of 
3. To this must be added — presuming that she has no debit fittings — a 
further credit of 20, making, in all, a credit of 43. For this she would be 
allowed a built up silver spruce mast, 20; a Genoa jib, 20; and 2 deck 
winches, 2; and still be just on the credit side. 

Or, if gaff rigged, she might have a built up silver spruce mast, 13; hollow 
topmast, 4; hollow boom, 5; hollow gaff, 3; and an extra jibtopsail, 5 — or, 
again, a debit of 42. 

Again, by discarding her second spinnaker but retaining her hollow 
spars and extra jibtopsail, she might be fitted with a hollow silver spruce 
mast, 23, and her total debit would still be 42. 

In all three combinations she might balance her credits and debits by in- 
creasing her mast height to within 4 per cent of the normal. 

M. HEcksTALL-SMITH 


Direction Finders for Long Distance Races 


9 ee: 1936 Bermuda Race will probably see a record number of starters 
and may also mark a new era in yacht navigation. Rapid methods, 
developed for use in aircraft, will be used by some and there may be a few 
bubble sextants in the fleet. Some owners will install radio direction finders 
which should prove, if intelligently selected, skilfully installed and carefully 
calibrated, that navigation by bearings of radio beacons is the most ac- 
curate method of position finding. It may be used to establish cross position 
lines if not for positive fixes. Bearings will be available for two ten-minute 
intervals every hour in clear weather and every three minutes in fog, at 
least to and through the Stream. For some distance from Bermuda, 4 
leading bearing will be given at short intervals. 

Knowledge of the code is unnecessary as the characteristic signals of the 
various beacons are simple and are transmitted so slowly and the beacons 
grouped in sequence of three so plainly that, with the radio chart before 
him, almost anyone can identify the desired signal without difficulty. 

A makeshift rig of radio receiver and directional coil is better than none 
but an owner should have the best he can get. A good radio receiver does 
not make the best tuner for a direction finder. A direction finder should be 
built for that use and not for broadcast reception. It is a navigational 
instrument. It must be carefully installed and expertly calibrated. 

Frank Bludworth, of Bludworth, Inc., with the codperation of Com- 
mander J. S. Baylis, U. S. C. G., will give a day of instruction in the use 
of radio direction finders at Newport just prior to the Bermuda Race. 
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OLDSMOBILE 8 


KNEE-ACTION WHEELS + SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES + SOLID-STEEL ‘“TURRET-TOP” + BIG, ROOMY FISHER BODY + FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
SAFETY GLASS STANDARD THROUGHOUT ~- CENTER-CONTROL STEERING + RIDE STABILIZER + 100-HORSEPOWER ENGINE - 121° WHEELBASE 
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If she’s USL-equipped 


— she’s well-equipped 





ee 








THE open sea is no place to compromise with 
quality in such vital equipment as batteries. 
USL Marine Batteries are built with that 
principle deeply rooted in every stage of their 
construction. ...There’s a generous extra 
margin of power in every unit; extra rugged- 
ness to withstand the tilts and jolts of heavy 
seas or the vibration of forced engines; the 
utmost dependability that thirty-seven years 
of battery-manufacturing experience can put 
into it. 

And — there’s an expert USL Engineering 
Service to assist in determining the right bat- 
tery types and capacities for any size craft or 
requirement. 


USL BATTERY CORPORATION, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 


USL TYPE SRL “Power- 
Sealed’’ Safety Marine 
Battery. No exposed cell 
connectors — affording pro- 
tection against short cir- 
cuits, fires and explosions. 
Cells are directly connected 
through partitions inside 
case. This provides a shorter 
current path which means 
considerably less voltage 
drop (loss) between cells. 
Complete range of other 
types of USL Marine Bat- 
teries, including a specially 
designed heavy-duty type 
for “hard-starting”’ Diesel 
engines. 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


HIS being spring, or what the calendar assures us is that season, it is 

rather to be expected that the yacht owner’s fancy should turn lightly 
or otherwise to thoughts of a new rig — not for himself but for his boat. 
His baggy flannels, scuffed sneakers and tattered shirt will do for another 
year, but the old girl must have something new to keep her happy. Or 
maybe it’s because a yacht’s dresses and millinery go out of style now and 
then. 

At any rate, Rowe B. Metcalf has ordered a swanky new cutter rig 
for his schooner Sachem, and Rudolph J. Schaefer is scrapping Edlu’s 
cutter rig and buying her a yaw] sail plan. Furthermore, we hear that the 
spring renovating fever has stricken George Ratsey again and that City 
Island’s sail tailor will drape Zaida in the prevailing yawl mode. Fickle 
fellow, Mr. Ratsey. Can’t decide what Zazda looks best in. First two sticks. 
Then one. Now, maybe, one and a half. Hope he never goes in for nudism. 

Metcalf has a good reason for making a single-sticker out of a smart 
two-sticker that has been just about tops in her class ever since she was 
built in 1927 from John G. Alden’s designs. Competition among racing 
type schooners, as opposed to the offshore cruising type, has fallen off to 
such a point that Metcalf figured he would have to take drastic steps if he 
was to keep Sachem active. So he has commissioned Alden to put a cutter 
rig into her. So Sachem will be racing for sloop cups in the squadron runs 
on yacht club cruises this summer. 

What Larchmont’s commodore is doing to Edlu is in the nature of a noble 
experiment, which, if it succeeds, will make the Bermuda race winner of 
1934 even faster. Edlu’s knockabout rig is coming out. She is sprouting a 
five-foot bowsprit and a bumpkin, her mainmast will remain as is, but her 
boom will be shortened and a mizzenmast will make a backrest for the 
helmsman. The changes will increase her sail area from 1,449 feet to 1,729 
feet, add 1,600 pounds to her keel, which will be recast, and consequently 
increase her rating. Sparkman & Stephens, who are doing the job, figure 
that the increase in canvas spread will bring enough added speed to more 
than offset the jump in rating. 


++ + 


The largest motor cruiser launched hereabouts since the dizzy days of 
1929, the 94-foot over all triple screw Diesel yacht Semloh, built by Nevins 
at City Island from George F. Crouch’s designs for Jay Holmes, of Port 
Washington, was launched late in March. She is a most unusual craft in 
superstructure design and interior layout and decoration and marks, 
Crouch asserts, a milestone in his career. Hereafter, declares the creator of 
such famous racing speed boats as Teaser, Solar Plexus, Miss Syndicate, the 
Peter Pans and Cinderellas, he will stick to big boats and give race boat 
designing the stony shoulder. 


++ + 


Going to be another big year for overnight and long distance races on 
the Sound this summer. The Y. R. A. has compiled a list of eleven scheduled 
between June 17th and October 9th. The program includes all the familiar 
fixtures and one new race, Larchmont’s July 15th event that will take en- 
trants from the breakwater down the Sound, out around Montauk Point, 
along the south shore of Long Island to Fire Island Lightship and return. 
The complete schedule: June 17th, American Y. C. race from Rye to New 
London; 27th, Norwalk Y. C. auxiliary race to Duck Island, returning the 
next day. July 11th, Riverside Y. C. race to Stratford Shoal and return; 
July 11th, New York A. C. sail and motor cruiser race from Execution to 
Great Salt Pond; 17th, Larchmont Y. C.’s Fire Island race; 31st, Bayside 
Y.C. auxiliary race from Little Neck Bay around Block Island and return. 
August 9th, start of American Y. C. cruise; 22nd, City Island Y. C. sailing 
race to Stratford Shoal and return, and auxiliary race to Cornfield Light- 
ship and return. September 4th, Stamford Y. C. race to Vineyard Lightship 
and return; 5th, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. race from Oyster Bay around 
Stratford Shoal and return. October 9th, New Rochelle Y. C. race to North- 
port Bay via Stratford Shoal. 


+ + + 


The Junior Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound has awarded 
the annual junior sailing championship series to the Cold Spring Harbor 
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New Chris-Craft 25-ft. Streamline Cruiser, $1890 


Look at this Chris-Craft! 
READ THESE FACTS! 


Quality is the priceless ingredient that is built right into every Chris-Craft from a 
$695 Utility Boat to the largest and finest cruiser. 


It begins with the purchase of high-grade, selected lumber and materials and con- 
tinues through every production step in the great Chris-Craft factories. 


It is visible in the laying of the keel, the fabrication of the double-planked bottom, 
the application of the batten seam sides, the preparation of the wood for finish and 
trim. It becomes more and more apparent with each extra coat of paint and varnish. 


And it reaches an all-time high when the completed product—a smart, new Chris- 
Craft, the world’s finest motor boat—slides down the ways to greet its new owner. 
But Chris-Craft quality goes further than this. It lives on through the years bringing 
owner satisfaction and building good will in every country in the world. 

If you are “thinking boats,”—talk boats now with your Chris-Craft dealer, or mail 
the coupon for a booklet which shows all the new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility 
Boats and Cruisers in full color. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. © 405 DETROIT RD., ALGONAC, MICH. © Direct Factory Branch, 221 Park Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Display, 1200 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for this beautifully illustrated book— FREE. 
Chris-Craft Corporation, 405 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 
Send illustrated book to: 
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MARINE 
YACHT WHITE 
GLOSS 


HETHER youracethatsea-go- 

ing beauty of yours clear across 
to Fastnet Light or just knock about 
in her on week ends, DULUX will 
keep her trim hull as white as a 
gull’s tummy. 

And DULUX—a new, quick- 
drying du Pont finish—will stay 
white all season long, in spite of 
scorching suns or stormy weather 
... because DULUX has a smooth, 
hard gloss that actually sheds dirt 
and makes scrubbing easier. 

With a DULUX finish, your boat 
will sneer at the efforts of harbor 
gases to stain it... and come through 
salt air and salt spray with its gleam 
undimmed. 


I'll make that hull 
as white as the 
Commodore’s Sunday Flannels! 


...and DULUX will keep 
its whiteness— 
from Seawanhaka’s 
opening gun to the 
last day at Larchmont 





This new DULUX line of Marine 
Finishes is designed for nearly every 
surface. Boats of every size and 
shape, from transatlantic monarch 
to skittering outboards, have 
proved that DULUX is thoroughly 
sea-going. Nautical men have 
found that DULUX saves time 
and money. 

Ask your marine supplies dealer 
for a booklet, ‘Keeping your Boat 
Shipshape,” which will give you 
many a handy tip on painting and 
upkeep. He will also give you full 
information about DULUX Marine 
Finishes. Or write to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “The Cavalcade of America” 
every Wednesday evening, 8 p. m., E. S. T., over 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


New GU POND 


O06. u.s. oaT.orf 


DULUX 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Two of the New York Yacht Club 32-footers. The mast of the further one 
has just been stepped 


Beach Club for the three days beginning August 17th, and the midget 
championships to the Knickerbocker Yacht Club for the three days begin- 
ning August 24th. The association will hold its big junior day as usual on 
the Wednesday of Larchmont Race Week, July 22nd. Taking cognizance 
of the loud squawks emitted last year by crews, junior instructors and en- 
raged parents at some of the happenings in the midget championships, the 
Junior Y. R. A. has decided to have its title events supervised hereafter 
by boards of three judges, specially appointed by the association to work 
with local committees. It has been the custom of the Junior Y. R: A. to give 
gold medals to members of winning crews in the midget and junior series 
and silver medals to the runners-up. This year bronze medals will be given 
to the third place crews. The healthy state of the association treasury and 
the large fields in these events influenced the decision to increase the 
prizes 
+. * + 


Ned Hodge, the indefatigable slide rule and try-square expert from Amer- 
ican, has worked out a flexible set of 24 courses of varying lengths for the 
clubs that habitually use the buoy northeast of Execution Rock as a 
starting point for their Y. R. A. regattas. The Y. R. A. put its approval on 
the new plan and it wasn’t any time at all before Harlem, Huguenot, Port 
Washington, Knickerbocker, New Rochelle and the N. Y. A. C. allowed as 
how they’d give it a whirl. 

Hodge’s layouts call for a new starting point, three-quarters of a mile to 
the eastward of the old mark and the elimination of the Weeks and Mott 
Point buoys as turning marks. These spots are notorious for their freakish 
breezes, if any, and have turned many a skipper’s hair prematurely gray. 
Manhasset Bay will not have to adopt the new plan because last year it 
instituted a system of its own with a starting point two miles to the east- 
ward of Execution and about equidistant between Larchmont and Glen 
Cove. It proved eminently satisfactory and the Hodge plan should do like- 
wise. 

+ + + 


What with Memorial Day and Fourth of July falling on Saturdays, there 
don’t seem to be enough championship dates to go around in the Y. R. A. 
this summer. To overcome the shortage, the executive committee was em- 
powered to run championship regattas on Sundays, but no one appears 
eager to take a Sunday date. To the accompaniment of some audible 
grumbling, the following schedule was announced as tentative: May 23rd, 
American; 30th, Harlem; June 6th, Seawanhaka; 13th, Manhasset; 20th, 
Larchmont; 27th, New Rochelle; July 3rd, American; 4th, Larchmont; 
5th, Riverside; 11th, Indian Harbor; 18th-25th, Larchmont race week; 
August Ist, Stamford; 8th, American; 15th, Huguenot; 22nd, N. Y. A. C.; 
29th, Port Washington; September 5th, Seawanhaka; 7th, Larchmont; 
12th, Indian Harbor; 19th, Manhasset; 26th, Knickerbocker. 


++ + 


The American Yacht Club cruise will again be run as a feeder for the 
New York Yacht Club’s port-to-port forays. American will invite yachts 
to rendezvous at Milton Point after its Y. R. A. race on August 8th and 
make a start the following day for Port Jefferson. On the tenth, the fleet 
will race to Duck Island and on the eleventh to Fishers Island so as to be 
handy to New London for the New York rendezvous on the twelfth. 
American expects to have some fifty yachts in its cruise fleet and New 
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“A it comes to going places, 


me and getting back, it’s the engine that should 
| E be given the credit in a power boat. For after 

t Shy t aa all, it’s the engine that does the work. 
Of course in some cases there are people 
by t k ° t | who seldom get far away from their mooring. 
&. Mia Ge 4 go e But Mr. Average Boater likes action, and 
when he wants action he is apt to expect it day 


after day. Perhaps that is why so many people 
are turning to Chrysler marine engines. 


> For Chrysler builds a complete marine 













Bvt 
EPS AOR Sate 


A. C. F. 46-FOOT TWIN-SCREW CRUISER POWERED BY CHRYSLER engine which has been designed by marine 
experts to give maximum service in all types 
he of power boats from the 16-foot runabout to 
the 70-foot twin-screw cruiser. For world- 
famous Chrysler quality there is no price 
penalty, and what is even more important, a 
Chrysler is economical to operate. 


S There are many features found exclusively 
in Chrysler marine engines which make them 
the most outstanding engine value in the 
industry. You should know why a Chrysler 
will give you the type of performance you 

S have a right to expect . . . how you can save 
money . . . how a Chrysler will add to your 


pleasure afloat. We invite you to investigate, 
| a » - | without obligation, of course. 


MARINE ENGINES 





One of the many exclusive 
Chrysler marine engine fea- 
tures is the exhaust valve seat 
insert. Made of heat-resisting 
alloy, it is inserted into the 
motor block as a seat for the 
exhaust valve. This means 
tight valves and eliminates 


valve warpage and the neces- 





sity of frequent valve grinding. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION + AMPLEX DIVISION = DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U 
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IS YOUR OWN 
“QUEEN OF THE WAVES” 


Protected From Fire, Too? 







A Matthews 
Cruiser 
38 feet 


The 
**Queen Mary” 
1,004 feet 


They are mobilized for fire-fighting on the “Queen 
Mary”.And the heavy artillery is a battery of two hundred 
and forty massive cylinders of fire-killing LUX snow-and- 
gas... the largest marine installation ever made. 


But LUX Systems are sensible and vital equipment 
for small boats, too. On your graceful little cruiser or 
runabout a single lightweight LUX cylinder will snuff 
out fire with amazing speed ... It will kill most fires in 
3 short seconds. Since it is operated by controls located 


safely away from the fire, LUX greatly reduces the danger 
to you. 


Moreover, LUX is more economical than most people 
believe. You can buy a LUX System for as little as 
$60. Self-acting LUX-O-MATIC Systems are slightly 
higher. 


Get this inexpensive, sure fire protection for your 
boat. It is not only good business to 
protect your investment, but it is essen- 
tial to protect the lives of those on board. 
Send for free brochure, ‘The Boat That 
Won’t Burn.” Write to 


Walter Kidde & Company 
5S West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 





for all sizes of runabouts, 


cruisers, and yachts 
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York, planning its annual regatta at Mattapoisett on Buzzards Bay on 
August 18th instead of holding it off Glen Cove in June, as it has for years 
past, looks forward to at least that number if not more. 


ae 


Rope yarns: The New York Yacht Club gave a testimonial dinner on 
April 16th to George A. Cormack, its secretary for 35 years. . . . Work at 
Nevins on the twenty N. Y. Y. C. 32-foot water line cruising cutters is 
going ahead at a great clip. The first of them is scheduled to slide overboard 
on May Ist. . . . The Cruising Club will hold its annual spring rendezvous, 
complete with dinghy races, at Manhasset Bay May 9th-10th. . . . It 
is no longer “Stentor” Raymond. They call him “ professor’’ now since his 
election as dean of Saks Fifth Avenue School of Nautically Applied Aero- 
dynamics. . . . Gilbert Ottley has chartered the schooner Salee for the 
summer from E. Allan Wood. . . . Bill Lundgren, of Manhasset Bay, has 
bought the Class P sloop Butterfly, the late Stuyvesant Wainwright’s old 
flier. . . . The Roosevelt Trophy for Class A dinghies will be raced for at 
Essex in May by the Class X dinks, which are Alden A’s with a jib-headed, 
loose-footed mainsail instead of the old lug rig. . . . Lloyd Emory, one of 
Great South Bay’s better Star Class skippers a few years ago, will return 
to the fleet with a new boat, No. 1282. . . . The Atlantic Coast Star Class 
dinner at the Lafayette on April 16th was turned into a silver jubilee cele- 
bration with Commodore George Corry, founder of the class, guest of 
honor. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


PRING “‘frostbiting’ has been going strong in the Charles River 
Basin. The official revival of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Yacht Club brought out a fleet of fifteen Owen-designed dinghies in 
the opening race which was auspiciously won by the able crew of President 
Karl Compton of M.I.T. and Sailing Master Walter C. “Jack” Wood. 
The race was sailed over a two-mile triangular course in a choppy sou’- 
easter. A marine parade of 25 sailing craft around the basin, overlooked by 
the school’s classic facade, featured the return of the Engineers to yacht 
racing. A fine trophy has been put up by Robert Vose, Tech graduate stu- 
dent, which will go to the skipper who reaches the highest point total in the 
current spring series. 


++ + 


Launching days are in the offing for the trio of 50-foot over all cutters 
building at Lawley’s Neponset Yard. Designer Frank C. Paine’s boat is 
slated to slide down the ways about the fifteenth of this month while two 
others, owned by Henry Sears and Rear Commodore Malcolm Greenough, 
will hit the Neponset River before June 1st. Both the Paine and Sears cut- 
ters will be tuned up for the Bermuda race while the Greenough boat will 
enter the Marblehead-New London event sponsored by the Eastern Yacht 
Club. Including the noted schooner Grenadier, owned by the Morss broth- 
ers, there are fifteen likely Massachusetts entries for the trek to the Onion 
Patch, June 22nd. 


+++ 


Increased interest in the annual cruise of the Boston Yacht Club may 
result in two cruises. There is a divergence of opinion on the merits of going 
Down East or south of Cape Cod this season. If ratified, the first cruise 
will take the mudhooks to the Eastward during the second week in July. 
Two or three weeks later, cruise number two will shove off to the westward 
and south’ard, through the canal to the Nantucket Sound ports. Several 
members plan to take full advantage of this double-barreled program and 
take both cruises. 


+ + + 


The 50-foot over all schooner Who JJ, an able auxiliary which has sailed 
out of Nantucket ever since she was built in 1929, has been acquired by 
Henry G. Fownes of Stamford, Conn., through the office of John G. Alden. 
Her name will be changed to Escapade. She is a sister ship to the Alden 
schooner Arcturus which sailed out to Honolulu last summer. Through the 
same Office, the 40-foot centerboard auxiliary sloop Buella has been sold to 
S. Cowperthwaite of Ipswich. 


++ + 


The 61-foot over all auxiliary schooner Dauntiess, sold through John G. 
Alden to Rufus C. Cushman, will be an interesting addition to the Eastern 
Yacht Club fleet this summer at Marblehead. Dauntless was built in 1930 
from Alden’s designs and is of high grade construction and finish. She is 
double planked with mahogany and has teak decks and trim. Dauntless 
has been on Chesapeake Bay the last two years. She started north for over- 
hauling this past month and will be moored off the Eastern Yacht Club. 
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te SPORTSMAN 


Hundreds of practical yachtsmen say, 
“Perfect for Dinghies.” Weighing only 
24% pounds the Sportsman is a feather- 
weight to handle and stow. Hooded 
motor and sealed propeller housing pro- 
vide shipshape cleanliness. Adequate 
power for auxiliary service on Snipes, 
Comets, Stars, etc. Write today for com- 
plete catalog on Sportsman and seven 
other Hooded Power models. Address, 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION, 4765 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 
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BLUDWORTH RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


are favored by careful, discriminating, seagoing yachtsmen 


‘“BACCARAT,”’ ‘“‘YARRA,”’ 
“TRAVELLER,” and “GAY JANE” 
as well as “BLUE DOLPHIN,” 
“MIGRANT,” ““SDAUNTLESS,” 
and “ARLIS.” 


Several Standard Sixes and Blud- tee 
worth seagoing 3 Band Radio Re- Sige 
ceivers have been ordered for in. =| | i 0 H G E PO W E k IN THIS NE W 
stallation on the new New York 


Yacht Club 32-ft. class. | UNIVERSAL SUPER-FOUR 


: WITH TWO DOZEN NEW FEATURES 
- ~—s We'll admit that it tak h F isers, launches, run- 
Seven Models $1 90 to $ ] 2 00 aaa nt to sien aiah-ol oe & ianabs Guciiaien aha, nem 


field these days! But this brand new than this money ever bought 


} Universal Super-Four does it! It's i liable motor that’s 100° 
Perfectly shielded in copper bronze and machine ee ee ee ee 


. * ‘ and 6” shorter — | ecerrimp Horsepower: Asrecorded | NOt converted — 
anodized Cast Aluminum packs 48 honest | by accurate dynamometer “an for marine use. 


seein horsepower*at 3000 | versal's guarantee that each {motor will | Write for a cata- 
A loop “Q" of 120 to 180 and advance radio circuits have established _ .p.m.! More than | deliver its registered horsepower in | log on this amaz- 
a ; . . 4 di : 20 new improve- your boat ing new Super- 
in Bludworth Radio Direction Finders a new standard of precision per- | ——sments. Four. 


formance in this most recent instrument for safe navigation. — UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


' li 312 Universal Drive Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
For sale only through reliable nautical instrument dealers Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Wenren Street, New York City 


j j F j Universal manufactures a complete line of 100% Marine Motors from 1 to 8 
Prices subject to change without notice cylinders and from 5 to 95 h.p., also fuel oil models. Ask for recommendation. 


BLUDWORTH, INC. a 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York —— bina Wi ercal 


A subsidiary of STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. Co. hie 100% MARINE 
—Oo T Ger. § 
Seminars . 
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That's the way the owner of the 
“ARBUTUS” puts it. In drawing that 
conclusion he is not rendering a snap 
judgment for he has carefully weighed 
the aspects that make a ‘‘perfect installa- 
tion.’ Here are the exact words of LeRoy 
M. Edwards, President of the Industrial 
Fuel Supply Company of Los Angeles, 
and prominent Southern California 
yachtsman. 





pret 


: 


i 


‘| feel that your engine is highly satisfactory, and | would not want a 
better motor than your present Diesel engine. The fuel cost is, of 
course, ridiculously low, and the satisfaction one has in feeling that 
all fire hazard is eliminated by the Diesel engine, justifies any initial 
expense attendant to the installation. 


“The performance which the Atlas Diesel engines have given in their 
use in commercial fishing boats makes the Atlas Imperial Diesel en- 
gine, in my opinion, a PERFECT INSTALLATION FOR POWER 
CRUISERS and | am very happy in the possession of one of your 
splendid engines.” 


The ‘“ARBUTUS,"’ one of Southern California's ‘floating palaces" 
was designed by D. M. Callis and built by the Harbor Boat Works 
at Wilmington in 1930. She has a length of 77’, beam 15’ 8”, draft 
5’ 6’. She is powered with a 6-cylinder 120 h.p. inclosed type Atlas 
Imperial Diesel which gives her a speed of 1014 to 11 miles per 
hour. She has a fuel oil capacity of 1950 gallons and a cruising radius 
of 4000 miles. She carries 1100 gallons of fresh water. 


In 1934 Mr. Edwards had the ““ARBUTUS" completely refurnished 
under the direction of Mr. Verne Fiske, prominent Los Angeles in- 
terior decorator, and the owner modestly admits ‘‘she is in beautiful 
shape."’ This summer the ““ARBUTUS" is scheduled for a cruise to 
Alaska, and everything points to a perfect vacation for Mr. Edwards 
and his guests. The ‘‘ARBUTUS” has a fine hull, a reliable engine, 
perfect appointments, fire safety, low operating cost — and Atlas 
Factory Service will be available all along the Coast, should the need 
arise. 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CoO. 
Oakland, California — Mattoon, Illinois 
115 Broad St.. New York 


© 
ATLAS IMPERIAL 
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The schooner yacht Sewanna, just reported chartered by President 
Roosevelt’s family for the summer, is a typical Alden schooner, 56’ 4” 
over all, 40’ 6” water line, 7’ 2” draft, 14’ 4’’ breadth. She was designed by 
John G. Alden and built by Goudy & Stevens, East Boothbay, Maine, in 
1930 for Mr. William Whitman, Jr., of Boston, coming out under the name 
of Saracen. Sewanna is a staunchly built, able and comfortable auxiliary 
with a good turn of speed. She won in her class in the Eastern Yacht Club 
long distance race between New London and Marblehead last June, al- 
though she is by no means a racing boat. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens, Inc., reports the following 
sales: the sloop Actea to A. L. Kelley, of Providence; the 41-foot ketch 
Diastole to Edmund §. Parsons, of Providence; the 38-foot Matthews 
cruiser Domur to John R. White, of Pawtucket; the 55-foot motor sailer 
Holly to Francis Gilbane, of Providence; the 54-foot yawl Sea Witch to 
Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, Islesboro, Me.; the schooner Black Swan (ex-Grand 
Turk) to O. M. Curtis, Jr., Boston; the 35-foot cutter, building at Simms 
Brothers, of Savin Hill, to William F. Swan, of Abington. Another Spark- 
man and Stephens designed cutter is building at the Simms yard. 


a 


Construction has started at Simms Brothers on a 36-foot combination 
keel and centerboard cutter from the designs of 8. 8. Crocker. She will 
have all the modern fixings, including a bronze centerboard box, lead bal- 
last, double deck for insulation against heat. She will carry a loose-footed 
mainsail. The new boat is bound for Texas on completion. 


+ + + 


Warwick M. Tompkins’ veteran pilot schooner Wander Bird has left her 
Charles River basin anchorage for Rockland, Me., where she will receive 
a new copper bottom and a new mainmast at Snow’s Yard. She will sail 
from Gloucester on July 1st for Madeira, Gibraltar, and Mediterranean 
ports. Leaving Tangier on September Ist, Wander Bird will clear for Rio 
Janeiro and then go round the Horn to visit San Francisco, her home port, 
for the first time. 

oe 


Arthur M. Leavitt was elected commodore of the Wollaston Yacht Club 
at the recent annual meeting. The other 1936 officers include Vice Commo- 
dore Edward P. Shaw, Jr., Rear Commodore J. P. Oliver, Secretary Wil- 
liam R. Atkinson and Treasurer Mark A. Hanna. 


a a 


The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard of Quincy has made knots in the last 
year under the management of R. E. Richmond and has become one of the 
leading yards in New England. The storage figures have doubled from 65 
to 130 boats under the roof of this compactly arranged yard. Three of the 
finest boats along the seaboard are building and are slated for launching 
around May 15th. The Alden-designed 44-foot over all cutter for Roger 
Robinson of New Haven, owner of the schooner Vagabond, the Class B 
winner of the Transatlantic race to Norway, will be finished early in the 
month. The 57-foot over all yawl from Alden’s board for James Hubbell, 
of New York, is going ahead with the interior work. The 72-foot ‘two 
sticker’ for Harry E. Noyes, of Boston, from the designs of L. Francis 
Herreshoff, has her hull and deck completed and is now in the hands of the 
joiners. 

+ + + 


Ex-Commodore William W. Nichols, owner of the 62-foot schooner 
Marigold, who has not missed a Boston Yacht Club cruise in many years, 
has been appointed Fleet Captain. Dr. George W. Morse, medical director 
of the Brooks Hospital and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, owner 
of the twin screw power cruiser Esrom III, has been appointed Fleet Sur- 
geon by Commodore Adrian Sawyer. 


+ + + 


Two new additions to the Marblehead 30-Square-Metre fleet, John 8. 
Lawrence’s Moose and Alfred E. Chase’s Viking, are expected to arrive 
from Stockholm early this month. The Lill Singva, last year’s winner of the 
Roosevelt Cup and now owned in the Great Lakes, definitely will come 
east for the Marblehead and the Roosevelt series in Buzzards Bay. What 
effect the Olympics at Kiel and the Transatlantic race will have on foreign 
entries this summer is problematical. 


ee Se 


The young owners of the little Yankee Clipper Class of Marblehead 
proved themselves real sportsmen in the recent flood work at Hadley. 
They earned their boats by dint of outside work and can ill afford to pur- 
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LOAF while others Re-paint 


Let these season-long finishes 
save mid-summer paint chores 


RIGHT NOW is the time to decide whether 
summer’s finest days will find you ready 
to enjoy the water...or tied to the 
mooring, pushing a paint brush. Smart 
skippers of smart boats these days are 
avoiding mid-summer touch-up work by 
specifying long-lasting Bakelite Resin 
finishes for spring painting. 
Modern yacht paints, varnishes and 
enamels formulated with Bakelite Syn- 
thetic Resins keep their gloss and smart- 
ness all summer long; re-painting is not 
needed. They possess lasting toughness 
and elasticity; unusual moisture-proof- 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 


BA 


“The registered trade marks shown above distinguish material: 
monufactured by Bakelite Corporotion. Under the capital “8” is the 


S YN TFT H ETI €C 


PARK AVENUE, 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, 





ness; and high resistance to sunlight, 
salt and polluted water, abrasion and 
weathering. 

Marine coatings for every shipboard 
surface are now formulated with Bakelite 
Resins by the leading manufacturers of 
yacht paints and varnishes. On yachts, 
motor boats and commercial ships, in 
both northern and southern waters, they 
are giving excellent results. 

Write for our illustrated booklet 20S, 
“Bakelite Synthetic Resins”, which gives 
many useful facts about these new high 
integrity coatings. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont, 





LITE 


uv 8 PAT OFF 
ws 


merical gn tor infinity, oF unlimited quantity | symbolizes the infinite 
number of present ond tutwe uses of Bakelite Corporation's products” 
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U. S."FLOATIN 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 






U. S. Electric Plants are 
noted for their smooth, 
dependable perform- 
ance. Vibration is elimi- 
nated by precision 
workmanship, correct 
balancing, and rubber 
mounting. 


All marine units are 
compactly designed to 
occupy minimum space, 
equipped with all- 
bronze pump, back fire 
trap, drip bowl, ete. 
They are 100% marine 
plants, built to do a 
marine job, and their 
reputation testifies that 
they are doing it well. 


800 watt 1 cyl. unit 


Air-cooled units are 
available as small as 350 
watts. Larger sizes up to 
63 KW making the U. S. 
Line the most complete 
line of Electric Plants in 
the industry. Tell us what 
capacity you need; we 
have it. 


Write for fiterature and prices | deck hardware, windshield, horn and 6 life-preserver 


RUBBER 
MOUNTED 





NEW 


200-Watt, 6 or 12- 
Volt, Air-Cooled 
Lighting Plant, offer- | | 
ing new advantages 
of compactness and 
portability. 


$55.00 


Write for information | 
| 
| 





in close quarters. 











| SOFT and DRY at 40! 


Safe and instantly maneuverable at full 
throttle, the SEA SLED is world famous for 


its softness and dryness in action. 





HE 8-passenger SEA SLED Runabout 26-250, seen above, is 
powered with twin 125-h.p. Gray Phantom Six motors. Shafts 
of its twin surface propellers emerge above the bottom, eliminating 
appendage resistance, 
enabling the boat to turn about in its own length when maneuvering 


thereby increasing motor efficiency and 


The air-cushioning effect of the modern inverted V-bottom with 
cut-away chines makes this craft noteworthy for its sturdy sea- 
worthiness and stability. 


Completely equipped, including lights, lifting rings, mooring cleats, 











UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We have just developed a new line of 
Diesel Marine Electric Plants which burn 


der units. Write for full information. 


Also Falcon Marine Engines 


5 and 10 h.p. 


U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 





| Hickman Sea Sled Co., Inc. 


Kapok cushions. (A shelter cabin may be installed $2995 
New DIESEL Pi ants | over the forward cockpits at slight additional cost.) 


MODEL 22-125. 6-passenger SEA SLED Runabout 
with single surface propeller and 125-h.p. Gray Phantom $1995 


fuel oil and operate at a very low cost motor. 
(about 1c per kilowatt hour). Sizes run MODEL 16-55. SEA SLED Runabout and Yacht 
10 KW and up. Smooth-running 6-cylin- Tender. wer $950 





Trade Mark SEA SLED Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Li d Under Hict 





Patents 


Ready for Quick Delivery. Prices F.O.B. Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 
Hickman SEA SLED Motor Boats 


441 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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..- about the same 
size, weight and price! 


The Palmer Oil Engine is a tried and proven 
motor out of the regular Palmer line of gasoline 
engines. The new Palmer method of “charge 
stratification” is the only change. This permits 
the engine to operate on commercial fuel oil at 
the same speed, producing the same power 
with equal or less fuel consumption. No exces- 
sive carbon or crank case dilution. When you 
consider the lower price of fuel, the economy 
is evident. Send for information about Palmer 


Gas Engines ranging in size from 2 
to 150 HP. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Dealers in All Important Coastal Cities 
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chase new gear, but they willingly loaned their boats to the grateful citizens 
of Hadley. The boats came back all chewed up which means scraping down 
to the bottom for a racing surface. 


++ + 


Eldredge-McInnis have been commissioned to design a 58-foot twin 
screw Diesel motor sailer for a New England yachtsmen. She will be built 
by the George Lawley and Son Corporation. Recent sales through this 
office include the 80-foot auxiliary schooner Pilgrim to Seth Parker. Pilgrim 
was built for Donald Starr of Boston for a cruise around the world in 1932. 


++ + 


Other sales noted are: The 35-foot auxiliary ketch Frida, from Rufus C. 
Cushman to James B. Noyes, Marblehead; the 38-foot Matthews cruiser 
Clip, from Robert C. Brinkly, Boston, to Mrs. Florence Bell, Waltham; 
the 32-foot Richardson cruiser Argosy, from H. C. Priest, Boston, to C. H. 
Leach, New York; the Wianno Senior one-design class sloop J anabe from 
W. M. Hollowell to L. W. Smith, of Boston; the 25-foot sloop Rob Roy, 
Raymond Stanley, Boston, to O. Dion, Boston; the centerboard sloop 
Porgy, from B. Fisher, of Dedham, to L. Whorf, of Boston. 


Comet Class News 


HE secretary of the class advises that since the first of the year almost 

200 boats have been registered and that fleets are starting up in many 
parts of the country. In a number of places clubs are adopting the Comet as 
a Junior one-design class. 


++ + 


The developments in Central New York are interesting. The Lake 
Skaneateles fleet has applied for a charter and is starting with eight boats. 
The fleet will race for a new trophy given in memory of W. L. Neale, which 
will be awarded each year to the fleet champion. The Cooperstown fleet 
now has its charter and gives promise of nine or ten boats, and Lake 
Owasco, which has three boats, will probably apply for a charter shortly. 
Considerable interest is being shown in Rochester. The Association is 
fortunate in having as regional vice president in charge of state activities, 
Sampson Smith, now president of the Central New York Y. R. A. 


++ + 


A Comet fleet is now forming at Detroit with seven boats as a starter. 
It is hoped that this fleet will be the beginning of others in this section. 


ee 


Still another new fleet is being formed on the Upper Delaware. This de- 
velopment is an outgrowth of races sailed on the river by Stone Harbor 
Comets last fall. At Stone Harbor, one of the principal series this summer 
will be the Comet Championship Elimination Series. This will consist of 
five races, sailed each Saturday afternoon beginning July 4th. The big open 
regatta of this fleet is scheduled for August 22nd and 23rd. A fleet is being 
formed at the Ocean City Yacht Club. The Delaware River Yacht Club has 
adopted the Comet as the official one-design class and has applied for a 
charter. An invitation series of five races will be held in May and June in 
which all Comet sailors are invited to participate. 


+++ 


Down on the Potomac. where the season starts quite a bit before sailing 
begins further north, the Washington Fleet started its racing April 18th. 


++ + 


At the Richmond County Yacht Club three new boats are being added to 
the fleet, bringing the total to nine, and at Keyport, where six new boats 
are being added, there will be a fleet of ten. Skipper Frye is having two new 
boats built for his son and daughter. A new member of the Raritan Bay 
group is the fleet of the Princess Bay Yacht Club, which now has its charter. 

The Raritan Y. C. has been the largest on the bay and it looks as if it 
will continue to hold this place of honor as five new boats will bring the 
fleet to a total of seventeen. 


+ es 


A word of warning to those about to buy a second-hand boat or one built 
a couple of years ago. Be sure that you get an official measurement certifi- 
cate with your purchase. Unless your boat conforms to the class specifica- 
tions, you cannot race in any sanctioned event. Those wishing to build 
Comets can secure plans from the Comet Class Association through 
YACHTING. 


GrorceE D. Emmons, JR. 
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NEW MALABAR, JR. 


A fast’sloop, now building for Spring delivery. 30’ 9” 0.a., 23’ w.l., 9’ 8” 
beam, 5’ draft, 5’ 10” headroom. A fourth berth can be installed. Light four 
Gray engine. Completely equipped, including upholstery. In commission. 


Yawl Rig, $3650 = Sleop Rig, $3500 


JOHN G. ALDEN 121 STATE STREET. BOSTON 


Branch Office, 220 Broadway, New York 

























Stops Mildew 
CUprinov 


in 
ee 


urn Your Canvas / 


CUPRINOL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


20 YEARS PROVEN SUCCESS IN EUROPE 


Sails, Sail Covers, Hatch Covers, Decks, Awnings, Life Belts — 
every yard of canvas can be permanently protected against 
Mildew by CUPRINOL for CANVAS. Cuprinol treated sails 
can even be safely stowed away when wet, if necessary. It is 
colorless. 


It is easily applied — with brush or spray — and one treatment 
gives enduring protection. CUPRINOL is a liquid containing 
organo-metallic salts that permeate the fibres of canvas, are 
non-volatile, and insoluble in water. Cuprinol does not materi- 
ally stiffen the canvas, and adds but 10% to 15% in weight. Use 
it for sheets, halyards and running rigging, too. 

There is also CUPRINOL for WOOD, a lasting protection 
against marine borers, insects, fungus growth and rot. Used 
either as a priming coat under paint, or by itself, for wooden 
boat construction, wharves, floats and boat houses. Can be 
painted or varnished over. 





At Hardware and Paint Stores 










Pint 75¢ 
Quart $1.15 
Gallon $3.60 








Write for Descriptive Folder 
ATE 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 


1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 
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This Q.C.f> 38-foot express cruiser, commuter, or play-boat de luxe 
can hold its full speed of 31 m. p. h. under all ordinary conditions. 
If heavy weather makes it advisable to slow down a bit, the hull 


form is such that she still gives efficient performance. Leaflet 55. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. - TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 





Activity on Chesapeake Bay 
By THEODORE HOSTER 


ENRY BALDWIN, of the Hampton Yacht Club, was the first 

yachtsman on the bay to prove that winter does not last forever by 

arriving at Solomons from Hampton, Va., with his bugeye, the Bee, at an 
early hour on Sunday, March 28th. 


ote > 


With hardly an exception every club on the Bay reports new boat owners 
and plans for increased activity in their racing schedules for the summer. 
There are more new craft being built than in any one season before, and 
more of the old boats are changing hands. From the middle of June until 
after Labor Day there will be racing or regattas every week-end. In fact, 
the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association has found it a job to give 
each club a date on the calendar without causing conflict. 


os 


Since last month there have been two more Eight-Metres added to the 
fleet at Gibson Island. Miss Margaret England has purchased the Jackeen, 
formerly owned by Snowden Fahnestock of Newport, a Burgess one-design 
built by Abeking and Rasmussen in Germany in 1928. John Sherwood, his 
brother Miller Sherwood, and Fritz Abbot have acquired the Amethyst 
which was designed by Frank Paine and built by Lawley in 1929. This now 
makes seven of the class that will be racing actively every week-end at 
Gibson Island. 

++ + 


Wallace Lanahan of Baltimore is reported to have bought the Spindrift, 
an Alden-designed cutter 54 feet over all. She will be a welcome addition to 
the cruising fleet. 

Another new owner is Hammond Gibson of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Club on the Miles River. He has acquired the Marconi yawl Nor’Easter, 
33 feet over all. 

Hollyday Meed has purchased the large staysail schooner Nautilus, 93 
feet over all, and she is now being commissioned at Davis’ yard. 


The last week-end in March there were two launchings at Solomons when 
the motor sailer being built for Langhorne Gibson, of New York, and the 
cutter Tejeria, for Theodore G. Hoster, both slid down the ways. Besides 
these two boats Davis’s yard has under construction another cutter for 
Corrin Strong, of Washington, and an 82-foot yacht which will be rigged as 
a bugeye. It is rumored that the keel of still another new boat is to be laid 
there in the near future. 

L. M, Bailliere and J. W. S. Foster are each building, in Washington, 
new sloops of similar design which are planned primarily for use in southern 
waters, being of moderate draft. The frames of the first of these to be set up 
had quite a christening during the recent floods but fortunately no damage 
was done. 


++ + 


One of the most important events of the sailing season in the Eight- 
Metre Class will be a series of three races to be sailed for a trophy presented 
by Wilhelm Munthe Morgensteirne, Norwegian Foreign Minister to the 
United States. This trophy will be called the Leiv Eiriksson Trophy. The 
races will be held under the auspices of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
on September 19th, 20th, and 27th and the cup is to become the property 
of the owner of the yacht having the highest point score in the series. 
Since this series is open to members of any recognized yacht club, Bay 
yachtsmen hope that some of the Eight-Metre owners in the North will 
come down and participate in it. They will be assured of good competition 
in both boats and crews. 


-_ a: 


At Gibson Island, the schooner Ataloa, designed by Winslow, has been 
sold by Corrin Strong to Emory H. Niles. The yawl Sea Witch, designed 
by Rhodes, was sold by Donald H. Sherwood to Albert Ober, and the 
cutter Salabar, designed by Sparkman and Stephens, by T. G. Hoster to 
John L. Williamson. The Six-Metre Montauk has been sold to R. M. 
Hopkins by C. B. Mitchell. 


++ + 


It is rumored that Frederick McCormick will enter his schooner in the 
Bermuda race this year. That others have not entered seems to be due to 
lack of time, not to lack of enthusiasm. 
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This twin-screw Q.C.£> 54-foot motor yacht compares favorably with 
the best of custom built craft. While suited for luxurious living and 


formal entertaining, yet it can be operated at minimum cost. Twin 


Hall-Scott engines give a speed of about 18 m. p. h. Leaflet 56. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. - TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7.8100 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


CCORDING to present indications, the power yacht cruise to Macki- 
nac Island will be one of the biggest features of the season. Scheduled 
to bring the fleet to the Island for the finish of the Mackinac Race, it has 
already attracted a large number of participants. And it will be really a 
cruise, with overnight stops at various ports en route. Two days have been 
allowed at the Island for participation in the usual celebration, after which 
the fleet will get under way for Menominee where a real ‘“‘shindig” has been 
planned by the local yachtsmen as a dedication of their new yacht harbor. 
Here the cruise will end officially, but it is probable that a large number of 
the Chicago yachts will remain together for the delightful trip through 
Green Bay. 

All this has been planned to cover a normal two weeks’ vacation. A large 
number of yachts from “out-of-town” clubs are planning to participate, 
and a similar cruise is being scheduled on Lake Huron. Probably the great- 
- est fleet of yachts in its history will be at Mackinac Island in late July. 


++ + 


Another event of local interest at Chicago is a fleet rendezvous for both 
sail and power yachts to be held in the harbor at the World Fair site on 
Sunday, August 23rd. This is to be the first of a series of events planned 
with the idea of bringing together the members of the sail and power yacht 
squadrons of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association on the water in- 
stead of confining their joint activities to business meetings. 


++ + 
The Peterson Boat Works of Sturgeon Bay is building an interesting 45- 
foot power cruiser for Ralph Isham, of Chicago. She will have twin screws 
driven by Buda Diesels and will have an automatic steering gear, some- 


thing new for such a small craft. Peterson is also building a 46-footer of 
similar design for Gordon Barker, of Green Bay. 


++ + 


The L.M.Y.A. has modified its cruising measurement rule this year with 


the idea of better handicapping the various types and designs of the yachts 
racing in the cruising division. While in no way placing a penalty on such 
yachts as Maruffa and Rubaiyat, the rule, in its present form, will improve 
the ratings of most of the older yachts. 

In connection with these changes, many of the members of the different 
clubs are very much interested in the new method of figuring time al- 
lowances so ably presented by Edward Hodge in the March issue of 
YACHTING. So that a definite instance of the merit of this method could be 
had, Commodore Nathaniel Rubinkam of the Columbia Yacht Club has 
offered a special prize to the winner, on this basis, of the cruising division 
in Columbia’s annual race to Michigan City. The Chicago Yacht Club will 
probably conduct a race figured on this basis, also. 


+ + + 


The Universal division in the Mackinac Race this year shows every in- 
dication of regaining its former prestige. Fran Byrne of Jackson Park has 
purchased Intrepid and will have her in the race. He has sold Flight to Mr. 
Blair Wallaser, who is also planning on the Mackinac Race. And Mr. O. L. 
Cook will sail Joyant in this division. With Vagabond, of Milwaukee, these 
three Class P yachts should have a real race. In addition, there will be Fred 
Wacker’s new Eight-Metre and Dorello, Hope, Blue Moon and Princess, 
with the possibility of another “Q” from the South Shore Yacht Club. 
With the addition of several yachts in the cruising division, it is certain 
that last year’s record fleet of 38 starters will be greatly exceeded. 


ae ee 


Edward Lumbard, of the Chicago Yacht Club, has purchased the 
Rhodes-designed cutter Bangalore and is fitting her out with an eye on the 
various cruising races. 

+ + + 


The crew from Chicago that sailed Irondequoit in the St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race didn’t do so well, but they reported a good time, which is 
what they went for. 

+ + + 


The Columbia Yacht Club has obtained a new site at Grant Park Harbor 
and is planning a new clubhouse. The park officials will endeavor to build 
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Meet Catalog No. 36! 





COMPASS BINNACLES 
with Flanged Base, 
Fig. 853 


Then, the improved Ex- 
HAUST BLOWER. Made 
of salt-water-resisting 
aluminum alloy, with 
foolproof motor fully 
enclosed. May be used 
in connection with the 
W-C Oval Mouth Swi- 
vel Type Ventilator. 


*SEAMORE” SPOTLIGHTS, 
Fig. 192 


You'll get a lot of pleasure 
out of it. Boat owners are de- 
lighted with the many new 
gadgets. Now they know 
where to get fittings they’ve 
been wanting for years! 


The COMPASS BINNACLE shown 
is designed for permanent in- 
stallation. Polished brass or 
chromium plated. Electric 
lighted—no glare! Furnished 
with or without compass in 
sizes to take 3, 4 and 5-inch 
W-C Accurate Compasses. 








EXHAUST BLOWERS, 
Fig. 8780 


““SEAMORE”’ SPOTLIGHTS, as 
illustrated, for reasonable 
distances. ‘“‘Poweray” or 
“Lebby” Searchlights for un- 
usually long range. All built 
for severe marine use. 


These, and an unlimited num- 
ber of fittings necessary to full 
comfort and enjoyment of 
your boat, are shown and com- 
pletely described in the new 
W-C Catalog No. 36. Your 
copy will be mailed immedi- 
ately on receipt of 25¢ to 
cover handling expense. 


Write for name of your nearest dealer 


Wincox. CrirrenpEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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some stalls for power yachts between the Columbia and Chicago Clubs. 
These will help relieve the congestion in the downtown harbor. 


> + 2 


The Lake Shore Athletic Club has organized a yachting auxiliary 
and already has a fair number of yachts enrolled. They plan to join the 
L.M.Y.A. and take an active part in yachting. 


West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


ANTA MONICA’S new yacht haven has been tentatively selected as 

the starting point for the biennial sailing race to Honolulu, in which 

eight boats, to be sent away at noon on July 4th on the 2,228-mile run to 
Diamond Head, have been named. 

Rigid restrictions on water line length and equipment imposed by the- 
committee this year are, apparently, discouraging all small fry, the smallest 
entry to date being Richard K. Smith’s 34-foot double-ended yawl Nai- 
tamba, veteran of the 1934 event. Other early entries included William L. 
Stewart, Jr’s., new staysail schooner Santana; G. Harton Singer’s schooner 
Navigator; Buck Jones’ centerboard schooner Sartartia; H. W. Rohl’s big 
schooner Ramona; and three Seattle boats, Ray Cook’s cutter Circe, Rad- 
ford Pratsch’s cutter White Cloud and a new cutter owned by Stanley 
Martin. Six other candidates, including Commodore Harold F. Dilling- 
ham’s defending schooner Manuiwa, of the Pearl Harbor Yacht Club, 
seem probable entries. 

The times of leaders this year is expected to be shortened as much as a 
day over races started from San Pedro, since the boats will start from 
Santa Monica on a broad reach, as against the long beat from San Pedro to 
clear Santa Catalina Island. 

. iat 


Angelita, Owen Churchill’s Eight-Metre entry in the Olympic races at 
Kiel, August 4th to 14th, will arrive at Gothenburg on June 6th to partici- 
pate in the busy Scandinavian racing circuit through June and July, at 
Sandhamn, Gothenburg, Helsingfors and Copenhagen. 

The yacht is scheduled to leave San Pedro for Gothenburg April 25th 
aboard the East Asiatic liner Canada. Churchill and his crew, which will 
include his young daughter Toni, Robert Sutton, Robert Crosby, Wil- 
liam P. Keane, Jr., and John Morrow, leave on the same steamer. 


ae 


William A. Bartholomae’s Olympic Six-Metre entry, Mystery, will not 
leave San Pedro until June 9th aboard the motorship Oakland, direct to 
Hamburg. Bartholomae and his crew will follow from New York July 17th 
on the liner Bremen. Going to Kiel at the same time will be Frank B. 
Jewett, Jr., California Institute of Technology student, who will be the 
helmsman of the 12-foot monotype, under the colors of the Vineyard 
Haven Yacht Club. 


ie 


The South Coast spring cruising season was launched on the April 18th 
week-end with the Los Angeles Yacht Club’s annual stag cruise to the 
traditional rendezvous, Johnson’s Landing, Catalina Island. Nearly three- 
score windjammers, the largest turnout in the thirty-year history of the 
event, participated in the run across San Pedro Channel. 


++ + 


George Gage, pioneer Portland (Ore.), cruising yachtsman, and Samuel 
B. Mosher, Los Angeles, have purchased Captain G. Allan Hancock’s 
128-foot Diesel cruiser Velero II, through Harry C. Wilson, broker. 

Other California sales negotiated recently by Wilson include Charles L. 
Reynolds’ 63-foot schooner Wetona, to Howard F. Isham, Pasadena; E. C. 
Finkbine’s 95-foot twin-screw cruiser Vellron, to L. I. Hill, Pasadena; S. 
Austin Jones’s 45-foot cutter Landfall, to Rian James, Beverly Hills; E. C. 
MecMahon’s 49-foot cruiser Florencia, to J. H. Sattler, Downey; George 
Gage’s 54-foot cruiser Georgia Lou, to Robert Leonard, Beverly Hills; and 
George Hand’s 34-foot cruiser Veju, to C. F. Skarratt, Los Angeles. 


a ie 


Myron Lehman, of the Balboa Yacht Club, captured the Class A title in 
the annual 20-race Sunkist winter dinghy series of the California Yacht 
Club, which wound up in early April. Robert Ziegler won the Class B 
honors by a wide margin, with Dave Riehl at the top among the Flapjacks. 
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T OFFERS so much more 
I in the way of sea-going 
ability and comfort. It’s one of the trimmest little ships we have 
ever built and the design permits wide decks at the sides of the 
cabin, with safe railings. Powered with a 100 H.P. Buda Diesel, 
with a 2 to 1 Reduction Gear, $10,300. 





VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
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a Jempored 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 


4 8 M ‘@) 'D) a & S normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 


is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 


detail t. 
S) t @) I nd @) a e P, | Libbey mace Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
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ALTERNATE 
FIRING 


MAKES A WORLD 





JOHNSON 
ALTERNATE FIRING 
TWINS 


1. Deluxe ‘‘all-feature’’ motors 


2. Cylinders fire alternately — 
giving smooth power flew 


3. The only outboard motors 
in the world with Instant 
Pivot Reverse and Under- 
water Exhaust combined! 


4. Synchro Control. Double jet 
full range carburetor 


5. Coincidental Exhaust Cut- 
Out 


6. Sealed Rotary Valve Intake 
7. Patented Co-Pilot 


8. Rubber cushioned Steering 
Handle 


9. Stainless Steel propeller 
shaft 


10. Grease Seal 
11. Propeller Protection Clutch 
12. Vacuum - Pressure Cooling 


13. Spark plug enclosure with 
instantly accessible plugs 
14. Balanced Construction 








OHNSON’S Alternate Firing 
Twins are the deluxe motors 
of the outboard world. They give you 
all the convenience and performance- 
features of outboard motordom. 
Nothing is lacking. Everything that 
contributes to smooth, brilliant per- 
formance is there. They start easier. 
They are quieter. They purr like a 
kitten and deliver amazing power for 


their size—smoothly, DEPENDably! 


If you are looking for the utmost 
in outboard happiness, get a Johnson 
Alternate Firing Twin. There are 
two sizes: a small one for general 
use, a big one for heavy loads and 


flashing speed. 


There are five other great models 
in the 1936 Sea-Horse line—including 
Johnson’s two new sensational low- 
priced models, both quality built, 
both genuine DEPENDable Sea- 
Horses. New illustrated Sea- 

Horse Handy Chart 
explains all. Write 
for copy. Sent Free! 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 
2300 PERSHING ROAD 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd. 
Peterboro, Canada 


R movers 
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C. E. Vesy, owner of the schooner Tamalmar, is new “Skipper” of the 
Forty-five Foot Sailing Association of Southern California. He succeeds 
Temple W. Ashbrook, under whose direction last year the fleet of the 
“ Forty-fives”’ grew from forty to more than one hundred sailing yachts, all 
active in the association’s week-end races. Other flag officers are Arthur 
Westermark, mate; James McNabb and John McNabb, boatswains; 
Erwin C. Jones, purser; C, A. Page, chaplain; E. E. Lampton and Charles 


E. Smith, altar boys. 
+ + 


The San Diego Yacht Club’s fourth annual effort to return the Lipton 
Challenge Trophv to its home port will be sailed at Avalon, Catalina Is- 
land, on May 3ist. The challenger is again Ashley Bown’s Class R sloop 
Friendship. Defender for the Catalina Island Yacht Club will be Commo- 
dore Richard Schayer’s “Six’’ Naiad (ex-Akaba). Naiad will defend be- 
cause of the sporting gesture of M. H. Adamson in withdrawing last year’s 
Lipton winner, his ‘‘R” sloop Pirate. 

Under the rules of the deed of gift of the San Diego Lipton Trophy, most 
of the seven active South Coast ‘“Sixes” will also participate, including 
Russell Simmons’ Ay-Ay-Ay, for the Long Beach Yacht Club; Alfred 
Rogers’s Synnove, for the Balboa Yacht Club; William Slater’s Lanai, Los 
Angeles Yacht Club; and William A. Bartholomae, Jr.’s, Mystery, Newport 
Harbor Yacht Club. 

a oe 


The “ Forty-five” cruising fleet will hold its annual inaugural race around 
Catalina Island to Avalon for the Schayer Trophy on the day before the 
Lipton race. 

+ + + 


Early days of Southern California yachting are recalled by the recent 
sale of Frank A. Garbutt’s 98-foot schooner Skidbladnir to Major C. D. 
Lang, of Beverly Hills. Laid up at San Pedro for the past fifteen years, 
Skidbladnir was a leader of the San Pedro windjammer fleet for the decade 
following her construction there in 1907. 


> =m + 


The Priest yards, at Wilmington, launched, in April, a 34-foot cutter for 
Ernest Palmer, of Hollywood, from designs by Edson B. Schock. Schock 
also has building from his designs two interesting 35-foot day cruisers; one, 
with two Chrysler ‘‘75’s,” is for Scott Hayes; the other, with a single 
8-cylinder Gray, is for M. R. Daugherty. 

Zelah III, first of the six new Schock 24-foot Inter-Clubs now building 
on the South Coast, was commissioned in April by Donald Marshall. 


Detroit River News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


EW interest was injected into the coming Port Huron-Mackinac race 

last month by T. B. Farnsworth’s purchase of Al Denio’s ketch 

Grace. She will sail under the colors of the Bayview Yacht Club, Detroit, 

and should turn in an excellent performance as Farnsworth, Detroit River 

champion and Mackinac winner two years ago with Nawanna, has always 

had a good crew. Denio skippered Grace to two seconds and a third in the 

Lake Huron race so the boat has a good record and with a split in classifica- 
tions she rates as a favorite in the cruising division. 


++ + 


Power cruiser owners look forward to the most active season in years, 
with several important events on schedule. On June 13th there will be a 
cruise from Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland to Put-In-Bay for the finish of 
the Cleveland Yachting Club’s annual Roberts Trophy race. The Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association will also place the bronze plaque for R. A. 
Luedtke, this year’s commodore, on the Commodore’s Memorial on that 
day. It promises to be a gala early season event. 


++ + 


Plans have been completed for the scheduled log race for cruisers from 
these ports to Put-In-Bay as the opening event of the Inter-Lake regatta 
August 9th. The I.L.Y.A. will give the new idea in cruiser racing a thorough 
test by starting boats from several ports for the race. The scheduled log 
event appears to be the long sought solution for arousing some power boat 
interest in the regatta without the difficulty of trying to get the power 
boat men to leave their moorings in midweek for a race. The plan is also 
eliciting the approval of sail boat owners who have often been quite dis- 
turbed by the activities of the power boat racers while the sailing events 
were in progress. 
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Popular new Chris-Craft 31-foot Double 
Stateroom Cruiser, priced from $3440. 


(Right) Chris Smith, founder & Chairman 
of the Board, Chris-Craft Corporation. 










‘Only the Best 
is good enough for 


CHRIS-CRAFT 





.-. says Chris Smith, founder of world famous firm 
—and that means 


DUPLEX cxcxc OILS 
@ Every Chris-Craft carries a per- _tinual insurance against engine qo” jw 


manent metal instruction plate failures due to faulty lubrication. 
recommending Duplex Marine En- 
gine Oil, for Chris-Craft knowsthat Duplex costs no more than auto- 
Duplex gives more dependable mobile oils promoted for marine 3 5 
service afloat than other oils—that __ use. Ask for it by name. It’s the only ot 
P 


it’s the one oil which affords con- oil that belongs in your boat. ER QUART 





nica 
ENTERPRISE OIL CO., INC., Established 1884 + - -158 Chandler St., Buffalo, N.Y. heh tives many new 
ering operation and lu- 


brication of any boat. ==” 
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Sands’ 


FLORIDA 
ELECTRIC 
CLOSET 


will operate 
with or without 





current 


Electrical supply is very dependable but in the event 
of current failure — the removal of a thumbscrew, 
and inserting handle (furnished with fixture) con- 
verts the Florida Electric Closet into a manually 
operated unit... . Positive in action, silent in 
operation, pleasing in appearance. May be installed 
above or below water line. Of highest quality through- 
out, finished all white with chromium plated trim. 


PRICE F.0.B. BLOOMFIELD, N. J......... $300.00 


Complete descriptive literature with 
dimensions furnished upon request 


A. B.Sands & Son Co. |! l8 DESIGNED BY 


ENS 
2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. SPARKMAN & STEPH 
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CUMMINS 


MARINE - INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 











Captain Eddie Cannette’s Mary Ellen 
Powered by Cummins-Diesel HMR-6 


We haven't 


spent a dime 
ee ff 
on it 


The Mary Ellen is 55 ft. long, 15 ft. 
beam, 4 ft. draft, built heavy, but her Cummins- 
Diesel Model HMR-6 gives her a speed of ten miles 
an hour. 

Captain Cannette makes regular fishing trips with 
this boat from the Florida coast to the Texas coast 
with eight to ten sportsmen on each trip ...a smooth 
running reliable power plant is imperative. Of the 
Cummins-Diesel Captain Cannette says: 

“We installed the Cummins Engine Model HMR-6 
in the Mary Ellen over two years ago. I never saw 
any other Motor to equal it. We haven’t spent a dime 
on it but cost of fuel and this is so little that we run 
and run and never mind the cost. Made two adjust- 
ments in two years taking one hour. This is all. I 
almost forget at times that we really have to depend 
on a Motor.” 

“Read the Record” ... learn why so many deep 
sea men have such complete confidence in the de- 
pendability and economy of their Cummins-Diesels. 
Cummins Engine Company, 404 Wilson Street, 
Columbus, Indiana. 





“‘No Diesel can be any better than 
its Fuel Distribution System”... 


DIESELS 
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Wallaceburg, Ontario, at the mouth of the Detroit River, has announce- 
ments out for its annual Old Boys and Girls reunion on July 27th. This 
event in the quaint Canadian town is always interesting to the boating 
fraternity, and the municipal harbor, opened last year, should be a jolly 
place on that date. 

i ae 


Serious efforts to have a Coast Guard boat stationed on Lake St. Clair 
this year are promised by the committee recently appointed by the Detroit 
River Yachting Association. Lake St. Clair is said to have the heaviest 
yacht traffic in the country. The committee is made up of Alger Shelden, 
Stanley Puddiford, George Slocum and Clarence Harvey. 


+ +--+ 


Organization of a unit of the U.S. Power Squadrons got under way at 
Detroit April 16th when the first meeting was held at the Detroit Yacht 
Club. William K. Anderson, who organized a couple of cruises last season, 
has done the initial work of getting the boat owners together for the 
Squadron work and has offered to take charge of the instruction for the 
first course. 

++ + 


Twenty-Two-Square-Metre activities promise to be on the increase this 
year and the threatened invasion of the ‘‘30’s”’ has been definitely averted, 
according to A. J. Grundy, president of the Twenty-Two-Square-Metre 
Association. It is said that a couple of “crack” boats are coming into the 
Detroit fleet and into the Gull Lake fleet. Detroit had a dozen last season 
while Gull Lake boasted a fine fleet of fifteen. 


++ + 


Commodore R. A. Luedtke of the I.L.Y.A. has appointed the following 
committee chairmen for the regatta: Sail Yacht Regatta, E. T. Affleck, 
T. Y. C.; Sail Yacht Judges, O. F. Barthel, D. Y. C.; Sail Yacht Rules, 
A.J. Grundy, D. Y. C.; Power Boat Regatta, John G. Robinson, V. Y. C.; 
Power Boat Judges, E. E. Noble, C. Y. C.; Model Yacht Racing, Harry 
Miller, D. Y. C.; Patrol, W. A. Wilson, B. Y. C.; Aviation, H. H. Hall, 
E. Y. C.; Other Sports, O. R. Benjamin, E. B. C.; Trophy, J. W. Koehr- 
man, T. Y. C; Prize Distribution, Harry Austin, D. B. C.; Program, E. E. 
Reed, T. Y. C.; Entertainment, A. M. Schmit, T. Y. C. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


OST important event afloat so far this year on Narragansett Bay 

was the Annual Dinghy Association Regatta sailed March 27th and 

28th off Sam Wardwell’s, in Bristol. Although not as many boats showed up 

as in previous years, those that did certainly had their money’s worth. 

Saturday was a fairly good day with a strong southwest wind. Sunday, the 

breeze had stiffened somewhat and there were a few casualties, seven out of 

24 withdrawing for one reason or another. The melee ended with Larch- 

mont Bill Swan winning the first leg on the Commodore H. Martyn Baker 

Trophy in the “D” Class. Stan Smith’s Jade won in Class B and Peter 
Geddes’ More Nonsense, sailed by Dick Hill, in Class X. 


++ + 


May 2nd will see another regatta in Bristol, an intercollegiate dinghy 
regatta sponsored by Brown University. Yale, Williams, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, and M. I. T. have already accepted and probably Harvard, Cornell 
and Dartmouth will enter crews. 


++ + 


Jack Wood of Providence has been appointed sailing master at M. I. T. 
where they are giving full courses in sailing ethics, navigation and every- 
thing else concerning small boat sailing as applied to the new 1214-footers 
designed by M. I. T. and built at Herreshoff’s. 


+ + + 


In Warren, Albert Alder has started work on Dexter Lew’s Hersilia which 
is being re-rigged from designs of Sparkman & Stephens. F. G. Towle’s 
Mother Goose is also hauled here having a new 175 horse power Hall Scott 
motor installed and some changes made to her interior. 

Practically all the boats stored at Herreshoff’s are going into commission 
this summer, and work has been started on the Queen Mab, Thistle, 
Ramallah and Rainbow. The last named is having many changes made in 
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VL) PROFIT 
by the Lxpehience— as 


COLUMBIAN OWNERS 


a To the majority of boat owners Columbians are 
rH all that can be desired in correct transmission of 


5 power and reasonable operating cost. For your 
complete satisfaction specify that yours shall be 
a Columbian also. There's no obligation in con- 
sulting Columbian engineers. 


Appropriate for the better class of boats — 
Columbian Bronze Underwater Fittings. 


Send for your copy of the 1936 
Columbian Booklet 








COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 236 North Main Street, Freeport, L. I, N. Y. 








| A SAVAGE BRACKET 
Gets You Home 


Provides Quick, Easy Mounting for All Outboard Motors 





carbon dioxide 


When the wind goes flat or your Fire Extinguishing Systems 


motor dies, you'll be glad you’ve 
got a a a Bracket d e 

long, Fit any boat az | Reduce Marine Insurance 
stern. No unsightly fittings. Eas- 


ily stored. Permits economical Sales and Service 
trolling speed. Indispensable where 





; iti Frank T. Budge Co. 
tacking is slow and difficult. Rec- patties ya MI AMI, FL 9 
ded by all outboard mot wien: ;, 
manufacturers. For motors up to Walter Hl. Moreton Corp. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
40 Ibs. $10 — 40 to 70 Ibs. $15 — 70 Ibs. and heavier $20. eaindepdeipieng Chania Medea 
’ Shipped direct. fay yr gtroe PORTLAND, ORE. , 
¥ . aa Marine Supply & Salvage Co. 
SAVAGE MUFFLER Makes Your Motor Purr Like a Kitten ee Co. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Eliminates exhaust noise without creating back pressure or = abies Ets-Hokin & Galvan 
reducing r.p.m.’s. Scientifically designed. Not the usual ex- - nhc od N. Y. ahi ee 
pansion chamber type. Simple, practical, efficient, inexpen- ay tlic C ‘ ‘ : ; 
sive. For all motors 5 to 500 h.p. Fitted inside the line. Drains a age “ - bern gers Co, 
automatically. Cannot freeze. Non-rustable. Costs nothing to oat piie 1» WASH. 
install. National Electric Supply Co. Boeing Aircraft, Ltd. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Write for Folder Giving Full Details 


SAVAGE MARINE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 772 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Write for free booklets 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 


























TOMMY’S 
GOT A GIRL 


His beard in time may get as tough as Scottish gorse. 


But Barbasol will handle that; his father told him 
so. So did Grandpa Meggs. 


It’s really on another point that Barbasol has 
Tommy all steamed up. 


Barbasol is the shave that keeps skin smooth and 
young, attractive to the eye and touch. 


(He’s got a girl, remember, and doesn’t want her 
saying he looks old at forty, like Aunt Alice says of 
Uncle Stephen.) 


Barbasol is made with good ingredients that soothe 
and refresh the face. 


It does not, like other shaving methods, remove 
the natural oils—oils that keep skin from becoming 
dry, tight, leathery and wrinkled before its time. 


Barbasol leaves your face like satin, cool and soft 
and smooth. Try a Barbasol shave tomorrow for the 
sweetest shave of your life. 


Good news. Barbasol’s prices have been slashed. 
The big 35¢ tube now sells for only 25¢. The giant So¢ 
tube holds 25% more. Keen, double-lived Barbasol 
Blades, 5 for 15¢. There’s the finest shaving combina- 
tion value sold in America today. Cheap imitations 
are only cheap imitations. It takes Barbasol to give a 
Barbasol shave. The Barbasol Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Commodore H. Martyn Baker Trophy, for 

Class D one-design dinghies, is to be raced for on 

Narragansett Bay until won three times by the same 
skipper. W. W. Swan won the first leg 


her interior. A new high speed 24-foot surf launch is being built for a 
yacht in Maine. Spencer Berger’s new yawl Mandoo II, designed by John 
Alden, is almost planked. 

M. I. T. has ordered ten more 1214-foot dinghies, bringing the total up 
to fifty. One has been sold to Hovey T. Freeman, of Providence. 


+ + + 


John G. Alden reports the sale of the 43-foot auxiliary yawl Quisset from 
Henry Holcomb, of South Dartmouth, to James O. Bangs, of Boston. 
Also, the 34-foot auxiliary yawl Juno for Mrs. Raymond H. Trott, of 
Providence, to F. A. Harding, of Brookline, for use on Buzzards Bay. 


++ + 


A few of the boats around Narragansett Bay which have changed hands 
recently are: Earl Potter’s Star Mad Hatter, sold to Eleanor Ode; Edmund 
Parsons’ Sea Witch, to Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, Montclair, N. J.; and 
Dr. H. B. Sprague’s Diastole to Edmund §. Parsons. 


+ + 
Buzzards Bay 


Two months ago Furnans Yacht Agency designed a 28-foot cutter for 
Harlan T. Moses. Mr. Moses’s father, F. T. Moses of Providence, liked 
the boat so much that he is having another one built just like her at Pat 
O’Connell’s in Taunton. They are 23’ 2” on the water, 9’ 8’”’ beam and 4’ 3” 
draft, and a Universal motor will be installed in each. 

Furnans has just designed a new 31’ 6” over all motor sailer for a New 
York yachtsman to be used at Larchmont. She is being built at Casey’s 
yard, in New Bedford, and is 29’ 4” on the water, 10’ 4’”’ beam, 3’ 10” 
draft. She will have a 6-71 Gray motor with a 2:1 reduction gear. 

The 43-foot clipper ship for Frank Vining Smith, designed by Furnans, 
is almost ready to go overboard. 

Furnans reports the sales of the following: The auxiliary sloop Crusader 
from F. A. Harding, of Boston, to A. H. Skinner, of Fall River; the yawl 
Emma (renamed Fiesta), to H. B. Sprague; the power cruiser Naida, to 
F. E. Dana; the cruiser Nomad, from N. A. McAnarney to Ralph Tucker, 
of Taunton; and the Casey ketch Nieta from E. H. Brownell, of Newport, 
to Dr. Lother Nietsch, New Bedford. 


+ + + 


Casey’s boat yard is busy building a new 40-foot auxiliary ketch, de- 
signed by Casey for M. W. Dixon, Jr., of Savannah, Ga. She will be 32’ on 
the water, 11’ 6” beam and 3’ 9” draft, and is especially designed for fishing 
in southern waters. She will have a Lycoming motor with reduction gear. 

Martin Henderson of Philadelphia is having a 36-foot auxiliary ketch 
built at Casey’s which will be 26’ 814” on the water, 10’ beam, 5’ draft and 
will have a Lycoming motor. The same firm is also building six 1114-foot 
sloops designed by the Concordia Co. 


>} 


The 25-foot water line jib-headed auxiliary sloop now building by Peirce 
& Kilburn, at Fairhaven, from designs by the Concordia Co. of Boston, 
should be afloat early in May. 

The length of the yacht over all is 34’ 9”; water line, 25’; 8’ beam; draft, 
5’ 4”; sail area, 520 square feet, and the weight of the lead keel is ap- 
proximately 5000 pounds. Auxiliary power is supplied by a Gray motor, 
and the sails are cut from the newly improved Wamsutta duck. The details 
and construction were worked out by Peirce & Kilburn, in accord with 
the ideas of the Concordia Co., composed of Llewellyn and Waldo How- 
land and Rodman Swift of New Bedford, and C. Raymond Hunt of 
Boston. The sloop, to be named Cinderella, is owned by C. McKim 
Norton, Garrison Norton, and Henry Woodruff of New York. 
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12# ANCHOR REPLACES PRESENT 3004 TYPE 


Engineering genius has developed a new design of fluke 
which buries itself in the hardest bottom because of its 
shape and proportion alone, and not because of weight. 


A12#Northill Anchor has a greater holding power than 
a 300# Navy Stockless or a 100# Yachtsman's anchor. 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR ALL BOATS 
Designed by John K. Northrop, world-recognized air- 
craft engineer, Northill Anchors after two years test 
are standard equipment on flying boats all over the 
world, including all Pan American Clippers. They are 
now available in popular sizes for all types of boats 
and yachts at competitive prices. Ask your dealer or 
write for literature. 


NORTHILL COMPANY, 
700 South La Brea 


INC. 


Los Angeles, California 
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Established 1903 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Llopn’s 


Register of American Bachts 
1936 


ISTING full details of ap- 
proximately 6000 yachts of 
the United States and the 

Dominion of Canada, together 
with a separate list of Yacht 
Owners with their addresses, the 
Yacht Clubs to which they belong 
and the names of their yachts. 
Color Plates of over 500 Yacht 
Club Burgees and about 3000 
Private Signals of Yachtsmen. 








Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 
Ng ek ee ee $12.00 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


THE 64 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT.......... $3.00 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 











Don’t slip 


on wet decks 





Here is the most sensible idea ever developed for 
men and women who sail—a rope-soled shoe that 
makes slippery decks and docks as safe to walk on 
as a street. 


These shoes have canvas uppers with strong, 
vulcanized rubber edging so that water cannot 
seep in between the sole and upper. 


Rajah 
Rope Sole Shoes 
$3.85 


Men’s sizes run from 6 to 
12; women’s from 232 to 8. 





ABERCROMBIE & FircH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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Not very judicial we will admit, 
but his prognostication is excusa- 
ble when you consider that Hyde 
Wheels have driven more boats to victory than 
those of any other make. Hyde Wheels are 
made of Hyde Bronze, a tough metal that does 
not shatter from impact, holds pitch and is not 
damaged by salt water. Fifty years have 
proven their worth. Your propeller troubles are 
over if you insist on a Hyde. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this booklet “Propeller Efficien- 
cy.” It will tell you why Hyde Propellers 
often increase the speed of a boat and al- 
ways get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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Photography For the Yachtsman 


(Continued from page 38) 


marine pictures. Keep the horizon 
level if you can. Aboard a boat, of 
course, there are times when this is 
difficult. 

If there are lines running into the 
picture, it is better if they enter 
from a corner. By moving yourself, 


‘and the camera, try to get a posi- 


tion from which the lines lead to- 
ward the object of interest. 
Human interest will add greatly 
to your pictures. Have people 
doing something —at the wheel, 
hauling a rope, doing anything that 
does not look posed. Incidentally, 
when you begin taking such pic- 
tures, you will be surprised to find 
how much back people have. You 
recognize your friends readily from 
behind and the effect will be better 
than if they are gazing toward the 
lens with a self conscious expres- 
sion. A remedy for this difficulty is 
to note some good bit of action, ex- 
plain to your subjects what you 
want, ask them not to “pose” and 
re-take it. Some people have a 
natural aptitute for appearing nat- 
ural while others will pose unfail- 
ingly. With the latter, there is noth- 
ing to do but catch them off guard. 
Try to get action coming into the 
picture rather than going out of it. 
This holds especially for boats in 
motion. Aim ahead and don’t shoot 
her tail feathers. This often means 
quick, cool work when your own 


boat is in motion. You must not get 
excited. 

Graduation of tone helps a pic- 
ture; that is, a proper balance of 
darks in the shadows, a neutral 
gray, and bright highlights. Don’t 
shoot with the sun square behind 
you. The shadows will not be inter- 
esting. Keep the sun behind one 
shoulder or the other. 

If you are shooting against the 
sun and squint at your subject, 
you will see that you are taking 
a silhouette, and these shots should 
be printed dark, as silhouettes. 
Your printer probably won’t know 
this unless you tell him. This is 
also true of prints. taken with a 
heavy filter. 

There is, of course, a mass of read- 
ing matter on photography. If you 
learn more readily by demonstra- 
tion, get a good photographer to go 
out with you, camera in hand, and 
explain things. In almost every 
locality there is a camera club, and 
I find almost all good photographers 
willing to pass on their knowledge 
and assist as much as time permits. 

Color snapshots, very likely, will 
be the next thing to come along, 
and then the amateur will be able 
to bring home pictures of blue 
water, blue sky, green shore. But 
if you wait for that development, 
you will miss a tremendous lot of 
fun and lose a lot of fine pictures. 


Albany Marathon to Open Active Season 


(Continued from page 58) 


Predicting the number of starters 
in the Gold-Cup race is always 
hazardous, especially at this time of 
year. However, there are serious in- 
tentions of entering boats on the 
part of George Reis, Victor Klies- 
rath, Bill Horn, Herbert Mendel- 
ssohn, Jack Dunn, and Jack Ruther- 
furd. There is a possibility that we 
shall have a spectacular foreign en- 
try — an outstanding British driver 
piloting an Italian boat. That would 
be something, wouldn’t it! 

Affairs in the American Power 
Boat Association are prospering 
mightily. The new regional re- 
organization has stimulated inter- 
est in the sport in all sections of the 
country, and the senior vice presi- 
dent, Commodore John A. Remon, 
creator of the. A.P.B.A.’s regional 
plan, is now on an organization 
tour of the Pacific Coast for the 
purpose of assisting in the organi- 
zation of four of the fourteen 
A.P.B.A. regions. Nine of the other 
ten are already functioning smoothly, 
with an active yachtsman as man- 
ager of each and a representative 
set of officers and directors. New 
clubs are coming into the A.P.B.A. 
in considerable number, those not 


interested in motor boat racing 
being aware of the value of the tre- 
mendous work the A.P.B.A. has 
done this year in combating un- 
favorable Federal and state boating 
legislation and its work in encour- 
aging the creation of better water- 
front facilities. 

The international motor boating 
situation is in particularly healthy 
condition. The A.P.B.A. is taking 
greater interest in the work of the 
International Motor Yachting Un- 
ion, and has appointed a dozen of 
the outstanding European yachts- 
men as honorary vice presidents 
to coéperate in international boat- 
ing events. At the request of the 
A.P.B.A., the I.M.Y.U. is taking a 
mail ballot on the question of 
recognizing, as world records, out- 
board speeds made on our five-mile 
courses; records on five-mile courses 
and in one-mile trials in the 225- 
cubic-inch (international 4-litre) 
class; and the fastest speeds made 
in the Gold Cup and Harmsworth 
races. If these are granted -— and 
there is every chance that they will 
be — an unprecedented degree of 
harmony will prevail in inter- 
national motor boating circles. 
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Sea-things! 









VINGTON’S has equipped over 

1,000 of the smartest yachts 
that ever rode at anchor or navigated 
the seven seas. Whether you have a 
great big yacht or a spanking little 
cruiser, we can equip it with china, 
crystal and silver! You’d be surprised 
how little it will take to add your 
craft to this Fashionable Flotilla. 


OVINGTON’S 


Specialists in Yacht China, Crystal and Silver 
437 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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When Yachtsmen Marry 


To make yachtsman-and-bride completely happy, 
choose for their wedding present a Chelsea 
Clock. Illustrated above is the MARINER — cast 
in solid bronze, with ship's bell strike — for 
years a favorite wedding gift in yachting families. 
Three dial sizes — 6", 414" and 334". Sold by 
leading jewelers and nautical instrument and 


marine supply houses. Chelsea Clock Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


“Timekeepers of the Sea’ 
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as only CONSOLIDATED 


can build them... 


Consolidated boats are different because Con- 
solidated is more than a shipyard . . . it is an 
institution of fifty years marine progress. Each 
successive Consolidated yacht, including ships 
up to 250 feet in length, has been a milestone in 
the development of seaworthiness, comfort, 


luxuriousness and beauty. Consolinated 
Commuters, 

House Boats, 
Yachts both 
large and 
small are the 
finest that 
money can jer ti Afena ei t 
uy. 


plant devoted to designing, building, storing and 
maintenance of the finest yachts. 


5 PLANS FOR YOUR SELECTION 





Om 
F xs PI, 


Write for this folder or better 
still call and see boats being 
built. Price range from $7500. 
They are all twin-screw, 
double planked, and finished 
and equipped the Consoli- 
dated way. Twin-cabin 
models ready for June 
delivery. Speed 18 miles. 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


SEND FOR FOLDER 103 
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Air-cooled Model 
Weight 221% lbs 


PEF scsi 


Electric Model j. f..0. b., South Bend 


Weight 20 lbs. 


+3550 


{ o.b., South Bend 





GO MODERN 








When you choose 
your dinghy power 


Make your tender-service the sensation 
of every yacht harbor you visit! New 
Eclipse airplane-engineered, stream- 
lined, air-cooled gasoline outboard, de- 
signed, built and guaranteed by Bendix. 
Genuine Stromberg carburetor. Fast 
starting, astonishingly light weight, en- 
closed—clean and compact—for handy 
stowing. No waste pump or jacket to 
foul and corrode. Simple—1 cylinder, 
5.0115 cu. in., runs 2 hours on one filling. 


ECLIPSE 


Air-Cooled and Electric 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Sensational Eclipse Electric Outboard 
—absolutely silent—runs on ordinary 
storage battery—6 to 7 hours on high, 
16 to 18 hours at low speed from one 
charging. Two batteries, double speed 
or range. One switch control. Charge 
battery overnight. Takes average dinghy 
at better than rowing speed. Clean— 
stows anywhere. Write for full details. 


The Newest Triumph of 


@ 
Bendix Marine Products Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp.) 
449 Bendix Drive South Bend, Ind. 











YACHT BLOCKS 


Because of a block, a race + 
or a life « may be lost. Elim- 
inate blow hole weakness 
and other imperfections by 
installing LAUGHLIN 
BRONZE BLOCKS with drop 
forged shells, or LAUGHLIN 
DROP FORGED 
STEEL BLOCKS, 
hot galvanized, 
light strong, eco- 
nomical..A type 
and size to meet 
every need. Cata- 
log shows all. 











OUTBOARD MOTOR 
SAFETY PLATES 


Set of two bronze plates, 
rubber lined. Keeps motor 
from jarring loose; reduces 
vibration; 
protects 
stern of 
boat. 





KEEP UP TO DATE: 
Send 25c (free to dealers and builders) 
for the big 1936 LAUGHLIN 
CATALOG « « a veritable mine of 
information on the latest developments 
in sail and motor 
boat hardware 
and specialties. 


— _Lpetgmeninean LAUGHLIN eb 


\ 1 HARDWARE SINCE 


USTRIA 


‘PORTLAND . 





MAINE 


« DENVER 
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Biscayne Bay Repeats 


(Continued from page 43) 


first heat in this class, and the same 
boat won the next day, turning in a 
speed of 35.006 m.p.h. Young Wood 
also led the free-for-all cruiser class 
in the opening day’s heat, with a 
Johnson boat second, and E. C. 
Romfh, Jr., third. It was one of 
these little Johnson 20-footers that 
took the Federal Mogul Cruiser 
Trophy. Then the designer and 
builder of these high steppers took 
one of them, the Silver King, and 
the following day sent her over the 
mile-trial course for an average of 
38.420 m.p.h., the power being a 


Gray racing motor. This will stand 
as something for any 20-foot 
“cruiser” to shoot at. 

In spite of the fact that no out- 
board events were included in the 
two-day program, to the disap- 
pointment of many outboard driv- 
ers who heretofore have been 
“cock o’ the walk” at the Miami 
races, the regatta was most success- 
ful and, in spite of a somewhat 
smaller fleet, measured well up to 
the high standard set by these races 
in the past, which wind up the win- 
ter racing season in Florida waters. 


The Soul of a Boat 


(Continued from page 71) 


of her.small engine, big rudder and 
big centerboard — a unique stunt; 
several other cruisers tried it and 
failed. Near Pumpkin Key the 
Lowes used to cut mahogany logs; 
we bought a ten-foot one, rolled it 
on deck and sailed to Miami with a 
15-degree list. It is now our dinner 
table. 

Outside the middle of Key Largo 
is Garden Cove, frequent objective 
of week-end trips and favorite 
point of approach to the richest 
part of the great coral reef — 
Carysfort and Grecian Shoal. One 
red letter day (just once in nineteen 
years!) we lay there in perfect 
calm, the limpid water invisible, the 
boat hanging mysteriously in mid- 
air, as it were, the fantastic world 
of coral, weed and sponge, of rain- 
bow fish, weird lobster, crab and 
shell, clearly visible, down to the 
last grain of sand. 

So the pictures crowd, myriads of 
them, flashing one after another on 
the screen. The little boat fights her 
way eastward across the Stream to 
Bimini all one tumultuous night, 
against a stiff northeaster. Again, 
one hot, still day in early May, she 
threads the upper Chesapeake, 
under power, the glassy water laced 
by huge shad-nets, the birds singing 
like mad on the tree-clad bluffs. In 
New York Harbor she sails under 
the stern of the Mauretania at her 
dock, dwarfed to a toy by the con- 
trast. At New River she lies under a 
full moon in June while we track 
and turn two great loggerhead 
turtles on the nearby beach (one of 
them 300 pounds), the east wind 
pressing in, warm and dry, from the 
Gulf Stream, the mild surf murmur- 
ing softly. Off Sachem’s Head she 
spends a most uncomfortable night 
in a sudden southerly, with three 
anchors in soft mud and the sea 
breaking on the rocks under her 
stern. At Roanoke Island she lies 
two howling, wind-streaked, rain- 
sluiced days in a tiny pocket in the 
marsh. At Point Judith one still, 
chill “September morn,” two of us 
watch and shiver while the third 


takes his morning swim off the 
breakwater (and now of the three 
only I am left to remember). At 
Fort Myers she watches a theatrical 
thunderstorm and sunset do their 
amazing best and merge into a still, 
shining, moonlit night, with one 
indefatigable mocking bird bursting 
his throat until sunrise. On the 
Soldier Key flats she lies with a 13- 
foot hammerhead shark bowsed 
partly out of water alongside. In the 
Delaware River she lies in soot and 
oil and racing tide, patiently await- 
ing release in the next cruise. At 
Corson’s Inlet she cuts across a bar 
so shoal that the station gives her 
up for lost and runs out the lifeboat 
to pick us up, only to see her sail 
comfortably on. In the warm haze 
of fall she puffs quietly through the 
meadows and cornfields of the 
Raritan Canal. She scutters down 
the East River, wing and wing, 
before a gusty northeaster. She 
attains notoriety at the Palm Beach 
motor boat races, as the only boat 
which sailed to that event. On 
Barnegat she lies in the mouth of 
the Metedeconk River, embedded 
in a great sheet of white water 
lilies. She creeps up Oldman’s 
Creek on the Delaware to the 
farms and buys for a song bushels 
of melons, luscious, aromatic. 

A thousand times in far and 
lonely places the still radiance of 
dawn has crept upon her, opening a 
fresh day of joyous adventure. 
Countless nights of witching moon 
or flashing tropic stars have looked 
down on her lonely riding light. 
Many, many friends have known 
her; tired men, jolly girls, ecstatic 
children. There was laughter and 
song on her, romance, thrills, aye, 
kisses! And at last my wife signed 
on to complete the picture. 

So my life and Wabun’s were 
interwoven for a score of years. 
Afterward two other owners loved 
her until, in jockeying for a start, 
she was run down. May she rest in 
peace! At least she died in action, 
not mouldering on a mud bank, and 
for me her soul goes marching on. 
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Big Game Fishing in Mid-Ocean 


(Continued from page 57) 


you a deep fight that is very similar 
to that of a tuna twice his size. The 
color of the wahoo is a radiant 
blue, with large, irregular silver 
stripes running crosswise on the 
streamlined body, and he is easily 


identified by his funny little dorsal - 


fins and small sharp teeth that pro- 
trude from a very long mouth. As a 
food fish, he has, I believe, few 
superiors. His favorite bait is the 
Japanese feather, but he will strike 
at almost anything that is in the 
water and has probably done as 
much damage in cutting the lines 
that other fish were fastened to as 
any other game fish that swims. 

The largest wahoo taken off 
Bermuda was caught by Charles U. 
Caesar, of New York, fishing with 
Captain Christianson, and weighed 
86 pounds, only one pound less than 
the Atlantic Coast record which 
has stood since 1911. Twelve have 
been hooked in one day from a 
Bermuda boat, and seven of them 
caught. That is some fishing, and I 
am sure that it will soon become 
known, and rightly so, that Ber- 
muda wahoo fishing is the finest in 
the Atlantic, comparable to that off 
Havana. As more anglers hook 
these speed merchants, the wahoo 
will be rated even nearer the top 
than is now the case. 

On the reefs that surround the 
islands can be found the red snap- 
per, another delicious eating fish; 
all of the grouper family, from 
which the famous stews are made; 
plenty of barracuda; rock hind and 
all of the.jack family, led by gigan- 
tic amberjacks, which are known on 
the island as ‘“amberfish.”’? These 
last-named fish run to great size at 
Bermuda and are frequently taken 
by commercial fishermen, and weigh 
over a hundred pounds — 134 be- 
ing the record. 

There is also a fish somewhat like 
a bream, called the “chub,” which 
runs up to twenty pounds and is a 
grand fighter on very light tackle. 
He is very well thought of by Mr. 
Mowbray, who caught the first one 
taken on rod and reel. It is also 
known that tarpon and bonefish 
are to be found in Castle Harbor 
and other bays, and by early sum- 
mer this fishing, I am sure, will have 
been developed and _ specimens 
caught. 

Basing one’s opinion on the fish 
that have been taken, a 6/0 reel, 
12-ounce bamboo rod and 1200 feet 
of 18-thread line should be heavy 
enough tackle for use in Bermuda 
waters. Some anglers would, no 
doubt, prefer 24-thread line and a 
9/0 or 10/0 reel when those big 
wahoo are biting, and I can’t say 
that I blame them. But if the fisher- 
man has only one outfit, I believe 
the one described will give him 
pleasure, as well, with the smaller 


dolphin and tuna, which afford fine 
sport on very light tackle. As in 
many other places, speed is a factor 
in bringing your fish to gaff at Ber- 
muda, as there are plenty of sharks 
waiting around. That to me, how- 
ever, is just one more sign that 
there is a great deal of fish life in 
the waters off Bermuda. 

Most of the credit for the success- 
ful results that have been obtained 
in pioneering Bermuda fishing must 
go to Mr. Mowbray, Captain 
Christianson, and F. G. Roun- 
thwaite, head of the Furness Line 
in Bermuda, who brought Captain 
Harold Driscoll and his boat from 
Beach Haven, New Jersey, to study 
the water and find the most likely 
fishing spots. 

Besides the boats operated by 
Captain Christianson and Captain 
Driscoll, there are half a dozen 
others that can be chartered. The 
charge is thirty dollars a day, in- 
cluding bait. Both Captain Chris- 
tianson and Captain Driscoll have 
tackle. 

In 1928, a large marlin was 
washed ashore at Bermuda, and 
two years later a giant tuna was 
harpooned on the reefs. In looking 
for big game fish, the assumption is 
that where there is one fish there 
should be others, and I am confident 
that during the migratory seasons, 
May, June and July, when the big 
fish swim north, and October, 
November and December, when 
they return, Bermuda will have its 
best fishing and that many of the 
big fish pass very close by. 

Captains Francis and Banyard, 
of the Monarch of Bermuda, also 
tell me that from the deck of their 
ship, during these months and 
throughout the summer, they have 
seen big marlin jumping within 25 
miles of the Islands. I have heard 
the statement made that these fish 
would not leave the warmer waters 
of the Gulf Stream during the win- 
ter months and come into the 
cooler temperature of the Atlantic 
around Bermuda. This theory I 
do not agree with, as the water at 
Bermuda at that season of the year 
is no colder than the water at 
Montauk in the summer. When a 
warm water fish like the wahoo is 
so abundant around Bermuda and 
yet has never been caught in the 
north, I believe it proves that my 
theory is correct. The sailfish, 
which, also, has rarely been seen 
north of Cape Hatteras, may well 
be the next species taken, and it is 
likely that a broadbill swordfish will 
also be sighted. 

In any event, Bermuda, with her 
fine golf, tennis, sailing and other 
outdoor activities, has now seen 
rod and reel angling for salt water 
game fish take its place beside 
these sports. 
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Tuis 26-foot streamline custom 
cruiser, with seven engine options 
and speeds up to 34 m.p.h., has 
everything you want in a boat of 
this type... 1‘ 11” draught... great 
buoyancy ... amazing riding com- 
fort and ease of handling... 
and typical Gar Wood quality 
construction through every inch 
of its length and beam. 

Sound-proofed engine compart- 
ment; bilge pump; skeg, integral 
with strut; 2-tone Klaxon trumpets; 
V-type windshield and curved win- 
dows; beautifully styled cabin with 
tapestry-covered double berths. 





Spacious and comfortable 
in cabin and after cockpit 


a 
Cabin interior is finished 
in natural-tone mahogany 


and azure blue,with cream 
colored roof 


For complete information on this, or any other Gar Wood quality-built 
Trophy Fleet model, see your nearest Gar Wood merchant, 
or write for illustrated catalog. 


GAR WOOD, INC., 785 RIVER RD., MARYSVILLE, MICH. 
Cable Address: GARWOOD 


New York Address: Direct Factory Branch, corner Vernon and Broadway 
Long Island City 


GAR WOOD, 
TROPHY FLEET 


BUILT BY A CHAMPION TO PERFORM LIKE A CHAMPION 
















@ Pretty rough on a timepiece— 
when those North Woods skies 
open up! But “let it rain!” The 
new Elgin Sport Watchis equipped 
with an all-weather case that 
sheds water like a canvas-back. 
It’s the first real quality outdoor 
timepiece ever offered at so low a 
price. 15-jeweled ... timed to the 
standard of the stars... and a 
born woodsman for sturdiness. 
It asks only the simple care you 
naturally give to any fine equip- 
ment. Step around to your dealer’s 
and outfit yourself right now! 


-ELGIN: 


MARK 


THIS NEW ELGIN 
FOR SPORTSMEN 
IS MOISTURE-PROOF! 


OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP SINCE 





15 jewels, unbreak- 
able crystal, lumi- 
nous index or 3-fig- 
ure index dial. No. 
1802, non-magnetic stainless steel 
case, strap, $25. No. 1801, in gold 
filled case, with leather thong, $32.50. 


1865 

















Ritchie Globe Underlit Compass 


Accurate 
Steady 
Powerful 


RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


110 CYPRESS ST. 





New Dynamic 
Card and 
Magnetic Float 
System 
Dome Top 
Magnifying 
Glass 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 




















The 


First Launched .. . 
TWO MORE BUILDING 
FOR SUMMER DELIVERY! 


beats the trend to smaller yachts, the | 


New DAWN ‘50’ is a custom built boat 


in everything except price. “Individualized © 


Interiors” are laid out to suit the owner’s 
requirements — for commuting, fishing, off- 
shore cruising or just ‘‘vacationing”’. 
Accommodations for from six to nine in 
owner's party and two in crew. Power op- 
tional. Twin screw gasoline or diesel installa- 
tion, with speeds up to 27 m.p.h. 

If you are interested in spending the summer 
aboard the country’s outstanding small 
yacht, come up now and see the new DAWN 
*50’—or write for brochure and interior 
layouts. We will be glad to suggest a layout 
to meet your own particular requirements. 





THE NEW 


DAWN ‘50 


9 


| 





DAWN Cruisers we. 


CLASON POINT 
Telephone: Westchester 7~7000 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The engine room of a subchaser, with the chief in his “Liberty blues.” At sea the 
air in it was an emulsion of sea water, cylinder oil and battery acid 


Shelter 


(Continued from page 48) 


off to leeward, rolling almost broad- 
side to the wind. 

Suddenly, out of the fog, there 
they were — barrels, a hundred feet 
apart, bobbing on their connecting 
cable, not five boat lengths away. 
With a bleak feeling in the region 
of my stomach, I silently squeezed 
the spokes of the wheel. A dozen 
arms pointed as the men on deck 
shouted and looked toward the pilot 
house. The Skipper reached for the 
radio telephone. 

“Get Mr. Atwood, please.” There 
was a pause. ‘That you, George? 
We’ve parted an anchor chain and 
are dragging down on the Falmouth 
mine net. We’ve lost our starting 
air and will be on it before we can 
get an engine going. How deep is 
the top layer of mines?” 

By moving close to the Skipper 
I could just hear the answer, “‘ Prob- 
ably ten feet down. We’ll be right 
over.” Our draft in still water with 
depth charges on the stern racks 
was seven feet; in present condi- 
tions, broadside to a chop which 
lifted and dropped 143 at least two 
feet with each wave that rolled 
under us, ten feet down did not 
sound reassuring. Relentlessly we 
swept toward the barrels — and 
then we were on them. 

Nothing happened. I can remem- 
ber feeling weak in the knees as all 
hands rushed to the rail to gaze 
down at the shadowy forms sus- 
pended beneath the barrels, two of 
which were banging hollowly against 
the starboard side, the others ex- 
tending ahead and astern in an 
endless line which disappeared in 
the fog. Up to windward I heard the 
engine room bells of 177, followed 
by the sound of her exhausts. Mr. 
Connolly alone paid no attention, 
engaged methodically in bending a 
heaving line to the end of the for- 
ward hawser. 

The line of barrels sagged before 
the weight of the chaser until she 
lay in a deep U-shaped bight. Not a 
man on deck but thought his last 
hour was at hand, yet there was 


nothing anyone could do except 
wait with bated breath in an agony 
of apprehension. Instinctively, each 
time 143 came down, I rose on my 
toes to ease the contact which 
would blow us to eternity. 

The sound of exhausts came 
nearer and 177 materialized out of 
the fog, headed toward our port side. 
Bells clanged as she caught sight of 
us; then, with engines silent, she 
slid directly into the bight. Mr. 
Atwood’s face in the pilot house 
window looked stern and white. A 
single wrong move with the engines 
would put him surely in the same 
predicament, possibly with a pro- 
peller entangled in the connecting 
cable. On the bow of 177 a man 
whirled a heaving line which fell 
across our deck. 

Three men grabbed it and hauled 
frantically to get the loop of a heavy 
line aboard as 177 began slowly to 
back. 

“Carry that line to the bitts aft!”’ 
the Skipper roared. 

On 177 they were hauling aboard 
Mr. Connolly’s line from forward 
on 143. In a moment both hawsers 
were made fast, forming a bridle 
from our bow and stern to the bow 
of 177 which, as the strain came, 
dragged us broadside to windward. 
Gradually the line of barrels 
straightened and in another mo- 
ment we were clear. At a motion 
from Mr. Atwood, his bow man let 
go the line to our stern so that we 
swung bow to bow with 177 which 
was backing steadily away, steering 
with her wing engines. 

As we moved up wind, Mr. Con- 
nolly had all hands on the anchor 
chain taking away the slack. I en- 
vied the boys who could translate 
their relief into some sort of physi- 
cal activity. 

“‘ Anchor’s aweigh, sir,’’ he called 
presently. 

The two chasers passed 148, her 
crew silently staring. While we let 
go our solitary anchor with all the 
scope, 177 slipped the remaining 
line to circle clear. In five minutes 
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she had both anchors down and had 
maneuvered back alongside. Fen- 
ders out, we lay together to three 
anchors while our auxiliary made 
music pumping precious air. 


Mr. Atwood came out on the 
bridge, his grim face wreathed in a 
smile. ‘‘Well, young feller,” he 
called to the Skipper, ‘“‘Glad to see 
you with us this morning!” 


Those Horse Collars 


(Continued from page 60) 


I am not a designer, but I had 
the privilege of sailing on the 
Horse Collar ketch Winsome Too 
(Mr. Alden for Mr. Harkness Ed- 
wards) in the recent Miami-Nassau 
race. From what I saw in the race, 
and from discussions with Sam 
Wetherill who was with us, and 
with the owner and others, I 
learned something about the rig, 
and I believe that these discussions 
have done much to solve the im- 
portant defects. 

It was an interesting race to me 
because, so far as I know, it was the 
first ocean race in which two Horse 
Collars (Vamarie and Winsome 
Too) have competed. Vamarie held 
her record of crossing the finish line 
first, with Winsome Too second 
across and not far behind. You 
can’t prove much from one race, but 
you can reach some pretty logical 
conclusions. The opinion of many 
has been that Vamarie’s speed has 
been due entirely to her hull and 
the way she has been handled, and 
has nothing to do with her rig. But 
with Winsome Too coming along 
and behaving the same way (she 
actually beat Vamarie on corrected 
time), one suspects that the rig has 
something to do with it. In fact, 
I think we can safely say that the 
rig is fast, at any rate faster than 
any other rig you can put on a 
ketch. And that, after all, is one of 
the things in which we are inter- 
ested. 

To return to the problem of the 
defects of the rig, let us take up 
each one in its place. The drawing 
accompanying this discussion ex- 
plains graphically what the follow- 
ing explains verbally. 

Our first problem is to arrange 
the mainsail so that it can be set or 
taken off, .particularly the latter, 
without undue fuss— to arrange 
it, at least, so that, if we have car- 
ried it too long we can take it down 
without killing a couple of the crew 
and sinking the ship! The diffi- 
culties here are the action of the sail 
when you slack away on the gear 
and the number of lines which re- 
quire attention. 

_ First, it is not the number of 
lines which causes trouble, it is the 
number which have to be handled at 
the same time. To solve both of 
these difficulties rig a brail (see 
drawing) to bring the clew of the 
sail in close to the mast before low- 
ering the sail. In practice, slack 
away the clew outhaul; take in on 
the brail; when the brail is taut (it 


now becomes a downhaul) let go 
the halliard and lower away. This 
requires two men, one to man the 
clew outhaul and halliard, and one 
at the brail. In moderate weather 
one man can do it, for he can, with 
this arrangement, let the clew out- 
haul first, and then the main 
halliard, go by the run. 

Second, have a smaller mainsail 
to set in place of the regular one. 
This will encourage you to douse the 
big one before you have carried it 
too long. 

Third, the vang, I believe, need 
give no trouble if rigged as shown 
in the drawing. I have shown an 
arrangement which includes a spring 
coil to keep a constant strain on the 
vang and yet allow the sail to be 
trimmed. While I believe this will 
prove useful, it is not essential. The 
important point is to divide the 
vang as shown, so that when not in 
use the lower end of the upper part 
can be made fast, out of the way. 
Then, when the vang is needed, 
this end can be quickly made fast 
to the lower part and the slack 
taken up. 

Fourth, the single sheave and 
single part main sheet are purely a 
matter of strength. I have not 
heard of one giving way, but if one 
should it could be only because it 
was not built strongly enough. It is 
possible that, by using the vang to 
haul out the gaff, the usual sheet 
rig of double blocks, etc., could be 
made to work, but I do not think 
it is necessary. : 

Finally, the answer to stowing 
the mainsail is not to stow it. In- 
stead of stowing it, run your track 
(see drawing) right down on top of 
the house onto a sort of permanent 
boom. Then run your sail down and 
furl it as you would any other work- 
ing sail. This will necessitate a short 
portion of the track (a little way 
up the mast) which can be turned 
so that the small mainsail can be 
set. I have been asked, ‘‘ But sup- 
posing the sail is wet?” Well, sup- 
pose the mainsail on a schooner is 
wet? 

These are, of course, only sug- 
gestions. Designers will improve on 
them, discard here and substitute 
there. But I believe they are in the 
right direction. Because of its 
efficiency, and because the im- 
portant defects can be overcome, I 
think the rig has come to stay and 
that it should be given considera- 
tion by anyone who wants a ketch 
rig. 
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HUSKY 


HEAYY. husky construc- 

tionhas alwaysbeenacar- 
dinal principle of Matthews 
and it is one of the reasons 
why the “Sailer” is so popu: 
lar throughout the country. 


Her pl ppoi ts, 
handy single-handed, knock- 
about rig, her wonderful 
sailing and cruising quali- 
ties, and her ability to go 
anywhere in any weather 
have made her America’s 
most popular cruising sloop. 





Our heavy cruiser produc- 
tion limits the number of 
«Sailers’’ we can build this 
year. Better order yours 
immediately. 


Send today for circular. 


$2595 


afloat at plant. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 
314 BAY SIDE 
PORT CLINTON «. OHIO 


DETAILS 
@ length25'7”’—1.w.1.22’5” 
e@ beam 8’6’’— draft 2’8” 
@ sleeps 4—sink 
@ ice box—stove 
@ enclosed toilet room 
\ @ headroom 5’814’’ 
@ sail area 300 aq. ft. 
@ displacement 7000 Ibs, 
@ oak keel and frames 
@ Phil. mahog. planking 
@ 4 cyl. 16 hp. engine 





























MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 





A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 


tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 


EMERALD-—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The Coast-Wise Sailor 
Cruises Down to MAINE! 





In ALL the waters of the United States, 
there is probably no sight more thrilling 
than an off-shore view of Maine! Here 
are 2400 miles of varied coast . . . spray- 
washed cliffs . . . safe, sandy, pine- 
bordered bathing beaches .. . rugged old 
four-masters and sea-battered fishermen 
riding side by side with world-famous 
yachts! 


There is every comfort for the cruiser 
along the coast of Maine. Clean water 
. hundreds of safe and sheltered 
harbors . . . good holding-ground .. . 
supplies . . . and clubs from Kittery 
down to Eastport. 


Come to Maine this Summer! Here 
are all the surf and deep-water sports— 
the ocean’s biggest tuna taken with rod- 
and-reel or harpoon; fly-fishing for mack- 
erel and pollock; regattas all Summer. 


Ashore in Maine, you have fine hotels, 
inns, and sporting-camps. Fishing for 
salmon, trout, and togue in 2500 lakes 
and ponds and 5000 rivers and streams 
that are restocked with millions of fight- 
ing game-fish every year . . . a large 
percentage of legal size! You can ride, 
hike, golf, camp, canoe, and play tennis. 


There is everything for every one in 
Maine—including marvelous foods: 
fish, lobsters, and 
clams cooked as 
only State-of- 
Mainers know 
how; old-fash- 
ioned Down East 
chicken dinners 
with Maine’s 
sweet corn, pota- 
toes, peas, and 
our native ber- 
ries! Mail the 
coupon now for 
more informa- 
tion to help you 
chart your course 
to and through 
Maine. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service, 511 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Me. 
Please send me the NEW, FREE 1936 Official 

Maine Vacation Pamphlet and Salt Water Fishing 

Booklet. (If there is any particular yachting in- 

formation you want, note on the 

margin of this coupon.) 








Street. 





City ———— 














The Snipper Rig 


(Continued from page 62) 


and should eliminate all danger of 
an explosive mixture collecting in 
the bilges. 

From this outline of the plans it 
is apparent that we have tried to 
leave out the things that cause 
anxiety and unnecessary labor, and 
gather together all things that make 
sailing the insidious and wonderful 
sport it is. Everything on paper, so 
no great harm done as yet. 

Then, last fall, came a memorable 
drive with Billy Atkin to see D. C. 
McIntosh, Jr., a young boatbuilder 
of Dover, N. H. We found him in 
his shop, nestled down on the 
wooded bank of the Piscataqua just 
across from Maine. And we gathered 
in the cabin of a 39-foot double- 
ended sloop just completed, and 
talked — as we all will talk amidst 
the smell of cedar shavings — of 
ships, of little ships, and finally of a 
28-foot double-ender with a rig the 
like of which has not been seen on 
Five Mile Bay since the gundalows 
plowed lazily up and down these 
waters. Before we knew it, darkness 
fell and it was time to turn the car 
towards home. But we left the 
blueprints in Dover and in the 
course of time a fat envelope arrived 
from the McIntosh Boat Company 
enclosing a letter which began: 

“Your double-ender is such an 
intriguing craft that I’ve had a hard 
time getting down to figures on her; 
laying myself open to Mr. Atkin’s 
wrath, I’ll admit that I’ve made 
slight alterations so that she now 
stands as the fulfillment of my 
heart’s desire. The hull is the love- 


liest I’ve ever seen; the rig is per- 
fect; the arrangement of after cabin 


_and wheel steering make me kick 


myself for not thinking of it before. 


And I’ve finally worked out an | 


estimate, in arriving at which a 
strong desire to build the craft 
kept me down, I think, to the lower 
limit.” 

Now, I ask you, what could I do 
but write him to go ahead! Then 
ensued more correspondence in the 
same tone telling of progress made 
despite blizzards and sub-zero tem- 
peratures, with one visit to ‘assist’ 
in laying down the lines. Finally, 
a letter came which contained this 
paragraph: 

“Tf all goes well, the boat will be 
set up ready to frame by the end of 
the month. I certainly hope you can 
manage to be here through part of 
the framing — it’s a wild, glorious 
picnic, the most fun there is in 
building a boat, which puts it 
pretty high as amusement. I per- 
sonally can’t see what fun people 
ever get from using a boat that 
halfway compares with the fun of 
building one. Of course, this applies 
only to round bottom sail boats, and 
they really ought to be double- 
ended, and you’ve got to keep the 
steam moist or you’ll start breaking 
timbers and then you’d just as 
soon chuck the tools in the river and 
go farming. But when the steam is 
right, and the frames come out of 
the box smelling sweet as honey, 
then there’s nothing quite like it. 
So you’d better plan to be here.’ 

Again I ask you, will I be there! 


The Fate of the Cup Defenders 


(Continued from page 46) 


she beat Navahoe in five squadron 
runs. She had no competitor in her 
class in 1900, but sailed a couple of 
races against the schooner Corona, 
formerly Colonia, her rival aspirant 
for Cup defense, breaking even. In 
1901 she found plenty of sport as 
a yawl against her. class antag- 
onists, Navahoe and Ailsa. The trio 
sailed nine races, Navahoe taking 
four, Vigilant three, and Ailsa two. 

Under the colors of F. Lothrop 
Ames of Boston, she won two races 
against Ailsa in 1902 and two more 
the next year in mixed classes. 

Her last owner, the veteran Wil- 
liam E. Iselin, raced her in three 
cruises of both the New York and 
Eastern Yacht Clubs, again in mixed 
classes. She was beaten several 
times, in 1906, by Corona. She 
wound up her racing history in 1909 
when she was one of nine in a fleet 
of thirty-three yachts to weather 
the northeast gale off Cape Cod 
in the run from Vineyard Haven to 
Portland, and sailed her last race 
on August 13th, 1909, in the run 


from Rockland to Bar Harbor. 
She was sold by Mr. Iselin, for 
very nearly his purchase price, to a 
wrecking company in New London 
in 1910, which broke her up. 
Vigilant’s owners were as fol- 
lows: 1893, Edwin D. Morgan, et 
al, New York; 1894, George J. & 
Howard Gould, New York; 1897, 
Percy Chubb, New York; 1902, F. 
Lothrop Ames, Boston; 1904, Ste- 
phen Peabody, New York; 1906, 
William E. Iselin, New York. 


“Defender,” 1895—1901 


Until Enterprise was scrapped last 
fall, the rebate to the Defender syn- 
dicate was the smallest in the his- 
tory of Cup defense. In fact, the 
America was the only Cup yacht 
that returned a profit to her own- 
ers, who divided $1700 after deduct- 
ing the cost of the expedition, some 
$3800, from the $5000 made in the 
sale of the yacht in addition to the 
$500 won in the match with the 
schooner Titania. 
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Like This Yachtsman-- 
Carry TOUGH 
Fishing Lines 


RUISING and fishing the Atlantic in his 
* Chicago’s Th M. 


yacht ‘ Thalia,’’ C 
Howell depends on Ashaway Lines. His catches 
include a Galapagos 640-lb. black marlin and 
792, 830 and 956 lb. Nova Scotia tuna. With a 
550-yard 36-thread Original Cuttyhunk, off 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, he hooked a 792-Ib. 
blue-fin tuna which fought for 62 hours, 
longest non-stop rod-and-line fight ever 
recorded, traversing many miles of ocean. 


For salt water fishing of every kind, it is wise 
to fit out with the tough 
Ashaway Original Cutty- 
hunk Lines or their com- 
panion Zane Greys. Both 
are best twisted Irish 
linen, hand laid, guaran- 
teed for 3 Ibs. wet test to 
every thread. All sizes. all 
lengths. Get Ashaway | 
Lines at your tackle 
store. For 1936 Catalog — 
FREE — please write 
Ashaway Line & Twine 
Mfg. Co., Box 616. Asha- 
way, Rhode Island. 





















o. BRS. © 








A COMPACT COMPANION 





FOR YACHTS 


You'll be proud of your tender, if 
it’s an Old Town Dink. These 
trim little craft are built and 
braced for hard service. Protected 
against water, wind and sun. 
Strong cedar planking is covered 
with seamless canvas. Never 
shrinks or swells or warps. Never 
needs calking. 


You can hang it on davits or tow 
it astern. An Old Town Dink can 
take it! Braced for an outboard. 
Sizes for every use. You can rig 
them for sailing. Write for a free 
catalog showing various dinghies, 
rowboats, canoes, and outboard 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood boats 
for family use. Write now! OLD 
Town Canoe Company, 265 
Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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Equip Your Boat 


with a WILFORD 
GYRO-SAIL 


Gyro Sail on Star Hull 


The Gyro Principle 
Applied to Sailing 


Permanent rig 


Stabilizing and auxiliary 
for a sail boat 


rig for power cruisers 


IND-DRIVEN, the Gyro sail is pro- 
W duced complete with fittings and 
can be applied to your present hull at a 
cost comparable to conventional rigging 
and sails of equal area. 


Control of the rotor is simple. To start 
sailing, release the rotor brake. Trim- 
ming sheets is accomplished by turning 
the rotor mast, to which is attached a 
handle with a self-locking quadrant. Re- 
tarding the speed of the rotor, through 
its brake, acts the same as reefing, and 
landings are made easy by stopping the 
rotor entirely. 


Faster than sail before the wind; equal, 
with wind abeam. Can sail within four 
points on the wind. 


Because of stabilizing effect of the 
rotor, and because control is easy, your 
boat can carry the equivalent of larger 
than ordinary sail area. 


To interested parties who fur- 
nish us details of hull which they 
consider rigging as a Gyro-Boat, 
we will furnish sketch of rig 
without obligation. 


Address your inquiry to 





PENNSYLVANIA AIRCRAFT | 


SYNDICATE, LTD. 


The Wilford Building 
Philadelphia 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Pennsylvania | 





Had not corrosion between her 
steel frames, bronze bottom and 
aluminum topsides gone on so rap- 
idly, the return to the Defender 
syndicate might have been con- 
siderably greater since Thomas W. 
Lawson put in a tentative bid of sev- 
eral thousand dollars in the spring 
of 1901. He wanted her for a trial 
boat for his Independence. But the 
vanquisher of Valkyrie III less 
than six years before was too far 
gone, so W. Butler Duncan, one 
of her afterguard, after his Consti- 
tution had been rejected, took her 
from New London to City Island, 
where she was broken up. 


“Columbia,” 1899—1915 

Some years after Columbia had 
been tucked into her berth in Ja- 
cob’s yard at City Island, a survey 
was made of the two-time Cup win- 
ner to see if she could not be con- 
verted into a floating restaurant on 
the North River waterfront, but 
her interior space was found to be 
too limited. So one of the hand- 
somest yachts that ever sailed the 
seas was allowed to sleep until 1913 
when she was scrapped at Hawkins 
Yard, City Island, by Edward 
Reese. 


“Reliance,” 1903—1913 

The racing career of Reliance was 
the shortest and most brilliant of 
any of the Cup defenders. In the 
146 days from the time she was 
launched at Bristol until she went 
out of commission at City Island 
the day after she finished alone in 
her last race with Shamrock III, the 
big bronze boat started in twenty- 
three races, winning twenty, losing 
two to Constitution on time allow- 
ance, after finishing in the lead, and 
withdrawing in the remaining con- 
test by reason of a broken topmast. 
It is interesting to note that the 
mainsails on Reliance—and she 
had ten of No. 00 duck — were the 
largest pieces of canvas ever spread 
by any vessel. 

She left her cradle at City Island, 
alongside that in which Columbia 
rested and was taken apart in 1913 
at Robins Shipyard, South Brook- 
lyn, by Captain Leonard Miller, 
who had sailed Columbia against 
her ten years before. 


“Resolute,” 1914— 

No two American yachts of ma- 
jor type have had so much keen and 
interesting rivalry as Resolute and 
her principal opponent, Vanitie. 
According to a review of Vanitie’s 
racing between 1914 and 1933, 
privately published by Commodore 
Gerard B. Lambert, the two started 
in 143 races in nine seasons, Resolute 
in 46, as a gaff-rigged sloop in 1914, 
1915 and 1920; Vanitie in 48 in the 


same years; Resolute in 50 contests 
as a staysail schooner in 1926, 1927 
and 1928, to 46 for Vanitie; and 
Resolute in 45 races as a Marconi 
cutter in 1929, 1930 and 1931 and 
Vanitie in 49 in the same years and 
under the same rig. 

With her gaff rig, Resolute won 34 


races to 13 for Vanitie, but after | 


that the Gardner boat went to the 
fore, taking 26 events to 13 for 
Resolute, while they were schooners, 
and 33 to 6 in modern sloop or cut- 
ter rig. 

In practically all her early sloop 
contests Resolute was sailed by 
Charles Francis Adams, but her 
present owner, E. Walter Clark of 
Philadelphia, handled her exclu- 
sively as a schooner and in a major- 
ity of her races under Marconi rig, 
being relieved the latter part of her 
last two seasons by his son, Sidney 
Clark. She is still alive, shored up 
on the bulkhead at Herreshoff’s, 
Bristol, where she was built. 


“Enterprise,” 1930—1935 

The career of Enterprise is so 
familiar that it is scarcely necessary 
to state that hers was the shortest 
history of any of the Cup yachts, a 
trifle more than five and a half years. 
Enterprise’s racing was confined to a 
bit over three months during which 
she sailed twenty-seven races, in- 
cluding the four with Shamrock V. 
She won eighteen and lost nine. A 
few days after her last race with 
Shamrock V, Enterprise was berthed 
at the Herreshoff yard and there, 
last fall, she was broken up by Louis 
Lubchansky of New York. 


“Rainbow,” 1934— 


As a matter of record, it is inter- 
esting to note that in her fourteen 
weeks of competitive activity, Rain- 
bow started in 36 races, winning 19, 
losing 15 and failing to finish in 
two, the lowest percentage made by 
a defender in a Cup year. 

The syndicate which built her was 
composed of Harold 8. Vanderbilt, 
who formed it and who acted as 
manager and skipper in nearly all 
her races, F. W. Vanderbilt, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, A. G. Vanderbilt, J. P. 
Morgan, Gerard B. Lambert, Mar- 
shall Field, Edward S. Harkness, 
George F. Baker, Charles Hayden, 
George E. Roosevelt, W. G. Me- 
Cullough, Joseph P. Day, H. H. 
Rogers, Walter P. Chrysler, Ogden 
L. Mills, Alfred P. Sloane and 
Winthrop W. Aldrich. 

Manager Vanderbilt bought Rain- 
bow in 1935, the purchase price re- 
ported being that he would not ask 
his co-contributors for any more 
funds. She will probably be raced 
against her old rival Yankee this 
coming summer. 
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STARTLING 
NEW 
BOAT 

INVENTION! 


@ Unbelievably low operating cost 
brings the whole-world to your boat 
wherever you are. Startling new radio 
invention—no dry ‘‘A’”’ batteries—no 
““B” batteries—no “‘C” batteries—no 
dry batteries at all—no storage bat- 
tery sent out for charging. Superior 
results ... does away entirely with the 
need for dry battery replacements. 
Lowest cost on record. 


New ‘‘Power Drive” radio— 
~ » No More Run-Down 
2 me : Batteries 


At last—the result of 20 
years’ research, a trou- 
ble-free radio especially 
built for boats, camps, 
cabins, trailers,farmsand 
country places without 
electric power. Works 
perfectly anywhere. Un- 
believably low cost of operation... made 
by Zenith . . . oldest established radio 
manufacturer in U.S. A. 





For the first time on small and 
medium sized watercraft— Europe, 
South America or the Orient... 
every day or your money back. . . 


and all American stations . . . entertain- 
ment... weather reports... planes... 
ships at sea . . . police, ete. 


Works just like the finest city sets. Clean- 
clear, far or near reception. Made in 4 
standard models and 3 special compact boat 
models, installable in extremely small 
space, permitting single, or matched twin 
speakers to be used any place, including 
on deck. 


Why buy a makeshift? This radio is built 


for boats . . . designed by yachtsmen for 
yachtsmen. 
HOMEPOWER-—2uns Radio 


and Lights 


—with this new, 
: startling, inexpen- 
Sive, compact, 6- 
, volt, 150-watt elec- 
tric light power 
plant. Only 22 
inches long. Works independently of your 
boat engine. Runs six hours on 2 quarts of 
gas. Stows anywhere. Can be moved about. 
Solves the problem of keeping battery 
charged for cabin and anchor lights when 
not under way. Eliminates starting trou- 
bles for good. Always a quick start from 
anchorage with a fully charged battery. 
Runs bilge pump and all kinds of small 
devices from pulley, too. 
You've never heard of anything like this. 
It’sstartling, amazing. Send the coupon be- 
low. Special unheard-of low price,when pur- 
chased with Zenith Boat Radio. $39.95 


FREE TRIAL 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
[enti RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 1017, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue | 


and introductory free trial offer on the new 
Zenith Long Distance Boat Radio. | 
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~LONCG DISTANCE ~ 


BOAT RADIO 
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THE WHISKY OF THE 
GOOD OLD DAYS 


EACHER’S “Highland Cream” Scotch 

Whisky is not a new and untried brand 
born since Repeal. The background of 
Teacher’s goes back 106 years... to 1830 
when William Teacher introduced his own 
idea of what good Scotch Whisky should be. 
And Teacher’s Scotch today has that same 
delightful mellowness and matchless flavour 
that won it immediate popularity more than 
a century ago. 86 Proof. 


WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD. 
GLASGOW and LONDON 
Est. 1830 







“Thanks for the fine 
speech, Malcolm.” 


*Dinna thank me— 
thank Teacher’s.” 


i 
TEACHER'S 


m™’GHLAND CRE AM" 


ff 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & (O., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Working Ship 


(Continued from page 55) 


heavy weather, under short sail, 
when tacking is not feasible. As 
before, the spanker is lowered or 
brailed up and the mizzen staysails 
hauled down. The helm is put up 
and, as she pays off, the mainsail is 
hauled up and the mainyard 
squared. While before the wind, the 
jibs and staysails can be shifted 
over, then the foreyard is braced 
around on the other tack and prop- 
erly trimmed. As she luffs up on 
the new tack, the mainyard is 
braced forward and the after sails 
reset. Wearing ship may be neces- 
sary when entering a port, sailing 
up a river, or making turns in fol- 
lowing a channel. 

Many years ago, a Maine ship- 
ping firm sent a schooner captain 
to San Francisco to take command 
of a full-rigged ship. Another ship- 
master (a personal friend) took him 
to task about it, asking how he 
dared take charge of a square rigger 
without previous experience in one. 
His reply was, “Oh, that was all 
right. I towed to sea and ordered 
the mate to make sail. Then, when 
offshore, I told the mate to put her 
around to see how she worked. I 
watched what he did and soon got 
on to it.’”’ At that time no govern- 
ment licenses were necessary but 
one wonders whether the under- 
writers were notified. 

In the 1880’s many Nova Scotia 
brigantines traded between Halifax 
and other home ports and the West 
Indies with dried salt fish and po- 
tatoes, southbound, sugar and 
molasses, northbound. Many of 
them came into Port of Spain, Trin- 
idad, where a large fleet of sailing 
ships was always anchored. These 
small craft anchored inside the 
larger vessels, not far from the 
jetty. The regular trade wind blows 
directly offshore so that they laid 
head on to the shore when anchored. 
It was a pretty sight to see them 
when taking their departure. The 
topsails, topgallantsail and royal 
were sheeted home and _ hoisted, 
while the foresail was left hanging 
in the gear. The foreyard was braced 
up at a sharp angle and, as the an- 
chor broke away, the jibs were 
hoisted, causing them to spin 
around on their heels within a short 
compass. The yards were then 
squared and they would glide out 
between the other ships like living 
things, a really beautiful sight to a 
sailor’s eye as they were kept clean 
and trim as yachts. 

A ship or bark running nearly 
before the wind will make better 


speed and steer better with part of. 


the after sail taken in. If the wind is 
quartering enough for all sail to 
draw, it is customary to haul up the 
weather clews of the mainsail and 
crossjack to allow the forward sails 
to draw better. 

The old ships had the clewlines 
led into the bunt, or amidships, but 


in later years many changed them 
to the yardarms, especially on top- 
gallants and royals. On the courses 
it is preferable to have the sail 
clewed up inboard rather than have 
the heavy sheets and tacks dangling 
from the extreme yardarm, outside 
of the ship’s rail. The buntlines are 
rove through lead blocks on the 
tops and yards and made fast to 
large grommets or cringles in the 
foot of the sails, one on each side. 
The leechlines lead through blocks 
well out on the yards and are made 
fast about halfway down the leeches 
of the sails. Sometimes spilling lines 
are used for buntlines and leech- 
lines, in which case the lines are 
rove through bull’s eyes or cringles 
in foot and leeches of the sails, then 
brought up and made fast on the 
under side of the yards near their 
respective lead blocks. In this way 
the sails are pulled more snugly up 
to the yards before furling, yet need 
more overhauling aloft when setting 
the sails. At sea it is customary to 
overhaul the buntlines and leech- 
lines so as to hang slack on the fore 
part of the sails, the standing and 
running parts being stopped, that 
is, tied together just below the lead 
blocks with two parts of twine. 
This is done to prevent continual 
chafing of the ropes on the sails. On 
large ships, a double set, inner and 
outer buntlines, were used on upper 
topsails and courses with bull’s eyes 
fitted on the fore part of the sails 
through which the buntlines were 
rove to act as fairleaders in snug- 
ging up the big sails. Buntlines on 
topgallantsails were often rove 
through lizards in the foot of the 
sails and carried out and fastened 
in the leeches. 

Square riggers need more room to 
get under way than fore and aft 
rigged vessels, as they make some 
sternway in filling away from an 
anchorage. They have an advantage 
over schooners, however, in being 
able to stop quickly by backing the 
yards. 

At Grand Turk, vessels anchor 
on the edge of the reef, on the lee 
side of the island. It is a safe an- 
chorage in good weather as long as 
the trade wind blows. I was there as 
first mate of a brigantine when the 
trades became light and squalls 
made up to the westward, so hove 
up anchor and put to sea, leaving 
the captain ashore. We returned 
the next day, when the trade wind 
again prevailed, anchoring safely 
on the edge of the reef. A pilot was 
on board but the captain was anx- 
iously pacing the beach as we ap- 
proached the reef, backed the yards, 
and let go anchor. 

Perhaps enough has been written 
for the purpose of this article for, as 
a sea yarn is never-ending, so recol- 
lections of past experiences follow 
without pause when drawing from 
the storehouse of the memory. 
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18-year-old straight whiskey 
on the market, bottled in 

bond at the original dis- 

tillery, by the original dis- 
YEARS tiller, under supervision 
OLD of the U. S. Government. 

Made by the 
LARGEST DISTILLERY IN KENTUCKY 























Winning Outboard Races 


(Continued from page 41) 


marathon race has been lost by the 
failure of the human element, fa- 
tigue brought on by protracted 
periods of squatting or sitting in a 
cramped position. I always sacrifice 
speed to seaworthiness in a mara- 
thon boat. I’ll take my chance that 
the whole course is not going to be 
as smooth as a lily pond. 

Don’t pay any attention to your 
competitors’ boats. Concentrate on 
your own. See that the tanks can- 
not possibly come adrift in rough 
water. Make sure that the fuel 
connections are not going to snap or 
shake out of shape with vibration. 
As for fuel pumps to get gasoline 
from the tanks in the boat up to the 
engine tank, I use a wobble pump of 
the small airplane type. These are 
light and sure fire in operation. 

In preparing for a marathon, 
check what your boat will do with 
a given load—fuel and driver. 
Take a Class C job as an example. 
Half a load ‘of fuel for the Albany 
marathon for such an engine is ten 
to eleven gallons, about one hundred 
pounds. Say we put in half a load 
and make a run of a mile in a 
minute and forty seconds. Then we 
add the other half of the load and 
find that we run the mile ten 
seconds slower. That is a loss of ten 
seconds per mile and it is approxi- 
mately seventy miles from Albany 
to Poughkeepsie. Thus, with a full 
load instead of half tank capacity, 
you are losing nearly eleven minutes 
on the first half of the long grind. 
With a good pit crew, you can refuel 


reduction in speed. I’ve done it both 
ways — but with different hulls — 
and only after making an exhaust- 
ive series of tests to discover which 
combination is the most efficient for 
my purposes. There are no statistics 
available to help you with this 
problem. You must figure it out for 
yourself. There we come back to the 
old story — experiment, test and 
test again. 

Either in heat racing or marathon 
competition, if you expect to get 
anywhere you must have one or two 
handy fellows in your pit crew. The 
right fellow on the float is almost as 
important in the scheme of things 
as the man in the boat. You want 
someone who does not lose his head, 
keeps calm and collected in the 
tight places and does not hand you 
a spark plug when you ask for a 
screw driver. That is where I have 
been fortunate. My brother Emil, 
and my cousin, Joe Kennel, are 
just about tops in this line, I be- 
lieve. They’ve won many a race for 
me by saving valuable seconds and 
doing the right thing at the right 
time. 

To the newcomer in the sport, 
some of this may appear to be 
discouraging. But it is by no means 
as difficult as it may seem on the 
surface. Take it easy with your 
first boat and engine. Learn how to 
handle both of them before you try 
cutting up any tricks. If you are 
enthusiastic over outboard racing, 
have reasonable intelligence and a 
working knowledge of simple me- 
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in two or three minutes and be on chanics, you will learn as you go. ol 
your way again. So, if you have Without patience, attention to yes the 
started with only half the fuel preparation and common sense, it apes 
required for the whole journey and is impossible to make real headway 
pause to refuel at Poughkeepsie, in any sport. Driving is the easiest 
you have saved many valuable part of outboard racing. Keeping 
FOILING "ee" minutes of running time. engines up to snuff is the hardest. 
G eal Of course, the figuresdonotapply But you cannot enjoy the first 
to all hulls. Larger boats can carry without doing the second. 
FATHER NEPTUNE extra weight without appreciable I'll be seeing you at Albany! 
o\d 
Copper bottom paint... brass ne gpd Oe Las 
. raids Md Bt" 
fittings and screws .. . every- got coc gsens 
+ ° ° . e 
thing to preserve your boat Light Winds Across the Gulf ax dehiews 
from the ravages of salt sea e - 
and air. (Continued from page 61) —s 


Same way with Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. They’re packed 
with a patented inner WAX- 
TITE wrapper—heat-sealed to 
keep them as fresh at sea as 
at home. And the ease of serv- 
ing lets the cook get sunburn 
instead of stoveburn. 


Insist on Kellogg’s. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 
CORN FLAKES 





as beautiful a beat to windward as 
has ever been seen on Gulf waters, 
and both increased their distance 
over the rest of the fleet. 

Pandora steamed ahead of the 
fleet and, once out on the Gulf, our 
Wintons were silenced and we 
drifted a while, to check the leading 
racers as they passed out of Tampa 
Bay to the Gulf. 

Vamarie cleared the north end of 
Egmont Key at 3:30 p.m., followed 
by Windjammer and Water Witch, 
the three tacking out of Egmont 
Pass, several miles northward and 
to leeward of Southwest Pass, 
through which Winsome Too sailed 
on a single tack, at 4:00 p.m., fol- 


lowed 15 minutes later by Starlight; 
then came Venturer, Shellback, 
Babe, Haligonian, West Wind, 
Pagan Moon, Pieces of Eight and, 
as darkness closed in, we sighted 
Game Cock, Aloha, Zenita and sev- 
eral unidentified sails in their wake. 
The breeze by this time was very 
light southerly but sufficient to give 
fair headway against a southwest 
swell. 

Most of the fleet continued off- 
shore on the port tack. At this stage 
of the game, Winsome Too and 
Starlight were unquestionably in the 
lead and it is probable that Venturer 
and Shellback, possibly Babe and 
Haligonian, were in more southerly 
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HERE IS A NEW ONE BY CASEY! 


Dimensions Here is a new one by CASEY! Designed and being 
L.O.A. 40'0 built for a yachtsman of Savannah, Georgia. The draft is 











adage Poon under four feet, making it possible to enter almost any 
Draft 3/9” harbor. She has a keel weighing about 7000 Ibs. and a 


centerboard all below the cabin floor. 


We have designed and built several boats of 
this type from 30 to 50 ft. 0.4. and they are very 
successful. They will hold their own with most 
of the keel boats, and the extra beam we give 
them gives barrels of room below. 


A duplicate of this boat can be had, complete, 
for under $7000. We build standardized boats 
from 20 to 50 ft. — all good, proven, standard- 
ized designs. 





If interested, write for circulars 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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MODERN FIREPROOF STORAGE 


Fifteen yachts stored with us have been sold. A few more are available. Perhaps 
you will find just the boat you are looking for. While we are not brokers, we 
would be pleased to help you. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








E.L.W.CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN., LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 
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Inspect these popular Boats 
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RICHARDSON 
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and Engines at the 


LARGEST PERMANENT BOAT SHOW 


over 100 Boats and Engines on display 
Also Used 
Boats and Engines 
BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 15TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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positions than Vamarie. But we 
knew that Vamarie was a different 
craft at sea than in the confined 
waters of the bay, so we steamed 
southward into the night, our 
skipper, Lieut. Com. H. C. Perkins, 
making the remark, “I’ll not let 
Vamarie run away from me as she 
did in the Miami-Nassau Race!”’ 

That evening, after sending a 
radio message to the press, we read 
the Coast Guard radio news which 
is published aboard every evening. 
The weather report was the same 
as that issued for several days past 
and it remained virtually a daily 
repetition during the race. ‘‘Gen- 
erally fair and continued warm”’ 
or, for variety “Possibly local 
thunder showers,” but the wind 
always, “‘ Light to moderate south- 
east and south.” 

The breeze having decreased 
during the night, by morning we 
were convinced we had overrun the 
fleet. So, at 6:00 a.m., we steered 
west and, two hours later, turned 
north in search of the larger craft 
which might be well offshore. 
During the morning, a Coast Guard 
plane flown by Lt. Charles Perrott 
gave us the positions of sixteen of 
the boats, many of them close in 
against the Florida coast, with 
Starlight in the lead, followed by 
Winsome Too and Venturer, then 
Vamarie, Shellback and Babe, 
grouped. Water Witch was further 
offshore, westward of these three, 
Haligonian inshore, not far north- 
ward, others strung out. 

At 10:40 a.m. we turned east and 
ran in for the coast until, at 3:00 
p.m., we spoke Starlight within 
eight miles of Sanibel Island (less 
than 100 miles from the starting 
line), and sighted Venturer and 
Winsome Too abeam of each other 
and not far to the northeast of 
Starlight. Ten miles up the coast 
we spotted Vamarie, Shellback and 
the little Babe in a group. Another 
six miles and we saw Haligonian, 
and a little farther north spoke 
Water Witch off Boca Grande 
Entrance with West Wind in the 
distance astern. Water Witch had 
tacked in to the coast, either because 
of continued weather reports of a 
southeasterly breeze or because a 
low swell from southwest made the 
starboard tack more profitable. 

Although the breeze had in- 
creased slightly during the day, it 
faded at sundown and,-in a slick 
calm, we steamed southward to lay 
to near the Vamarie. Not long after 
sunset, a fog, unexpected at this 
season of the year, shut down on 
the becalmed fleet. So we dropped 
our hook and did our best to sleep 
with the music of the fog bell beat- 
ing in our ears. 

Dawn lifted the fog, but our 
needles had once more disap- 
peared into their haystack. Not a 
craft in sight! We steamed south- 
east, south and southwest in search. 
At eight a light air came from E to 
N, and within an hour freshened to 
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a light breeze, gradually hauling to 
east and to southeast by noon. 
We picked up Haligonian at ten 
o’clock, 25 miles SSW of her position 
of the afternoon before. We steered 
south and at 12:30 spoke Venturer 
35 miles down the line. 

We established contact with a 
Cuban radio station and made 
arrangements for exchange of in- 
formation with Commodore Rafael 
Posso, chairman of the Habana 
section of the race committee. 

The breeze went to south or a 
little west of south and tended to 
freshen. During the afternoon, we 
zigzagged over an area fifty miles 
northward of Rebecca Shoal, pick- 
ing up Winsome Too, Venturer 
again, Shellback, Babe and Haligo- 
nian. Although we failed to sight 
Starlight (then southwest of us) we 
were convinced that she was well 
in the lead. That day we failed to 
sight Vamarie, but she is equipped 
with a radio sending set and we were 
guilty of eavesdropping! 

This was Monday and a peculiar 
day it was. The sun was encircled 
by a dark corona and the Gulf 
water was green instead of blue. 
Nothing came of it, however, and 
the weather reports continued un- 
changed. 

We ran down to a position be- 
tween Rebecca Shoal and Dry 
Tortugas (or “Shark Island,” as 
Hollywood has renamed it) and 
drifted there for the night in hope 
of sighting anything going through 
into the Gulf Stream. 

During the evening, what air 
there was backed into the SE and 
we recalled having sighted Winsome 
Too tacking into the SW with the 
apparent intention of sailing around 
Dry Tortugas. This shift put her 
to leeward of her competitors. 
During the night the breeze fresh- 
ened with that solid quality which 
held promise in this latitude, but 
by morning only a light air pre- 
vailed which later freshened from 
SE. 

At ten o’clock radio advice was 
received from U.S.C.G. Patrol Boat 
185 (which our skipper had had 
stationed at Rebecca Shoal), that 
Vamarie had passed at 9:30 and 
Venturer at 9:48. We also received 
word from St. Petersburg that 
Windjammer had returned because 
of the illness of her skipper, Garner 
Tullis, who had been in hospital 
several days before the race. 

Crossing over the Rebecca Shoal, 
we left there at 10:30 and headed 
down intotheStream. The breeze was 
picking up and, although farther 
south than usual, was undoubtedly 
the good old trade wind — or was it? 

When we overhauled Venturer 
and were astern of Vamarie at noon, 
the wind was SSE and we saw that 
neither could lay within a point of 
the course to Habana. We ran 
south, farther into the Stream and, 
as we had expected, sighted Starlight 
down there, eight miles ahead of 
Vamarie. 
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CABIN HEATER 


more livable. 


oil and gas. 


THE 
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Established 1830 








SHIPMATE FIREPLACE 


The SHIPMATE FIRE- 
PLACE, designed to afford 
open hearth pleasure and 
comfort afloat, is one of many 
SHIPMATES whose function 


it is to make living on board 


Write for complete catalog 
covering the SHIPMATE 
FIREPLACE and SHIP- 
MATE RANGES for coal, 


wood, briquets, kerosene, fuel 


STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


Conn. 

















| MIX YOUR 
P\, SPRING TONIC WITH 


VITAMIN SE A! 





A radio message from Patrol 
Boat 185, received shortly after, 
gave the information that Shellback 
had passed Rebecca at 11:10 a.m., 
Babe at 11:40, and Haligonian at 
1:00 p.m. An hour later the U.S.C.G. 
Nemesis, which had come out from 
Key West, radioed that she had 
sighted Water Witch and Pieces of 
Eight, 25 miles NNE of Tortugas. 

In mid-afternoon the breeze lost 
its strength and faded almost to a 
calm, but soon a fresh NNE air 
sprang up — the true trade wind at 
last! All the yachts could lay a 
course for Habana now — and did 
they make up for lost time! It 
looked as if it would be a real trade 
wind finish! 

We had turned back along the line 
when the breeze faded, and when 
we turned south again we had to 
“rev”? up the Wintons to overtake 
Venturer and Vamarie, which were 
making nine knots. 

In the path of the setting sun, at 
6:30, we sighted a sail, hull down. 
A combination of dark glasses and 
binoculars showed it to be Winsome 
Too. She was about on Venturer’s 
starboard beam. 

The breeze, hauling to ENE, was 
increasing every minute. Starlight 
seemed to have attained her maxi- 
mum speed, but Vamarie kept 
stepping faster and faster! We paced 
Vamarie at ten and a half, eleven, 
and eleven and a half knots. She 
overtook Starlight at 7:00 p.m. and 
pulled ahead of us at a 12-knot clip 
— within thirty miles of the finish 
line! 

Then darkness closed in and we 
saw but the glow of Habana in the 
distance. We crossed the path of the 
yachts and approached the Cuban 
coast eastward of Habana, where 
we stood up and down the Stream 
all night, about ten miles offshore. 

We failed in an attempt to deter- 
mine the winners, so we radioed 
their relative positions to St. 
Petersburg and added, “This race 
will finish tonight, but because of 
close contest it is impossible to 


predict winner in either class, | 


since distances separating the 
yachts appear to approximate their 
time allowances.” 

In the morning, Commodore 
Posso radioed the finish times and 
we quickly figured that Hugh 
Matheson’s cutter Babe had won 
first place in Class B and in the 
fleet as a whole on corrected time; 
that Ed Spence’s schooner Venturer 
had taken first place in Class A, 
with Vamarie second. A. B. Fay’s 
cutter Starlight had taken second 
place in both Class B and in: the 
fleet as a whole. 

Having sent a request to our 
friend Posso to send a motor boat 
out to take “Bob” Bullard, a 
committeeman, ashore, we were 
surprised when the flagship of the 
Cuban Navy, the canondero Yara 
ranged alongside the Pandora, 
dipped her ensign, piped her men to 
the rail, and signaled the word 
“Welcome.” 

After transferring Bullard, we 
steamed northwestward and began 
a two-day job of “mopping up” 
the stragglers of the fleet. The 
breeze had again gone to SSE and 
given those not already in harbor a 
continuation of the head winds they 
had bucked all the way from St. 
Petersburg. 

We picked up West Wind, 
aboard which we sighted race 
chairman Lou McMasters; Water 
Witch, Aloha and Pagan Moon, all 
in good shape, but when we first 
sighted Dolphin her silhouette was 
something new in the nature of a 
seagoin’ sail plan. Closer inspection 
showed that she had carried away 
her mainsail and was tacking her 
way across the Stream with all the 
headsails she could carry, but only a 
trysail on her main boom. 

The annual “lost yacht”’ of the 
St. Petersburg-Habana Race was 
the yawl Sea Call, which was not 
located till the following Sunday — 
tucked snugly in against Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd’s old prison home, 
Fort Jefferson, at Dry Tortugas! 
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SEA-GOIN’ 


(jy on the bounding main, it’s 
always Heinz time! Morning, 
noon or night, some of the famous 
57 Varieties are just the thing to put 
an unruly sea-going appetite in its 
place! Start off the day with some 
Heinz rice flakes. Have a steaming 
lunch of luscious Heinz home-style 
soup. Break the afternoon watch 
with sandwiches of Heinz fresh cu- 
cumber pickle or Heinz sandwich 
spread. And make the main course 
of your dinner plump and tender 
























: As One Class Heinz oven-baked beans— Boston 
| Wane tied lane aaa Yacht Owner Elapsed Corrected Corrected Position | style; rich with pork and ’lasses sauce! 
fa winded. A tonic helps, Time Time Time ; 
;} but what you really need Crass A Steward ahoy! Keep the galley well 
‘| is a breather by the sea, Venturer. ....... E. Spence 84:37:55 81:57:03 81:57:03 3 stocked with these favosivest 
plus heartening food and Vamarte........ V.S. Makaroff 82:54:04 82:54:04 82:54:04 4 —— a es 
complete relaxation at |} | Winsome Too... .H. mmaie 85:01:53 sone 83:46:56 5 Pee ee 
ay | Haligonian...... T. Kamensky 88:56:21 83:49:07 83:49:07 6 Heinz Tomaio Juice 
, | Maen honehivent-hetele. Shellback........ R. Newman 88:37:46 86:53:50 86:53:50 7 sasiei Shee Wein 
||, Restful seaside lounges. West Wind...... K. Cowan 96:31:38 91:03:41 91:03:41 8 
) Health baths. Ocean Water Witch... ..L. D. Lewis 97:54:15 93:49:24 93:49:24 9 Heinz Home-Style Soups 
\\ Decks. Spring sports. It’s | Irondequoit... ... R. G, Jones 120:24:51 117:11:13 117:11:13 14 Heins Fresh Cucumber Pickle 
\; surprising how little it all | Windjammer ... ..G. Tullis Returned because of illness of Tullis etna: Gundietels Gpeosd 
_ |] costs. So come down soon! Crass B Shlain Gini tintin 
eee titi) H.M. Matheson 88:12:26 82:56:38 78:03:04 1 
| ee ee Starlight.........A. B. Fay 84:06:35 84:06:35 79:13:01 2 
d Pieces of Eight... .¥. Bidwell 104:54:10 100:58:08 96:04:34 10 Call your grocer today; have him de- 
Chalfonte- I Seip ae ice A. Strum 109:46:20 106:57:37 102:04:03 11 liver your order right on the dock! 
. 4 Dolphin. ........Ashhaffenburg 110:02:15 109:02:15 104:08:41 12 
a Haddon Hall & | GameCock.......W. Munroe 123:24:21 116:38:19 111:55:04 13 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 














You Can Rely Un 
TARR &WONSONS 
COPPER PAINT 
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"You're starting 
right, son. Tarr & 
Wonson's Copper 
Paint on the bot- 
tom is going to 
keep her clean. 
Your grandfather 
taught me that 25 
years ago." 





It's an axiom hand- 
ed down to the 
younger generation 
since .1863 . . 
"Tarr & Wonson's 
on the bottom." 








Also a complete line 
of top-side paints. 
Ask your dealer. 


TARR & 
WONSON, Ltd. 


Gloucester, Mass. 











“Just a Little Gas’’ 
(Continued from page 65) 


engine camshaft, stops when the 
engine does. Some earlier types of 
electric pump continue operating 
after the engine stops, with the 
danger of flooding the carburetor 
and spreading gasoline around the 
engine room. Such a pump is dan- 
gerous and should be replaced at 
once as serious losses have been re- 
ported due to this equipment. 

The carburetor should be 
equipped with a “backfire trap” 
or “‘flame-arrester.”’ These are now 
manufactured to fit all standard 
carburetors, but if you can’t find 
one to fit your particular brand, 
buy a new carburetor—it will 
probably be cheaper in the long run. 

Underneath the carburetor there 
should be a small drip pan, with a 
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A drip pan under the carbu- 
retor makes for safety 


tube leading to the intake manifold 
so that any gasoline which may leak 
from the carburetor will be sucked 
up into the cylinders. Patented 
drip pans are now standard equip- 
ment on some motors, but an effec- 
tive pan can be made at small cost. 
It should be deep, with the opening 
at the top slightly larger than the 
circumference of the carburetor and 
covered with fine bronze wire mesh. 
This wire screen must be kept clean 
or it may become a fire hazard. 

There should, of course, be shut- 
off valves in all gasoline lines, and 
these should be so placed that you 
can shut them off without actually 
entering the engine room. 

At the forward and after ends of 
your engine room-there should be 
gas-tight bulkheads. By so sealing 
your engine room you will confine 
any truant gas fumes and prevent 
them from spreading to other parts 
of the boat. Of course, from the very 
fact that the gas fumes sink to the 
bottom of the boat and collect in 
the bilges, the most important part 
of the bulkhead to have tight is the 
lower part. 

If you have an auxiliary lighting 
plant, the same care should be taken 
as with the main engine. Ordinarily, 
such a plant comes equipped with 
its own built-in gasoline tank, and 
the slovenly practice is to fill the 
tank by hand below decks. Need- 
less to say, this is bad practice; the 
tank should be filled from on deck 


through a pipe leading to the deck 
in the same manner as the main 
tanks are filled or be piped from 
the main tanks. 

Have all your electrical connec- 
tions tight and protect them from 
dampness as far as possible. Use 
only well insulated high tension 
wire, and replace any wire which 
begins to show signs of wear. 

Proper ventilation is still, per- 
haps, the least understood method 
of fire protection. Nature’s gift to- 
ward the prevention of fire and 
explosion in the automobile is 
natural ventilation. With louvers 
on either side of the engine, the 
openings in the radiator forward, 
and various openings behind and 
underneath, there is no chance for 
gas fumes to lie dormant in danger- 
ous spots. Being heavier than air, 
these fumes will drift down and out 
and away, to mingle harmlessly 
with the surrounding atmosphere. 
So to surround an engine in a boat 
with natural outlets, particularly 
underneath the engine where it is 
most important, would cause the 
boat to sink. Since the fumes can’t 
go through the bottom of the boat, 
we must get down under them some- 
how and push them up and out! 

Let us get it firmly fixed in our 
minds that in a boat the important 
part of the air to move, both for 
safety and for comfort, is that in the 
bilges. The air in the bottom of a 
boat is, normally, the coolest, and 
therefore the heaviest, and it will 
not move much of its own accord. 
There are two ways to move it, 
either by leading vent pipes down 
to it and letting the outside air 
enter through ventilators and down 
the pipes, and then exhaust out 
through other pipes; or to move it 
mechanically through the use of 
blowers or fans and a similar system 
of pipes and ventilators. The best 
method is a combination of the two, 
because in calm weather or with a 
following breeze of about the same 
velocity as the speed of your boat, 
there will be little if any draft in 
the vent pipes. Spark-proof blowers 
are now on the market at reasonable 
cost, and a couple of these, one for 
the engine room and one for the 
galley, will make a tremendous 
difference in safety and a surprising 
difference in comfort. 

The blower for the engine room 
should be equipped with a switch 
which makes it impossible to start 
the engine until after the blower has 
been turned on, and the blower 
should be installed beyond the en- 
gine room bulkhead and high up, 
and the duct led to the engine room 
bilge. 

There are many types of ventila- 
tors. To be efficient on a vessel, a 
ventilator must be so constructed 
that it will admit air and at the same 
time keep out water. 
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FEDERAL TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


announces 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 


is now available for 


YACHTS, MOTOR BOATS AND 
SMALL COMMERCIAL VESSELS 


Every boat cruising in open waters should 
be equipped with a Kolster Radio Direction 
Finder for the protection of those aboard 
in fog and heavy weather. 


The Kolster Radio Direction Finder is the 
finest navigating instrument of its kind. It 
was selected for hundreds of ocean-going 
vessels because of its outstanding quality 
and precision in operation including 
SS “Queen Mary,” SS “‘Manhattan,”” SS 
“Washington,” SS “California’’ and SS 
“Pennsylvania.” 


Many of America’s most luxurious yachts 
are also equipped with Kolster Radio 
Direction Finders including ‘‘Nourmehal,” 
“Lotosland,”” ‘‘Nakhoda,” “Rene” and 


“Cambriona.” 


Write for descriptive booklet giving full 
particulars to: 


WM. EDGAR JOHN 
and ASSOCIATES 
424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sole U. S. Distributors for Models Nos. 
103-104 Kolster Radio Direction Finders 

















WANTED 


A well-known high grade 
monthly magazine with its 
office in New York City has 
an opening for an advertis- 
ing salesman with the proper 
qualifications. 

Applicants should be ener- 
getic, of pleasing personality, 
and preferably in their late 
twenties. A college education 
or its equivalent plus a certain 
amount of experience in the 
handling and operation of 
pleasure craft and engines is a 
requisite. 

Selling ability is necessary 
but previous advertising ex- 
perience is not essential. Com- 
pensation in the form of a 
moderate salary to start. The 
man will be assigned a local 
territory and given full oppor- 
tunity to prove himself. 

State qualifications includ- 
ing age, educational and boat- 
ing background, and business 
record, in letter, enclosing 
snapshot if convenient. All 
communications will be held 
strictly confidential. Box 528, 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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Tests show that in the average 
motor boat, due to eddies set up by 
the superstructure of the boat, the 
normal air currents flow from aft 
forward; not, as one might sup- 
pose, from forward aft. You may 
expect, therefore, that your after 
ventilators will act as intakes, and 
your forward ventilators as ex- 
hausts. Whether or not this is 
actually the case will depend, to 
some extent, on the placing or trim- 
ming of the ventilators, and on the 
angle at which the wind strikes 
your vessel. To get the greatest 
efficiency out of your ventilating 
system it is well to discover which 
way the draft is working under a 
given set of circumstances, and trim 
your ventilators accordingly. You 
can make this test by blowing smoke 
from a cigarette or what have you, 
into the ventilators, and watching 
what happens to the smoke. 

Strange as it may seem, your 
worries are least when your engine 
is running. For the engine is a 
splendid mechanical ventilator in 
its own right, sucking in, as it does 
through the carburetor, many cubic 
feet of air a minute, and tossing it 
out through the exhaust line. If the 
size of the engine room is at all in 
proportion to the size of the engine, 
you can count on the engine alone 
to change the air at least once a 
minute. This indicates what is a 
fact, that your most dangerous mo- 
ments are when you start the engine, 
light a cigarette or start the galley 
fire after the engine has been lying 
idle. 

If, in spite of all your precau- 
tions, your boat should catch fire — 
and while we have discussed the 
more serious hazards, fire has been 
known to start in most mysterious 
ways — you must depend on your 
agility, your reaction to emergency, 
and on your fire-fighting apparatus. 
The various forms of marine fire- 
fighting equipment are too well 
known to require discussion here. 


( 


Have the ends of the — 

ventilator ducts as 

low as possible to get 
air into the bilges 





Now, it is not possible to make 
anything absolutely foolproof. You 
wouldn’t expect to leave the gas 
turned on without flame, in your 
kitchen at home, come back and 
strike a match, and remain intact! 
Some common sense and care 
must be taken, no matter how many 
gadgets you install in your boat. 
Such a simple rule as always to shut 
off the gas at tank and carburetor 
and let the engine run out the gas 
left in the carburetor, is one that 
every yachtsman knows and those 
who are careful always obey it. 
But there are two situations where 
carelessness is most apt to cause 
disaster. The first is during, and 
just after, refueling. 

Before refueling close all ports, 
hatches, and other openings on 
deck. Some think that by leaving 
them open they get safety through 
ventilation below; what they actu- 
ally do is to give the large volume 
of gas fumes released during re- 
fueling a fine chance to find its 
way below decks. 

See that all fires are out, and main 
and auxiliary engines, fans, blow- 
ers, etc., are shut off. 

Be careful to allow no gas to get 
below decks. After refueling is 
finished, wipe off all superfluous 
gasoline which may be on the deck. 

Then open up everything and 
keep all open for at least five min- 
utes before turning a switch, light- 
ing a match, or going below with a 
lighted cigarette. 

The second opportunity for dan- 
ger is after your boat has been 
lying unoccupied, and presumably 
tightly closed up, at her mooring or 
elsewhere and you step blithely 
aboard for the big week-end! It is 
during your absence that inevitably 
— if it is to be inevitable — fate has 
done something, somehow, to turn 
loose the gas. Oh yes, you’d be sur- 
prised how often it has happened. 
This is the time to stop, look, and 
listen; to throw away that cigarette; 
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If there is space available, one of the 
automatic systems is highly advis- 
able, and the manufacturers can 
best advise you as to the right ca- 
pacity and proper installation for 
your particular boat. But, even 
with such an installation, do not 
be stingy with hand extinguishers as 
an extra precaution. Have at least 
one In each major compartment of 
your boat —and have it handy! 


to step gingerly on deck and open 
up ports, doors, and hatches — let 
the blessed sunshine in! 

Then go below and sniff around. 
Start your blowers if you have 
them, they’re supposed to be spark- 
proof anyway. When you are satis- 
fied that everything is under con- 
trol call your friends on board — 
and heigho! for a life on the ocean 
wave! 
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Yachtsmen’s Snug Harbour 





WATERLOO HOUSE 


You can almost step to our private landing from the anchorage of the 
racing yachts. We are also near the Yacht Club and the city, yet in 
a quiet, secluded spot. Selected clientele. Consult your travel agent, 
or address The Manager, Waterloo House, Hamilton, 


BERMUDA__| 


A It’s a Pleasure 





















with Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 


FREE BOOKLET 


VALUABLE — INTERESTING —TELLS HOW TO MAKE 
QUICK, PERMANENT BOAT REPAIRS AT LITTLE COST 


This booklet—fully illustrated—tells how this marvelous 
discovery—wood in putty form—replaces rotted wood 
—builds up wood around loose bolts — repairs stem 
dents and rot — splintered or imperfect plank ends — 
transom rot, spar checks, knot holes. Plastic Wood 
insures permanent repairs — when dry it is actual 

wood and becomes a part of the object repaired. 
WRITE—The A. S. Boyle Co., Inc., Dept. Y¥-5, 

1934 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, makers 
of Genuine Plastic Wood. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


























NEW 1936 CATALOG 
Consisting of 268 pages, the most complete 
book of its kind ever printed. 

OVER 1500 ILLUSTRATIONS 
10,000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 


No Architect, Boat Builder or Owner should be 
without it. 


Send for your Copy to-day! 
THE E. J. WILLIS CO. 


t over Dept. “B” 
LIP 4) 2 5¢ Siethoe an - 
MAIL WITH Mailing 


91 Chambers Street 
New York City 
Costs 
20 On BE 
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Smooth performance is an essential char- 
acteristic of a fine marine engine. It is to a 
large extent responsible for the pleasure 
anownerand his guests secure from a boat. 


Smooth, dependable performance is an 
outstanding characteristic of Murray & 
Tregurtha engines, due to the correct- 
ness of design, care in construction, and 
our intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of a quality marine engine. It costs 
more to build an engine of this type. 
Murray & Tregurtha, however, take 
pride in offering boat owners 4- and 
6-cyl. medium duty engines of the finest 
quality obtainable. 


Write for descriptive folders 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 








The ‘‘Spherical'’ Compass is rapidly 
replacing the old flat-top type on 
fine private yachts and merchant 
ships. The Spherical bowl neutral- 
izes the motion of the ship and 
gives a magnified, steady card, 
assuring truer courses and greater 
safety. 


BLUDWORTH 
RADIO COMPASSES 


—™ 


COMPLETE 
NAVIGATING 
EQUIPMENT 


Agents for all charts and 
Government Nautical Publications 


Sales agents for the 
KENYON 
MARINE SPEEDOMETER 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


112 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 























Yacht Club News and Gossip 


(Continued from page 30) 


Off Soundings Club Cruise 


esas Off Soundings Club, an organization of ardent yachtsmen whose 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass., are slightly removed from salt 
water, is planning another of its enjoyable cruises this year. Nearly twenty 
entries have already been received for the two-day cruise which will start 
from New London on May 29th. On the first day the fleet will race to 
Great Pond, Montauk Point, and on the second day a 25-mile race will 
finish near Greenport. That the committee has the interests of the partici- 
pants at heart may be judged from this quotation from the announcement of 
the cruise: “ For those whose home port is at the western end of the Sound 
we have arranged for a fair tide through the Gut at 3:00 a.m. Sunday. This 
will give you time before leaving to explain how you did it or alibi why 
you didn’t. For boats from the east we will have a fair tide as early as we 
think you will be ready in the morning.” Also this: ‘There will be no 


restrictions on sails.” 
+4 


Port Jefferson Yacht Club 


| lereeteacon service of the Port Jefferson Yacht Club, located at Port Jef- 
ferson, L. I., will resume on May 15th. Although the club has been in 
existence but little more than a year, its membership now numbers 170, and 
is expected to reach 200 this season. Commodore Claude V. Pallister was 
recently re-elected, his flag officers for the present year being Vice Com- 
modore Clarence Hansell and Rear Commodore Morgan Reichner. 


++ + 


Vineyard Race Scheduled 


F ab daphtlemen sib has been made by the Stamford Yacht Club that 
its Vineyard Sound Lightship race will start at 6:00 p.m. of Friday, 
September 4th, and that it will, as usual, be open to all sailing yachts from 
30 to 75 feet over all length. Although not definitely decided upon, the 
conditions this year will probably include the restrictions that applied last 
year as to the number of sails that may be carried. Certain changes are 
under consideration, while there may be a special division for boats of a 
racing type of hull. 
++ + 


Marina for New York City 


EW YORK CITY, which pays and pays and gets little in return, is 
about to have a basin for small craft on the Hudson River at Inwood 
Hill Park. It is, at least, if plans drafted by the New York City park de- 
partment go through. So far, only runabouts, outboard boats and canoes 
would be accommodated in the proposed marina, but Robert Moses, the 
benevolent despot of the city parks (miniature Mussolini to you, Judge) 
also has plans to construct basins for cruisers on the Harlem River a short 
distance from its opening into the Hudson. 


++ + 


Blue Ensign Undefaced 


W/s* heard two stories about ensigns recently, one irreverent and 
the other instructive. As to the first, a young Englishman bought a 
motor boat and, knowing nothing about naval or other nautical customs, 
equipped her with the white ensign. As he tootled past Cowes on his first 
cruise in the Solent, a representative of the Royal Yacht Squadron put out 
and ordered the ensign down. The young gentleman obliged, but on his 
next trip past. Cowes clubhouse the white ensign of the Royal Navy again 
flew proudly from its stumpy staff. Again the seagoing janissary of the 
Squadron thundered out and demanded that this unauthorized use of the 
white ensign be terminated instanter. Whereupon the innocent young man 
replied, “I hauled it down the first time to oblige you, but I bought it and 
I’m jolly well going to fly it.” 

The other tale concerns a member of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron who sailed into Grassy Bay, Bermuda, flying, as he had every 
right to do, the blue ensign undefaced. He was boarded by an aide of the 
commandant of the dock yard at Ireland Island, who demanded to see his 
Admiralty warrant for flying this privileged bit of bunting. Wondering at 
the necessity for so much formality, the yachtsman produced his papers. 
The aide examined them and found them in order. Whereupon he saluted, 
presented the commandant’s compliments, and requested the yachtsman 
to enter the Royal dock yard and make use of its facilities. Which he did to 
the extent of hauling out and undergoing such repairs as were necessary to 
make him in all respects ready for sea. And why not? As captain of a vessel 
of the naval reserve he was entitled to every privilege. 
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TODAY'S GREATEST 


SAILBOAT VALUE 


COMPLETE AND KNOCKDOWN 


ROUSTABOUT 


| A REAL SAILBOAT 
COMPLETE AT 


$982 


ROW AND OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS PRICED FROM 


$5500 
SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


founded 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








Wire 
Splicing 


R. SCOT SKIRVING 





e A descriptive book 
on wire splicing for 
the amateur as well 
as the professional 
yachtsman. 


eA knowledge of 
wire splicing is be- 
coming increasingly 
important on board 
most boats today. 


Illustrated 
Price $1.00 Net 


TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL 10th 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SPECIFY 
REGATTA 
COPPER BRONZE 


FOR YOUR BOAT THIS YEAR 


And Don’t Overlook Other 
Regatta Yacht Specialties 


Topside Paints (white and colors) 
Deck and Boot Top Paints 
Spar Varnish 


A Quality Product for Every 
Paint Requirement on 
Your Boat 


Manufactured by 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 Bridge St. New York 


Established 1870 














SHIPS 


THAT HAVE 
MADE HISTORY 


by GREGORY ROBINSON 


t 


Herz is a MUST 
book for all those 





who love the sea. 


It ‘‘debunks’’ 
many historical 


legends. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOR 


Price $3.75 Net 


¢ 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING © 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





| velops no noise. It permits slight 
| misalignment and has been thor- 





ing conditions. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Widespread Increase in Boat Sales 


GRATIFYING development in the sales of the Gar Wood Trophy 

Fleet is the interest shown in widely separated sections. Among 
recent overseas orders and shipments are those for Geneva, Switzerland; 
Paris, France; Benito, Spanish Guinea, West Africa; Algiers and Port 
Elizabeth, Africa; Guatemala, Bermuda, and St. Johns, N. B. 

According to J. E. Clifford, general sales manager, unfilled orders show | 
an all-time high for this date, orders now on the books being 280 per cent 
ahead of last year. Dollar volume shows an even greater increase, due to 
the larger number of higher priced sales. Dealer applications and inquiries 
from individuals are running ahead of any similar period. 





+ + + 


Texaco Service for Yachtsmen 


— marine department of the Texas Company reports that a large 
number of cruisers, many of them less than 30 feet in length, have been 
making the trip between ports in the North and Florida and Gulf waters. 
Some “family cruisers” have traveled more than 2000 miles from points in 
New England and on the Great Lakes. The Texaco mail ports along the 
route have handled thousands of letters and packages for these yachts. 

The Texaco mimeographed bulletins covering conditions along the In- 
side Route have been greatly appreciated as have the company’s cruising 
charts. A new cruising chart, No. 6, covers both shores of Long Island and 
New England coastline from New York to Block Island. It is 16 by 32 
inches and folds into a pocket size cover. The scale is about 31% miles to 
the inch. Although not intended for navigational purposes, the principal 
lights, lightships and buoys are shown and distances between points are 
indicated. 

The 1936 Texaco charts 1, 2 and 3, covering the Atlantic Coast, were 
published early this year. Now charts 4 and 5 (Hudson River and Great 
Lakes) are ready for distribution. Copies may be obtained from the Water- 
ways Service, The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York. 


ae 


Cape Cod Boats for Pequot Yacht Club 


IVE members of the Pequot Yacht Club of Southport, Conn., have 
ordered Vee-16 knockabouts from the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, delivery to be made to the owners before the opening of the coming 
racing season. This brings the Pequot fleet of these boats up to a total of 
nearly twenty. 
Another Vee-16 knockabout has been shipped to an owner in Waco, 
Texas, and two more have been ordered by the Blue Water Boat Company, 
Cape Cod’s City Island representative, for delivery before May 10th. 


++ + 


Rubber-Cushioned Shaft Coupling 


NEW and improved flexible coupling for propeller shafts has been 

introduced by Morse Chain Company of Detroit. Rubber engine 
mountings have already proved valuable in lessening engine vibration and 
the new Morse Radial Morflex coupling is an important step in the same 
direction. It transmits power to the propeller shaft without shock or vibra- 
tion and replaces the conventional universal joint or flexible coupling. 

It consists of a hub on the propeller shaft with four or six driving pins on 
which are mounted round rubber trunnion blocks. The torque is trans- 
mitted by a flange on engine or re- 
duction gear to the rubber trun- 
nions and through them to the tail 
shaft. The coupling is fully en- 
closed, requires no lubrication, has 
no backlash and consequently de- 
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oughly tested under severe operat- | 


























The Morse Radial Morflex 
coupling lessens vibration 
and permits slight mis- 
alignment of the propeller 
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A COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC PLANT 


for every 


MARITIME 
PURPOSE 


@ Readily in- 
stalled in 
small space; 
powerful, 
compact, a Kohler Electric Plant has no 
superior as a self-contained source of cur- 
rent for regular, emergency, or auxiliary 
light and power. Operates many things 
on shipboard — winches, horns, pumps; 
floodlights, signal and searchlights; galley 
appliances; refrigerator; radio. Self-regu- 
lating to meet various demands for current 
(no waste). Any switch starts it. Can run 
continuously at full capacity. Kohler Elec- 
tric Plants are also a perfect light-and- 
power source for country home, cabin, 
camp, filling station, ranch, church, store 
or construction project. U. S. Government 
uses thousands. Many models — 600 watts 
and up, A.C., or D.C. Prices $265 up, f.o.b. 
Kohler. Send coupon, letter, or postcard. 


KOHLERoF KOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERY WHERE 
Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Send wr of Leaflet Y-5 **Kobler Electric 
Plants” to 





Shades of Mark Twain! 


Something’s Done About 
the Weather, At Last! 


You can now avoid disappointments due 
to unexpected weather changes. by con- 
sulting CURRY'’S WEATHER FORE- 
CASTER — an instrument to help you 
plan your outdoor activities so that the 
weather will never mislead you. 








Price $1.00 


When there is going to be a change in the 
weather, the hygrometer on the instrument 
changes color — blue, purple, maroon, pink 
or salmon, A turn of the knob, an observation 
of the wind direction, and the weather you 
may expect 8 to 15 hours hence is announced 
in printed words on the dial. 


4%" in diameter 


“This unique gadget, of which there are 
250,000 in Europe, predicts 12 hours in 
advance.” 

— The New York Times. 


Intriguing and indispensable to everyone 
interested in the out-of-doors — sportsman, 
aviator, yachtsman, tourist, gardener. Any- 
one can use it. 


Order from your dealer or use coupon 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY (INC.) 
372 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me Curry’s Weather 
Forecaster for ten days’ trial. Payment to 
be refunded if dissatisfied. 


Name 


PA io a:cti oman cavings ane oeecenaws 

















and engine shafts 
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BE GUIDED BY THE STEERING WHEEL 





VIKING 


MARINE PAINTS 


—~for Complete 
Marine Protection 
A superior line of yacht paints 
to beautify and protect your 
boat. 

@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 

@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 


Ask for descriptive circular 
with color chips and price list 


MARINE DIVISION 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











THREE OLD FAVORITES 
IN HANDY TUBES: : - - 


Many boat owners often need “just a little’’ canvas 
cement or glue; many othefs would “like to try”’ 
our products without making a large purchase; and 
so we offer three old favorites 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 
FERDICO SEAM FILLER 


JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 
MARINE GLUE 
in HANDY TUBES 
Leok for our attractive counter-display in your 
local dealer’s store, and purchase a trial tube. 


Gluey Gus says Ferdico Canvas Cement is also good 
for attaching fabric to trailer bodies. 


Write for our folder ‘‘Some things we have 
learned about laying canvas’’ 


W. Ferdinand & Co.Inc. 


le 
599 Albany Street Boston,Mass, 














A shipment of Comet Class sloops. Eight boats leaving the plant of the 
Skaneateles Boat and Canoe Co. 


a.c.f. Cruiser Sold 


L B. CHAPMAN, manager of the motor yacht department of the 
e American Car and Foundry Company, announces that S. Scheiman, 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., has just bought an a.c.f. 32-foot ‘‘ Wanderer” 
powered with a Chrysler Crown reduction gear engine. The boat has been 
named Schnooks and her home port will be Mamaroneck. Her owner is a 
member of the Westchester Yacht Club. 


eR oe 


The Buel Chart Protector 


oo who have struggled with a refractory chart in a small boat, and 
have seen it begin to melt from the effects of rain and spray, will 
appreciate this new folding chart protector. It will take the largest U. 8. 
chart folded twice and it is transparent, so that the chart may be read 
through the clear celluloid which covers it. The case is bound with dark 
brown fabricoid and measures 18 by 25, open. A center hinge of fabricoid 
divides it into four panels, each of which is the same size as the Y. R. A. 
racing circulars. A chart is inserted at the wide end of the case and the 
opening is closed by a flap which is snap-fastened. Brass grommets are 
provided for lashing the case down to a handy cleat or ring bolt. 


a 


A Speed Indicator 


N INSTRUMENT that will indicate a change of speed of one-tenth of 
a knot by towing 75 feet of log line is the Walker Excelsior III Speed 
Variation Indicator. It may be used alone, when only the sinker is towed, 
or in connection with one of the Walker Excelsior logs, in which case the 
sinker is placed three feet ahead of the rotator. To insure steady readings, 
a damping device has been incorporated in the mechanism. The line is made 
fast to the end of a slotted arm connected with the registering device, and 
the instrument may be calibrated by the use of a speed table, the arm being 
shifted slightly to insure correct speeds being shown. 

By its use the performance of a boat may be watched, the effect of keep- 
ing away when sailing to windward noted, different trimming of sheets and 
different combinations of sail may be tried. At anchor, it will show the 
speed of the tidal current. 

ia id 


Leveau Joins Robinson 


annie ye LEVEAU has been appointed chief engineer of the Robin- 
son Marine Construction Company of Benton Harbor, Mich. Mr. 
Leveau is well known in marine circles and was with the Horace E. Dodge 
Boat Company from 1925 to 1935, being chief designer from 1928 to 1935. 
Noted racing motor boats, such as Delphine IV and Delphine VI, Ednandy 
III and Jaydee II, are from his board. 

The company has under construction a number of boats. One is a 54-foot 
Sea Gull, powered with two 110 hp. Buda Diesels, for Harry Goldberg, of 
Chicago. A Sea Gull cruiser of the enclosed cabin type is building for 
Harry Pollard, Houston, Texas. She will be driven by two Chrysler Ace 
engines. A 40-foot Sea Gull cruiser is for George Messersmith, of Chicago. 
Two Chrysler Royal engines will drive her. A 40-foot standard Sea Gull 
cruiser is building for J. P. Burrus, Jr., Dallas, Texas. Her main engines 
will be a pair of Kermath Sea Wolfs with a Gray Sea Scout for trolling. A 
23-foot sport fisherman is for F. E. Appling, of El Campo, Texas. Two 
Scripps V-8 Ford conversions will drive her. A 32-foot cruiser, Chrysler 
powered, has just been completed for a Chicago owner, and a 45-foot 
cruiser is nearing completion for a Texas owner. She is powered with two 
Kermath Sea Wolf engines. 

Designs are being prepared for a Gold Cup hydroplane and several 225 
Class racers. 
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One of the few famous hotels 
in America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering 
a traditional hospitality —a 


distinguished cuisine — and 
every modern comfort for 
travelers. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 


Booking Offices in 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bldg., Court 1488 
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Now Roady. 


The two important papers read and 
discussed before the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers 


ON 


YACHT MEASUREMENTS 


Origin and Development 
by W. P. STEPHENS 


and 


THE “AMERICA’S” 
Cup DEFENDERS 
by C. P. BURGESS 


The demand for these papers was 
so great that the Society has had 
them reprinted and issued in one 
volume. This volume includes the 
discussions on each paper by such 
members as Nathanael Herre- 
shoff, L. Francis Herreshoff, Clin- 
ton H. Crane, Professor F. V. 
Keator, George Owen, Professor 

M. Davidson, Olin J. 
Stephens, Il, J. R. Barnett of G. L. 
Watson & Company of Glasgow, 
and others. 


Illustrated with photographs and 
drawings 
PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


Book Department 


YACHTING 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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C. M. McNutt bought this 25-foot Chris-Craft at Algonac, then bought a trailer 
and a Fruehauf drop frame chassis and shoved off for El Paso. The trailer will 
become a tank car later 


A Booklet on Yacht Painting 


oe Your Boat Shipshape,” prepared for helping owners of 
pleasure craft to select and apply marine finishes, has just been 
announced by the Finishes Division of the DuPont Company. It discusses 
in detail every phase of applying marine finishes and points out the ad- 
vantages of using a quick-drying and durable paint. Among the subjects 
treated of are selecting the right paint, spring painting, preparing the 
surface, and so on. The booklet also contains a list of ‘‘ Don’ts,” a table of 
average paint requirements for various types of boats, and a painting log 
in which to record notes on the durability of paint from season to season. 


ie % 
Fire Fighting Equipment 


NDER the title “Instant Death to any Fire,” Walter Kidde & 
Company have just issued an attractive folder describing all sizes of 
their carbon dioxide fire extinguishing equipment. The company has been 
specializing in this field for more than sixteen years and its product, Lux, 
is installed in over 10,000 yachts as well as in large power houses and com- 
mercial plants ashore. Indeed, fire departments carry it on their engines. 
Lux works in three dimensions as it penetrates behind and around obstruc- 
tions without difficulty. Some of the larger Lux units have been recently 
perfected and their prices have been reduced. Copies of the folder may be 
obtained from Walter Kidde & Company, 140 Cedar St., New York. 


+ + + 


Direction Finder for Yachts and Motor Boats 


oes Federal Telegraph Company, of Newark, N. J., affiliated with the 

International Telephone and Telegraph Company (Mackay System), 
announces the appointment of Wm. Edgar John & Associates, 424 Madison 
Ave., New York, as exclusive distributors in the United States of its new 
models 103 and 104 Kolster radio direction finders for yachts, motor boats 
and moderate sized commercial craft. 

These new models have many refinements. Constructed entirely of non- 
magnetic material, one may be mounted close to the magnetic compass. 
In type 103, loop and hand wheel are mounted immediately above the 
receiver; in 104, an extension is provided so that the loop is mounted on 
the upper deck. The loop is enclosed in a watertight housing. 

The set covers a range of 540 to 250 kilocycles (550 to 1200 metres) and 
will receive both CW and ICW. A standard 6 volt storage battery and two 
45 volt dry batteries are in a small compartment. A charger is part of the 
equipment. 


++ + 


The Chicago Show 


UDGING from present indications, the Chicago National Boat and 
Sports Show will eclipse the record attendance last year of 146,000. 
The 1936 Show will open May 3rd and continue until the 10th. Many 

boats will be on display, runabouts, speed boats, outboards, cruisers, sail 
boats large and small, canoes and dinghies. Of interest to many will be an 
exhibition of model power boats. Marine engines and accessories of all 
sorts will also be shown. 

Besides the boats, there will be exhibits sponsored by a number of states 
stressing their vacation appeal and there will be competitions in sports of 
many kinds. 

Extensive improvements in the enormous exhibition hall on Navy Pier 
have been made during the winter to make it the ideal show place of the 
region. With all the exhibits on one floor, and Lake Michigan on either 
side for boat and swimming races, the Show should attract a crowd of 
visitors. As usual, it is under the management of H. H. Erickson. 
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OWENS 29 SEDAN 





Roomy — Graceful — Fast — Seaworthy 


HE pioneer — and today, the leader in the Sedan Cruiser field. Comfort not offered in boats 

costing much more. Dinette — Full headroom lavatory — Watertight motor bulkhead _ 
Sound-proofed vibrationless power — Roomy cockpit (canopy available) 
— Modern yacht character and finish — Gray 6-71, speed 17 miles — 
Strength and accommodation features you'd expect of a 32-footer now 
offered in the Owens 29 Sedan. Write today for new booklet ''36-F."’ 


New York City Agent: E. D. Brown, 61 Whitehall St. 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY 













ANNAPOLIS 
MARYLAND 














C. E. 


11-35 COMM 








ECKMAN CO. 


CIAL STREET, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





CORRECT DESIGN 


DRIVING POWER 
~—__-— LONG LIFE 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
of LEADING BOAT ee! 


Because of their comfort, convenience and ruggedness, 
“Gold Medal” yacht chairs are selected as standard equip- 
ment by many leading boat builders. Built of selected air- 
dried hardwood — finished in brown mahogany — fitted 
with solid brass hardware and rubber cushioned feet that 
will not mar the finest deck. Fold compactly for moving or 
stowage. Write for catalog of yacht, club-house 
and lawn furniture 


“GoLD MEDAL’ 


FOLDING FURNITURE © so: 


1713 Packard Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin provent slipping pos 3 ne 
New York Office — 206 Lexington Avenue 

















Made with Your Flags in Full Colors 








or a halftone of your boat these paper plates, cups and napkins are most attrac- 
tive for informal occasions when linen and china are not necessary. Cigarettes, 
matches, playing cards similarly marked, Illustrated folder on request 








BRENNIG'S OWN, Inc, "Netw Youk“™**T 
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The net paid circulation of the 
February Show Issue of Yacht- 


ing was in excess of 


TWENTY-TWO 
THOUSAND COPIES 


Many advertisers have re- 
marked upon the sharp increase 
in number of inquiries produced 
by Yachting with its enlarged 
reader-group. 
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